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No  one  would  have  ventured  to  predict  which  have  left  so  deep  a  stain  upon  the 
five-and-twenty  years  ago  that  religious  past  history  of  both  countries.  Nor  can 
liberty  would  within  that  period  be  as  fully  it  be  forgotten  that  in  both  the  chief  abet- 
estabiished  in  Italy  as  in  England.  Yet  tors  of  such  wrong-doing  have  been  the 
this  great  change  in  the  condition  of  the  priests  who,  to  whatever  outward  Church 
Italian  people  is  to-day  an  accomplished  they  belonged,  have  habitually  made  use 
fact.  In  both  countries  civil  disabilities  of  the  temporal  power  to  inflict  disabilities, 
on  account  of  religious  opinions  have  been  and  often  ])enalties,  uiKin  those  who  dif- 
swept  away  ;  in  both  this  has  been  effected  fered  from  them  in  religious  opinion,  thcre- 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  by  flying  in  the  face  of  that  plain  precept 
clergy,  who  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  of  Christ,  “  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
the  more  tolerant  and  Christian  views  of  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so 
the  nation  at  large.  And  if  in  England  to  them.” 

and  Italy  there  still  exists  a  special  con-  It  is  the  object  of  the  present  article  to 
nection  between  the  State  and  one  partic-  show — first,  by  what  means  Italy  has  been 
ular  Church,  so  barring  the  way  to  that  transformed  from  a  land  of  roligious  intol- 
complete  religious  equality  enjoyed  by  the  erance  into  a  land  of  religious  liberty ;  and, 
people  of  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  secondly,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
States,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  as  in  actual  relations  of  Church  and  State  as 
Great  Hritain,  so  throughout  the  Italian  established  by  the  law  of  the  Papal  Guar- 
peninsula,  perfect  toleration  and  freedom  antees,  passed  last  May  by  the  legislature 
are  accorded  to  all  denominations.  This  of  the  Italian  kingdom, 
happy  result  forms  to-day  a  bright  con-  The  origin  of  the  liberties  actually  en- 
trast  to  the  intolerance  and  persecutions  joyed  by  Italy  is  to  be  found  in  the  Statuto, 
Nkw  Series. — You  XV,,  No,  2.  9 
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or  constitution,  granted  in  March,  1848, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  by  her  then 
reigning  sovereign,  Charles  Albert.  It  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  constitution 
given  to  the  i>eople  of  Italy  about  that 
time.  On  the  contrary,  the  Austrian 
Government  of  I.x>mbardy  and  Venetia, 
the  rulers  also  of  Tuscany,  the  Roman 
States,  and  Naples,  all  granted  similar 
liberties  of  a  constitutional  kind ;  but 
each  one  of  these  governments  got  rid  of 
those  liberties  as  soon  as  they  had  power 
to  do  so.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  enforce 
the  arbitrary  rule  which  they  substituted 
for  free  institutions,  by  calling  to  their  aid 
foreign  bayonets.  In  Piedmont  alone  the 
constitution  was  maintained  in  all  its  integ¬ 
rity  from  the  date  of  its  first  promulgation. 
While  all  other  Italian  rulers  proved  false 
to  their  people’s  freedom.  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Charles  Albert,  remained  true  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  granted  by  his  father  and  sworn 
to  by  himself.  In  vain  were  promises  and 
threats  alike  employed  to  turn  him  from 
his  plighted  word.  This  fidelity  to  the 
liberties  of  his  people  won  for  him  the  title 
of  II  Re  Galantuomo — the  honest  king. 
It  was,  moreover,  the  reason  which  led 
each  portion  of  the  Italian  people,  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered,  to  ]>lace  themselves 
under  his  rule.  He  had  been  tried,  and 
found  faithful ;  the  other  Italian  rulers  had 
been  tried,  and  found  faithless.  These 
unfaithful  ones  and  their  abettors  feared 
the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  Italian  people  (the  l*ied- 
montese)  living  under  a  free  constitution, 
and  their  fear  was  largely  mingled  w’ith 
hatred.  Nor  did  this  alarm  exist  without 
good  reason,  for  the  liberty  of  Piedmont 
soon  l)ecarne  the  guiding  star  to  whose 
light  all  other  Italians  turned.  As  for  the 
hatred,  it  was  but  natural,  for  dishonesty 
ever  hates  uprightness,  slavery  freedom, 
and  darkness  light 

The  first  article  in  the  constitution 
granted  to  Piedmont  in  March,  1848,  nins 
thus  :  “  The  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Ro¬ 
man  religion  is  the  only  religion  of  the 
State.  The  other  forms  of  worship  now 
existing  are  tolerated  in  conformity  with 
the  laws.”  That  there  might  be  no  mis¬ 
take  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  article, 
it  was  at  once  proposed  and  carried  by 
both  houses  of  the  Piedmontese  parlia¬ 
ment  that  no  man’s  religious  belief,  what- 
.ever  it  might  be,  should"  prevent  his  holding 
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any  civil  or  political  office.  Thus  Pied¬ 
mont  took  up  at  once  the  {wsition  of  a 
country  acknowledging  a  State  Church, 
but  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  every 
citizen  to  every  public  office,  without 
regard  to  his  creed.  The  members  of 
both  houses  had,  upon  taking  their  seats, 
a  \)romise  of  loyalty  to  the  king  and  con¬ 
stitution  read  to  them,  to  which  each  one 
replied,  as  his  name  was  called  out,  “  I 
swear  it.”  This  little  Italian  State  was 
then,  in  1848,  ahead  of  England  herself 
in  the'  matter  of  religious  liberty,  for  no 
form  of  oath  precluded  Jews  from  sitting 
in  the  parliament  of  Piedmont.  If  it  be 
urged  that  the  use  of  the  word  “  swear  ” 
would  be  objected  to  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply 
that  such  an  objection  not  having  been 
urged  by  any  one  when  taking  his  seat, 
the  question  was  never  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature.  Had  such 
a  case  arisen,  the  Piedmontese  would 
doubtless  have  found  an  easy  mode  of 
meeting  it,  by  substituting  the  word  “  pro¬ 
mise  ”  for  the  word  “  swear  ”  in  the  case 
of  the  deputy  who  objected  conscientiously 
to  the  latter  expression.  Nor  would  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  have  hesitated,  more 
than  Queen  Victoria,  to  receive  among 
his  counsellors  a  member  of  that  excellent 
Christian  body,  the  Society  of  Friends. 
In  this  matter  these  Italians  merely  showed 
that  practical  good  sense  which  is  satisfied 
with  meeting  every  case  that  actually  oc¬ 
curs,  or  is  really  likely  to  occur  among 
themselves.  Such  a  good  example  has 
not  been  lost  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  for 
when  she  became  free  she  wisely  preferred 
adopting  a  constitution  which  gave,  in  fact, 
all  reasonable  liberty,  to  the  very  difficult, 
if  not  imi)ossible,  task  of  drawing  up  a  new 
scheme  whose  logical  exactness  and  ideal 
perfection  aimed  at  providing  for  every 
possible  contingency  which  the  ingenuity 
of  man  might  imagine. 

Having  then  established  religious  free¬ 
dom  on  a  broad  basis,  the  Piedmontese 
Government  proceeded  to  suppress  the 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  which  alone  had 
the  i>ower  to  try  offences  committed  by 
ecclesiastics.  This  measure,  and  others 
of  a  like  kind,  abolishing  special  privi¬ 
leges  hitherto  accorded  to  priests,  were 
known  as  the  Siccardine  Laws,  from 
Count  Siccardi,  the  member  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  d’Azeglio’s  cabinet  who  proposed 
and  carried  them  in  1850.  They  were 
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warmly  supported  by  Count  Cavour,  at 
whose  instigation,  indeed,  they  had  been 
proposed.  He  truly  satd,  “  The  Church 
cannot,  in  a  community  governed  on 
principles  of  liberty,  preserve  the  privileges 
to  which  it  was  entitled  in  a  state  of  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  privilege  constituted  law.” 
For  privilege  he  wished  to  substitute  liberty 
— liberty  alike  to  the  State  and  the  Church. 
Such  was  his  idea  then,  and  such  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  to  the  end  of  his  life.  'I'he 
clergy  strongly  opposed  all  these  reforms, 
whose  object  it  was  to  treat  priests  exact¬ 
ly  as  all  other  citizens  were  treated,  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  the  same  laws  and  the 
satiie  tribunals.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year  one  of  the  ministers,  Santa 
Rosa,  died,  but  as  he  declined  to  disavow 
in  any  way  the  adherence  he  had  given  to 
the  Siccardine  laws,  the  last  sacraments 
were  refused  him.  This  was  one  of  the 
early  episodes  of  the  struggle  in  Italy  be¬ 
tween  those  who  were  determined  to  have 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  a  Church 
as  determined  to  opi>ose  that  freedom — a 
Church  whose  chief,  some  years  later,  in 
December,  1864,  distinctly  condemned  in 
his  Encyclical  Letter  of  that  date,  “  liber¬ 
ty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  as  the  right 
of  eveiy  man.”  Nor  has  the  Papal  Church 
hesitated  to  employ  not  only  spiritual  arms 
but  also  foreign  bayonets,  to  uphold  a  pol¬ 
icy  directly  opi)osed  to  Italian  free¬ 
dom,  both  national,  civil,  and  religious. 
The  result,  however,  of  this  treatment  of 
Santa  Rosa  is  instructive,  for  it  roused  so 
strong  a  public  feeling  in  Piedmont,  that 
in  compliance  with  it  the  Manpiis  d'Azeg- 
lio  gave  the  vacant  seat  in  the  cabinet  to 
Cavour  himself.  Such  was  the  fruit  of 
this  early  clerical  opposition  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Italy.  What  fruit  it  has 
borne  since  that  time  is  best  seen  by  com¬ 
paring  the  condition  of  that  country  in 
1850  with  its  condition  at  the  present  time. 

It  was  in  1855  that  Signor  Ratazzi,  a 
member  of  Count  Cavour’s  government, 
brought  forward  a  law  relative  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  property  whose  object  was  to 
suppress  gradually  certain  religious  com¬ 
munities,  and  to  apply  their  property  to 
improving  the  incomes  of  the  inferior  secu¬ 
lar  clergy.  Other  stipulations  of  less  im¬ 
portance  were  included  in  the  measure. 
Instantly  the  government  was  assailed 
with  a  violent  opposition  from  the  clerical 
party.  Invectives,  denunciations,  accusa¬ 
tions  of  sacrilege  were  poured  forth.  Cal¬ 


umnies  were  spread  amongst  the  people, 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot  in  the  court.  Just 
at  this  time,  the  Queen-mother,  the  Queen, 
and  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  King  Victor  lini- 
mamiel’s  brother,  died  within  a  short  pe¬ 
riod  of  each  other.  The  clergy  pointed 
eagerly  to  these  facts  as  sure  signs  of 
God’s  wrath  and  displeasure.  The  King 
was  enjoined  and  entreated  no  longer  to 
resist  the  Divine  will  thus  plainly  mani¬ 
fested.  The  ministers  were  denounced 
as  the  cause  of  these  afflictions  which  had 
fallen  on  their  royal  master  and  the  country. 
But  despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  clericals 
and  their  friends,  the  measure  touching 
ecclesiastical  property  became  law.  While 
the  struggle  was  at  its  height.  Count  Ca¬ 
vour,  remembering  the  way  in  which  his 
friend  Santa  Rosa  had  been  treated,  sent 
for  a  confessor  of  his  actjuaintance,  Frate 
Giacomo,  who  said  to  him,  “  The  day  on 
which  you  are  on  your  death-bed,  you 
may  rely  on  me  ;  I  shall  not  refuse  to  ad¬ 
minister  to  you  the  last  sacraments.” 
Within  a  few  years  (June,  1861)  the  worthy 
Frate  was  making  his  way  through  sorrow- 
stricken  crowds  to  fulfil  his  promise  to 
the  dying  statesman  and  patriot.  By  so  do¬ 
ing  Frate  Giacomo  incurred  the  severe 
displeasure  of  his  ecclesiastical  sui^eriors. 

While  the  Piedmontese  Government, 
under  the  direction  of  Cavour,  carried  out 
faithfully  the  principles  of  religious  free¬ 
dom,  it  diligently  furthered  every  jxjlicy 
and  every  scheme  for  advancing  the  mor¬ 
al  and  material  progress  of  the  country. 
Extreme  reactionists  and  extreme  radicals 
banded  together  to  thwart,  each  for  their 
own  ends,  the  statesmanship  of  Cavour  ; 
the  diplomacy  of  the  then  tyrant  Court  of 
Vienna,  and  of  the  petty  Italian  despots 
whom  its  arms  and  counsels  upheld,  pur¬ 
sued  him  with  unrelenting  opjiosition  ;  but 
the  Piedmontese  statesman  held  steadily 
on  his  way,  strong  in  the  support  of  his  own 
people,  in  the  approval  of  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  Italians,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
“  ihe  honest  king.”  Yet,  even  so,  Ca¬ 
vour’s  was  no  easy  task.  He  had  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  as  she  then  was,  a  powerful  and  vigi¬ 
lant  enemy,  strongly  supported  by  the 
priests,  with  all  the  influence  of  Rome  to 
back  them.  These  allies  sought  to  crush 
that  free  constitution  which  Piedmont, 
alone  of  Italian  States,  retained  to  the 
benefit  of  her  people,  and  to  the  lasting 
honor  of  her  sovereign.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  Cavour  showed  no  less  talent  in  the 
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conduct  of  foreign  than  of  home  affairs. 
With  a  policy  as  far-sighted  as  it  was  bold, 
he  threw  his  country  into  the  alliance  of 
the  Western  Powers,  and  won  for  her  a 
high  position  in  the  councils  of  Euroi)e. 
That  position  he  used  for  the  benefit  of 
Italy  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856. 
It  was  but  the  prelude  to  yet  greater 
things.  The  alliance  with  France  and  the 
war  against  Austria  in  1859,  began  that 
work  of  emancipation  in  Italy  which  has 
ended  in  making  her  a  united  and  free  State, 
wholly  delivered  from  foreign  bayonets. 
It  is  only  just  to  acknowledge  how  great 
a  share  France  and  her  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  had  in  bringing  about  this  con¬ 
summation.  Doubtless  the  policy  of  Na¬ 
poleon  III.  was  often  faulty  and  hes¬ 
itating  after  the  peace  of  Villafranca  ;  un¬ 
questionably  he  demanded  and  received 
payment,  in  the  shap>e  of  two  provinces, 
for  the  material  aid  he  afforded  to  Pied¬ 
mont  ;  assuredly  he  wished  the  liberation 
of  Italy  to  be  limited  to  the  formation  of 
a  northern  Italian  kingdom  ;  but  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  remains  that  the  victories  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  enabled  the  Italians 
to  begin,  under  the  leadership- of  Cavour 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  that  great  work  of 
giving  national  freedom  to  the  whole  of 
Italy,  which  has  now-  resulted  in  deliv¬ 
ering  her  from  foreign  occupation  and 
placing  her  destinies  in  her  own  hands.  It 
is  only  just,  then,  while  condemning  the 
coup  d'etat  oi  December,  1851,  the  Mex¬ 
ican  expedition,  and  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Prussia  in  July,  1870,  to  praise 
the  Emperor  Nai>oleon’s  policy  in  the 
Italian  war  of  1859.  policy  ought 

to  have  been  countenanced  by  England 
and  Prussia,  instead  of  being  thwarted  by 
them.  The  peace  of  Villafranca  hastily 
brought  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  though 
happily  without  arresting  the  progress  of 
Italian  freedom. 

By  the  close  of  1S60,  the  masterly 
statesmanship  of  Cavour  and  the  daring 
patriotism  of  Garibaldi  had  united  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  under  the  sceptre  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel.  Venetia  indeed 
was  still  held  down  by  the  bayonets  of 
Austria,  while  those  of  France  maintained 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Po|)e  in  that 
jiortion  of  the  old  Papal  States  called  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  In  February, 
1861,  the  first  Italian  parliament  assem¬ 
bled  at  Turin,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  officially  proclaimed.  Throughout  its 


whole  extent  was  at  once  secured  by  law 
that  religious  as  well  as  civil  freedom, 
which  Piedmont  had  been  enjoying  during 
the  past  ten  years  or  more.  'I'he  triumph 
of  that  freedom  was  completed  when  first 
Venetia  and  then  Rome  became  united  to 
Italy.  Her  crowning  work  it  has  been  to 
make  the  Eternal  City  the  capital  of  the 
Italian  kingdom. 

But  there  is  this  difference  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Italy  and  all  other  European  coun¬ 
tries — she  is  the  land  in  which  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  for  cen¬ 
turies  resided.  Nor  do  Italians  wish  that 
he  should  cease  to  do  so.  'I'hey  have 
had,  therefore,  to  solve  the  jiroblem  of 
preserving  to  the  Pope  his  residence  in 
Rome,  with  the  free  exercise  of  his  s])irit- 
ual  jKjwers,  while  giving  to  Italy  exclusive 
possession  of  her  own  teniporal  govern¬ 
ment,  whose  very  foundation  is  that  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  now  so  happily  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  country.  It  was  no 
easy  task  to  solve  such  a  jiroblem  in  the 
teeth  of  the  unrelenting  opposition  of  the 
Papal  Court  and  of  the  priestly  jiarty 
throughout  Europe.  I'heir  policy  was 
simply  to  obstruct,  and  if  possible  crush 
out,  Italian  freedom  by  any  and  every 
means  ;  so  maintaining  the  temporal  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Pope.  The  Italians,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  while  perfectly  willing  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  his  spiritual  headship,  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  all  they  could  to  get  rid  of 
that  Papal  temiioral  power,  which  had 
been  for  years  upheld  by  the  arms  of 
Austria  and  France,  to  the  annihilation  of 
Italy’s  national  independence.  All  sorts 
of  ingenious  devices  and  propositions 
were  put  forward  as  compromises,  but 
they  failed  to  content  either  the  Pojie  or 
the  Italians.  CavouPs  jiolicy  was  as  usual 
bold  and  clear — Rome  to  become  the 
cafiital  of  the  Italian  kingdom,  the  Pope 
to  continue  to  reside  there,  certain  guar¬ 
antees  to  be  given  to  him  for  the  security 
of  his  spiritual  independence  as  head  of 
the  Church.  The  Italian  parliament  ac¬ 
cordingly  proclaimed  Rome  the  capital  of 
Italy,  and  always  refused  to  go  back  upon 
that  vote  passed  in  the  spring  of  1861. 
Cavour  pressed  his  jxilicy  upon  France 
and  the  Vatican.  What  might  have  been 
the  result,  arising  from  his  genius  and  from 
the  commanding  position  he  now  occujiied 
in  the  world,  none  can  say  ;  for  he  died, 
after  a  few  days’  illness,  early  in  June  of 
that  year.  Baron  Ricasoli,  who  now  be- 
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came  prime  minister,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
get  either  the  Court  of  Paris  or  the  Vatican 
to  agree  to  the  plans  of  his  great  predeces¬ 
sor.  The  jKjlicy  of  the  Papal  Court  was 
summed  up  by  the  words  non  possumus. 
Nothing  would  satisfy  it  but  the  restitution 
of  all  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
Holy  See  as  they  existed  before  1859. 
The  Romagna,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches, 
must  all  be  restored  to  the  temporal  do¬ 
minion  of  the  Pope.  Nor  did  the  Vatican 
conceal  its  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Ik)urbons  to  Naples,  the  (Irand  Duke  to 
Tuscany,  as  well  as  the  other  ducal  fam¬ 
ilies  to  Parma  and  Modena.  Austria  was 
still  in  i>ossession  of  Venetia  ;  the  Roman 
Court  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
have  seen  her  again  in  possession  of  Lom¬ 
bardy.  As  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
Vatican  would  indeed  have  rejoiced  at 
his  being  relegated  to  the  |X)ssession  of 
his  original  kingdom  of  Piedmont,  as  the 
least  that  ought  to  have  been  inflicted  on 
him  for  having  risked  life  and  crown  in 
the  cause  of  Italian  freedom,  despite  the 
anathemas  of  Pope  and  priests.  This 
non  possumus  jxjlicy  of  the  Holy  See  has 
been  maintained  to  the  very  last.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  best  things  4hat  could 
have  happened  to  Italy.  In  the  first 
place,  it  made  clear  to  Italians  who  was 
the  unrelenting  foe  of  their  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  the  next  place,  it  rendered 
hopeless  all  the  illusory  compromises  of 
imperial  France  and  other  such  counsel¬ 
lors.  The  Convention  of  September, 
1864,  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  the  campaign  of  Mentana,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  French  to  Rome — these  and 
many  other  events,*with  all  their  attendant 
negotiations,  intrigues,  compromises,  and 
failures  took  place  ;  but  the  non  pos¬ 
sumus  of  the  Vatican  happily  remained 
immovable.  At  length  came  1870,  with 
its  giant  conflict  between  France  and 
Gerniany.  Curiously  enough,  none  en¬ 
couraged  the  French  emperor  in  his  fatal 
and  wicked  declaration  of  hostilities  more 
than  the  clerical  party  in  France.  These 
pious  folks  preached  war  with  all  the  fury 
of  religious  hate.  They  little  dreamed 
that  one  of  that  war’s  most  remarkable 
results  would  be  the  entrance  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians  into  Rome.  More  significant  still 
was  the  fact  that  not  one  Roman  Catholic 
power  entered  even  a  diplomatic  protest 
against  the  Italiln  Government  taking 
possession  of  Rome,  and  making  it  the 


capital  of  the  kingdom.  Austria,  when 
asked  to  do  so  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  re¬ 
fused  ;  while  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Bavaria,  some  with  appro¬ 
bation,  some  with  reserve,  acknowledged 
the  right  of  Italy  to  Rome,  and  more  than 
one  of  these  powers  counselled  the  Pope 
to  give  up  his  non  possumus. 

The  Italians,  once  in  possession  ot 
Romei  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
and  applied  there,  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  country,  that  constitution  which 
has  given  civil  and  religious  freedom  to 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Italian  parlia¬ 
ment  then  proceeded  to  discuss  and  draw 
up  an  Act  which  should  define  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  in  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  labors  of 
the  parliament  resulted  in  the  law  of  the 
Papal  Guarantees,  which  after  long  and 
full  discussion  finaHy  passed  both  houses, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  13th 
May,  1871. 

Its  provisions  run  as  follows  : — 

Part  I. 

Prerogatives  of  the  So7iereign  Pontiff  ana 
of  the  Holy  See. 

Art.  I. — The  person  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  is  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Art.  II. — An  attack  {attentato)  directed 
against  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
and  any  instigation  to  commit  such  attack,  is 
punishable  by  the  same  penalties  as  those 
established  m  the  case  of  an  attack  direct¬ 
ed  against  the  person  of  the  King,  or  any  in¬ 
stigation  to  commit  such  an  attack.  Offences 
and  public  insults  committed  directly  against 
the  person  of  the  Pontiff  by  discourses,  acts, 
or  by  the  means  indicated  in  the  ist  article 
of  the  law  on  the  press,  are  punishable  by 
the  penalties  established  by  the  19th  article 
of  the  same  law.  These  crimes  are  liable  to 
public  action  and  are  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  assizes. 

The  discussion  of  religious  subjects  is 
completely  free. 

Art.  III. — The  Italian  Government  ren-  . 
ders  throughout  the  territory  of  the  kii^dom 
royal  honors  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
maintains  that  pre-eminence  of  honor  recog¬ 
nized  as  belonging  to  him  by  catholic  princes. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  power  to  keep  up 
the  usual  number  of  guards  attached  to  his 
person,  and  to  the  custody  of  the  p<alaces, 
without  prejudice  to  the  obligations  and 
duties  resulting  to  such  guards  from  the 
actual  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  IV. — The  endowment  of  3,225,000 
francs  {lire  italiane)  of  yearly  rental  is  re¬ 
tained  in  favor  of  the  Holy  See.  With  this 
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sum,  which  is  equal  to  that  inscribed  in 
the  Roman  balance-sheet  under  the  title, 
“  Sacred  Apostolic  Palaces,  Sacred  College, 
Ecclesiastical  Congregations,  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Foreign  Diplomatic  Office,”  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  for  the  various  eccle¬ 
siastical  wants  of  the  Holy  See  for  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  maintenance,  and  for  the 
keeping  of  the  apostolic  palaces  and  their 
dependencies  ;  for  the  pay,  gratifications,  and 
pensions  of  the  guards  of  whom  mention  is 
made  in  the  preceding  article,  and  for  those 
attached  to  the  Pontifical  Court  and  for 
eventual  expenses  ;  also  for  the  ordinary 
maintenance  and  care  of  the  annexed 
museums  and  library,  and  for  the  pay, 
stipends,  and  piensions  of  those  employed  for 
that  purpose. 

The  endowment  mentioned  above  shall  be 
inscribed  in  the  Great  Book  of  the  Public 
Debt,  in  form  of  perpetual  and  inalienable 
revenue,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  See  ;  and 
during  the  time  that  the  See  is  vacant,  it 
shall  continue  to  be  paid,  in  order  to  meet 
all  the  needs  of  the  Roman  Church  during 
that  interval  of  time.  The  endowment  shall 
remain  exempt  from  any  species  of  govern¬ 
ment,  communal,  or  provincial  tax  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  diminished  in  future,  even  in  the 
case  of  the  Italian  Government  resolving  ulti¬ 
mately  itself  to  assume  the  expenses  of  the 
museums  and  library. 

Art.  V. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff,  besides 
the  endowment  established  in  the  preceding 
article,  will  continue  to  have  the  use  of  the 
apostolic  palaces  of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran, 
with  all  the  edifices,  gardens,  and  grounds 
annexed  to  and  dep)cndent  on  them,  as  well 
as  the  Villa  of  Castel  Gondolfo,  with  all  its 
belongings  and  dependencies.  The  said 
palaces,  villa,  and  annexes,  like  the  museums, 
the  library,  and  the  art  and  archaeological 
collections  there  existing,  are  inalienable, 
are  exempt  from  every  tax  or  impost,  and 
from  all  expropriation  on  the  ground  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility. 

Art.  VI. — During  the  time  in  which  the 
Holy  See  is  vacant,  no  judiciary  or  political 
authority  shall  be  able  for  any  reason  what¬ 
ever  to  place  any  impediment  or  limit  to  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  cardinals. 

The  Government  provides  that  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Conclave  and  of  the  CEcumenical 
Councils  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  any  ex¬ 
ternal  violence. 

Art.  VII. — No  official  of  the  public 
authority,  nor  agent  of  the  public  forces,  can 
in  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar  office  enter  into 
the  palaces  or  localities  of  habitual  residence 
or  temporary  stay  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
or  in  those  in  which  are  assembled  a  Con¬ 
clave  or  CEcumenical  Council,  unless  authoriz¬ 
ed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  by  the  Conclave, 
or  by  the  Council 
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Art.  VI II. — It  is  forbidden  to  proceed 
with  visits,  perquisitions,  or  seizures  of  pa¬ 
pers,  documents,  books,  or  registers  in  the 
offices  and  pontifical  congregations  invested 
with  purely  spiritual  functions. 

Art.  IX. — The  Sovereign  Pontiff  is  com¬ 
pletely  free  to  fulfil  all  the  functions  of  his 
spiritual  ministry,  and  to  have  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  basilicas  and  churches  of  Rome 
all  the  acts  of  the  above-mentioned  ministry. 

Art.X. — The  ecclesiastics  who,  by  reason 
of  their  office,  participate  in  Rome  in  the 
sending  forth  of  the  acts  of  the  spiritual 
ministry  of  the  Holy  See,  are  not  subject  on 
account  of  those  acts  to  any  molestation, 
investigation,  or  act  of  magistracy,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  authorities.  Every  stran¬ 
ger  invested  with  ecclesiastical  office  in 
Rome  enjoys  the  personal  guarantees  belong¬ 
ing  to  Italian  citizens  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom. 

Art.  XI. — The  envoys  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  to  the  Holy  See  enjoy  in  the  kingdom 
all  the  prerogatives  and  immunities  which 
belong  to  diplomatic  agents,  according  to  in¬ 
ternational  right.  To  offences  against  them 
are  extended  the  penalties  inflicted  for  offen¬ 
ces  against  the  envoys  of  foreign  powers  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  Italian  Government.  To  the  en¬ 
voys  of  the  Holy  See  to  foreign  governments 
are  assured  throughout  the  territory  of  the 
kingdom  the  accustomed  prerogatives  and 
immunities,  according  to  the  same  (interna¬ 
tional)  right,  in  going  to  and  from  the  place 
of  their  mission. 

Art.  Xll. — The  Supreme  Pontiff  corre¬ 
sponds  freely  with  the  Episcopate  and  with  all 
the  Catholic  world  without  any  interference 
whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  such  end  he  has  the  faculty  of  es¬ 
tablishing  in  the  Vatican,  or  in  any  other  of 
his  residences,  postal  and  telegraphic  offices 
worked  by  clerks  of  his  own  appointment. 
The  Pontifical  post-office  will  be  able  to  cor¬ 
respond  directly,  by  means  of  sealed  packets, 
with  the  post-offices  of  foreign  administra¬ 
tions,  or  remit  its  own  correspondence  to  the 
Italian  post-offices.  In  both  cases  the  tran.s- 
port  of  despatches  or  correspondence  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  official  Pontifical  stamp  will 
be  exempt  from  every  tax  or  expense  as  re¬ 
gards  Italian  territory.  The  couriers  sent 
out  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  in  the  kingdom 
as  the  cabinet  couriers  or  those  of  foreign 
governments.  The  Pontifical  telegraphic 
office  will  be  placed  in  communication  with 
the  network  of  telegraphic  lines  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  Telegrams 
transmitted  by  the  said  office  with  the 
authorized  designation  of  “  Pontifical  ”  will 
be  received  and  transmitted  with  the  privi¬ 
leges  established  for  telegrams  of  State,  and 
with  exemption  in  the  kingdom  from  every 
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tax.  The  same  advantages  will  be  enjoyed  by 
the  telegrams  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  or 
those  which,  signed  by  his  order  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  stamp  of  the  Holy  See,  shall 
be  presented  to  any  telegraphic  office  in  the 
kingdom.  Telegrams  directed  to  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Pontiff  shall  be  exempt  from  charges 
upon  those  who  send  them. 

Art.  XIII. — In  the  city  of  Rorm;  and  in 
the  six  suburban  sees  the  .seminarin,  acade¬ 
mies,  colleges,  and  other  Catholic  institutions 
founded  for  the  education  and  culture  of  ec¬ 
clesiastics,  shall  continue  to  depend  only  on 
the  Holy  See,  without  any  interference  of 
the  scholastic  authorities  of  the  kingdom. 


Part  II. 

Relations  of  the  State  with  the  Church.  ' 

Art.  XIV. — Every  special  restriction  of 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  meeting  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
IS  abolished. 

Art.  XV. — The  Government  renounces 
its  right  of  apostolic  le^-ateship  (legazia 
afiostolica)  in  Sicily,  and  also  its  right, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  nomination  or 

Eresentation  in  the  collation  of  the  greater 
enefices.  The  bishops  shall  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
King.  The  greater  and  lesser  benefices  can¬ 
not  be  conferred  except  on  the  citizens  of  the 
kingdom,  save  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  suburban  sees.  No  inno¬ 
vation  is  made  touching  the  presentation  to 
benefices  under  royal  patronage. 

Art.  XVI. — The  royal  “exequatur”  and 
“  placet,’’  and  every  other  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  assent  for  the  publication  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  are 
abolished.  However,  until  such  time  as  it 
may  l)e  otherwise  provided  in  the  special 
law  of  which  Art  XVIII.  speaks,  the  acts 
of  the.se  (ecclesiastical)  authorities  which 
concern  the  destination  of  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  provisions  of  the  major  and 
minor  benefices,  excepting  those  of  the  City 
of  Rome  and  the  suburban  sees,  remain  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  royal  “  exequatur”  and  “  placet” 
The  enactments  of  the  civil  law  with  regard 
to  the  creation  and  to  the  modes  of  exist¬ 
ence  of  ecclesiastical  institutions  and  of  their 
property  remain  unaltered. 

Art.  XVII. — In  matters  spiritual  and  of 
spiritual  discipline,  no  appeal  is  admitted 
against  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori¬ 
ties,  nor  is  any  aid  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authority,  recognized  as  due  to  such  acts, 
jior  is  it  accorded  to  them. 

The  recognizing  of  the  judicial  effects,  in 
these  as  in  every  other  act  of  these  (ecclesi¬ 
astical)  authorities,  rests  with  the  civil 
jurisdiction.  However,  such  acts  are  with¬ 


out  effect  if  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State, 
or  to  public  order,  or  if  damaging  to  private 
rights,  and  are  subjected  to  the  penal  laws  if 
they  constitute  a  crime. 

Art.  XVIII. — An  ulterior  law  will  provide 
for  the  reorganization,  the  preservation,  and 
the  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  kingdom. 

Art.  XIX. — As  regards  all  matters  which 
form  part  of  the  present  law,  everything  now 
existing,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  contrary  to 
this  law,  ceases  to  have  effect. 

The  object  of  this  law  was  to  carry  out 
still  further  than  had  yet  been  done  the 
princi|)le  of  a  “free  Church  in  a  free 
State,”  by  giving  the  Church  unfettered 
power  in  all  spiritual  matters,  while  plac¬ 
ing  all  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  freedom  of  the  latter  consists 
in  the  complete  civil  and  religious  liberty 
bestowed  upon  the  subjects  of  the  State, 
so  that  none  are  rendered  incapable  of 
filling  any  political  or  civic  office  on 
account  of  their  creed  ;  while  to  all  de¬ 
nominations  alike  perfect  freedom  is  allow¬ 
ed  for  the  performance  of  divine  worship, 
or  for  meetings  in  behalf  of  other  religious 
objects.  Although  the  Government  of 
the  Italian  kingdom  permits  (Art.  XVII.) 
spiritual  authorities  to  punish  spiritual 
offences  with  spiritual  inflictions,  it  refuses, 
by  the  same  article,  to  aid  in  any  way  in 
the  carrying  out  of  such  punishment. 

If,  for  instance,  a  pastor  of  the  Waldensian 
Church,  or  a  priest  of  the  Roman,  be  held 
guilty  of  heretical  teaching  by  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  that  Church  can 
suspend  him  from  his  spiritual  office,  or 
declare  him  to  be  cut  off  from  the  body 
of  the  faithful ;  but  the  State  refuses  to 
take  any  part  in  the  matter  in  the  one  ^ 
case  as  in  the  other.  Should,  however, 
the  acts  of  these  Church  authorities  go 
outside  the  domain  of  sjiiritual  censure 
and  deprivation,  -by  interfering  with  the 
personal  liberties  or  rights  of  the  alleged 
heretic,  the  State  would  not  allow  any 
such  temporal  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  spiritual  authorities  of  any  Church 
whatever.  To  the  civil  judges  is  reserved 
the  power  of  deciding  whether  ecclesi¬ 
astics  have  in  their  acts  trenched  upon 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power.  Thus  the 
State  refuses  to  inflict,  or  to  allow  any 
Church  to  inflict,  temporal  penalties  on 
any  citizen,  thereby  preventing  all  reli¬ 
gious  persecution,  and  leaving  all  its  sub¬ 
jects  free  to  submit,  according  to  their  re- 
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ligioiis  convictions,  to  the  authority  or 
censures  of  the  Church  (whatever  it  may 
be)  to  which  they  belong.  The  State 
claims  the  exclusive  iwwer  of  inflicting 
temjjoral  punishment ;  but  it  does  not  in¬ 
terfere  in  case  of  any  person  voluntarily 
submitting  even  to  temporal  inflictions, 
because  he  wishes,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  conscientious  convictions,  to  submit 
to  such  punishment ;  as,  for  instance,  pen¬ 
ance,  fasting,  and  the  like,  liut  in  this 
case  the  act  of  submission  must  be  wholly 
voluntar)’  on  the  part  of  the  individual : 
then,  and  then  only,  does  the  State  remain 
neutral. 

By  this  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  the 
consent  of  the  Crown  in  the  ai)pointment 
of  bishops,  known  as  the  royal  “  exequa¬ 
tur  ”  and  “  I'lacet,”  is  given  up.  Thus 
the  Pope  can  now’  appoint  whom  he  will 
to  Italian  sees,  w'ithout  any  control  being 
exercised  by  the  State.  The  nomination 
of  bishops  and  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  functions  is  therefore  freed  from 
any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  civil  power  throughout  the  Italian 
kingdom.  Nor  are  the  bishops  any 
longer  required  to  take  an  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  King.  Such  full  liberty  is 
not  accorded  to  the  Roman  Church 
either  by  Spain,  France,  Bavaria,  or 
Austria ;  for  in  these  countries  the 
“  exequatur  ”  and  “  placet  ”  are  still  re¬ 
tained.  So,  too,  in  these  latter  countries 
the  government  has  a  right  to  prohibit 
the  publication  of  Papal  bulls,  briefs,  etc.  ; 
whereas  in  Italy  all  such  rights  have  now 
been  renounced  by  the  civil  jwwer.  But 
as  regards  temporalities.  Article  XVI.  of 
the  law  of  the  Papal  Guarantees  i)rovides 
that  in  “  the  destination  of  ecclesiastical 
projierty,  and  the  jrrovision  of  the  major 
and  minor  benefices,”  the  royal  “  exequa¬ 
tur  ”  and  “  placet  ”  is  to  remain  in  force 
“  until  such  time  as  it  may  be  otherwise 
provided  in  the  special  law’  of  which 
Article  XVIII.  speaks.”  In  Italy  the 
State,  then,  still  retains  certain  powers 
over  Church  temporalities,  while  giving 
up  all  pow’er  over  matters  purely  spiritual. 
Still,  as  Article  XVI II.  clearly  points 
out,  further  legislation  may  be  expected 
in  the  matter  of  these  temporalities.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  w’atch  what  will  be 
the  future  course  of  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  them.  That  course 
will  doubtless  be  in  the  direction  of  free¬ 
ing  the  State  still  more  from  interference 
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with  matters  ecclesiastical.  There  are 
many  in  Italy  who  would  like  to  see  the 
State  renounce  all  control  over  Church 
teuqrorahties,  and  hand  over  the  i>ower 
it  still  retains  as  regards  them  to  the 
municipal  and  communal  authorities,  so 
that  they,  within  the  limits  of  their 
jurisdiction,  should  have  charge  of  Church 
temjroralfties,  and  attend  to  their  manage¬ 
ment  and  payment.  Such  a  course,  it  is 
thought,  w’ould  free  the  State  from  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  while  giving  the  laity  the 
means  of  protecting  itself  against  tyranny 
and  encroachment  on  the  i)art  of  clerical 
authorities,  so  carrying  out  yet  more  fully 
the  principle  of  “a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State.”  But  without  going  into  future 
questions,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  law 
makes  a  great  advance  in  the  application 
of  that  principle.  In  place  of  the  old 
union  of  the  temjroral  and  spiritual 
powers,  their  separation  is  becoming  very 
clearly  defined.  'The  spiritual  liberty 
accorded  to  the  Roman  and  other  Church¬ 
es  in  Italy  is  complete,  while  the  tem¬ 
poral  ix)wer  of  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
That  minimum  consists  in  handing  over  to 
the  Pope  the  palaces  of  the  Vatican  and 
Lateran,  the  villa  of  Castel  Gondolfo,  and 
all  thegardens,  buildings,  etc.,  which  belong 
to  them.  To  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  as  he 
is  styled,  royal  honors  are  accorded.  His 
representatives  to  foreign  courts,  and 
their  representatives  to  the  Vatican,  are 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  foreign  powers  accredited 
to  the  Government  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Absolute  freedom  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Pope  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  secured.  An  annual  sum, 
equal  to  that  inscribed  in  the  old  Roman 
budget  as  forming  the  Papal  civil  list,  is 
assured  to  him  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  Such,  then,  is  the  temporal  position 
accorded  to  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  while  in 
spiritual  matters  he  has  perfect  freedom. 
No  longer  in  the  Italian  kingdom  do  “exe¬ 
quaturs,”  “  placets,”  or  “  concordats  ”  place 
any  restrictions,  as  in  France,  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  on  the  appointment  of  bishops 
by  the  Pope,  on  the  jniblishing  of  his 
bulls,  allocutions,  and  briefs,  or  on  any 
other  of  his  spiritual  acts. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  as  matters  now 
stand  Italy  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
those  countries  which  have  completely 
severed — as  in  Ireland  and  the  United 
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States — all  connection  between  Church 
and  State.  The  first  article  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  still  remains,  declaring  that  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  is 
the  only  religion  of  the  State.  'I'he  Italian 
(lovernment,  moreover,  accords  a  special 
))osition,  and  special  rights  of  a  tem|)oral 
kind,  to  the  Holy  See  ;  and  while  giving 
complete  freedom  to  the  spiritual  author¬ 
ity  of  that  see,  the  (lovernment  still  retains 
a  hold  over  ecclesiastical  temjx)ralities. 
But  though  all  connection  beween  the 
State  and  the  Church  has  not  been  given 
up,  Italy  may  fairly  claim  to  have  carried 
out,  at  least  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
principle  of  freedom  in  both  Cliurch  and 
State— to  a  greater  extent,  indeed,  than 
some  of  her  best  friends  deem  wise,  though 
the  writer  cannot  agree  in  that  opinion. 
For  in  Italy  assuredly  the  State  is  now  free, 
if  indeed  the  possession  of  a  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  as  nearly  as  jxjssible  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  of  (Ireat  Britain  constitutes 
freedom  ;  to  say  nothing  of  Italian  soil 
being  at  last  delivered  from  the  presence 
of  foreign  bayonets.  Again,  the  Roman 
Church  is  free  in  the  exercise  of  all  her 
spiritual  functions,  which  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  her  condition  elsewhere  ;  while 
other  Churches,  such  as  the  Waldensian 
and  Evangelical,  possess  no  less  liberty  in 
Italy  than  that  enjoyed  by  Nonconformist 
Churches  in  England.  Whatever,  then, 
logic  may  urge  from  its  own  point  of  view, 
practical  common  sense,  at  any  rate,  will 
admit  that  Italy  has  now  very  fully  realiz¬ 
ed  in  her  practice  the  maxim  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Pope  denounces 
all  that  has  been  done,  and  declares  him¬ 
self  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  He  is  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  so  than  the  Protestant 
Primate  of  the  Irish  Episcopal  Church 
would  be,  if  he  chose  to  shut  himself  up 
in  his  j)alace,  because  the  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  deprived  him  and 
his  Church  of  their  former  temjwral  j)ow- 
er.  As  it  is,  both  these  prelates  can  leave 
their  residences  or  countries,  or  remain 
in  them,  just  as  they  please.  The  only 
difference  is,  that  if  the  Protestant  bishop 
appears  in  public  no  si>eciaP  attention  is 
paid  to  him  ;  but  whenever  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  chooses  so  to  do,  the  soldiers  of 
the  Italian  army  have  orders  to  present 
arms,  and  royal  honors  are  prescribed  as 
due  to  him  by  law.  But  all  this,  with 
palaces,  a  civil  list,  and  the  freest  exer¬ 


cise  of  his  spiritual  authority,  are  as  hoth- 
ing,  according  to  some  ardent  supporters 
of  the  Vatican,  unless  once  again  3,000,- 
000  of  Italians  be  replaced  under  the 
Pope’s  temiKjral  government — a  govern¬ 
ment  opjKJsed  alike  to  constitutional  rule 
and  to  religious  freedom ;  but  by  no 
means  opposed  to  the  use  of  foreign  bayo¬ 
nets  for  the  supi)ressibn  of  such  rule  and 
freedom.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
Rome’s  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  just 
as  bitter  in  1850  against  those  wise  and 
moderate  refonns  in  Piedmont,  called  the 
Siccardine  laws,  as  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  temporal  government  in  Rome 
based  upon  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
The  refusal  of  the  last  sacraments  to  Santa 
Rosa  for  his  adhesion  to  those  laws,  was 
but  a  jjroof  of  the  Roman  Church’s  un¬ 
alterable  opposition  to  just  and  equal 
legislation  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Thus 
early  did  she  fight  against  the  cause  of 
toleration  and  liberty  in  Italy.  ^  As  it  was 
then,  so  it  was  later,  when  Pius  IX.,  in  his 
Encyclical  Letter  of  December,  1864, 
roundly  termed  “  delirium  ”  the  opinion 
that  “  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship 
is  the  right  of  every  man,”  and  condemned 
those  who  affirm  “  that  the  best  condition 
of  society  is  that  in  which  the  power  of  the 
laity  is  not  compelled  to  inflict  the  jienal- 
ties  of  the  law  upon  violators  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion,  unless  required  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  public  safety.”  There  are  fervid 
supporters  of  the  Papacy  who  have  re¬ 
cently  maintained  the  right  of  the  Church 
to  call  in  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  to 
protect  and  uphold  her  teaching.  VYere 
this,  by  no  means  new,  development  of 
priestly  law  put  in  ])ractice,  the  Church 
would  once  ag^  have  obtained  the  pow¬ 
er  of  persecuting  her  opponents,  and 
would  once  again  do  unto  others  what  she 
would  not  that  others  should  do  to  her. 
With  such  teaching  set  forth  by  high  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Roman  Church  it  is  easy' 
to  understand  why  no  European  govern¬ 
ment  put  forward  so  much  as  a  diplomatic 
protest  last  year  against  the  overthrow  of 
her  temporal  power.  None  of  them,  in¬ 
deed,  could  have  done  so  with  any  con¬ 
sistency  ;  for  they  all  maintain  by  law  the 
“  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  as 
the  right  of  every  nian,”  which  the  chief 
of  that  tempoi;?!  power  distinctly  con¬ 
demns.  Among  the  nations  of  Europe 
there  are  non*  who  have  more  boldly  and 
successfully  repudiated  that  condemnation 
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than  the  people  and  statesmen  of  Italy,  try  was  the  victim  of  foreign  occupation 
Nor  are  there  any  who  strive  to  carry  out  and  priestly  intolerance,  to-day  she  has 
more  faithfully  the  great  principles  of  lib-  her  place  among  •  the  free  nations  of  the 
erty,  both  national  and  individual,  civil  earth. 

and  religious.  But  yesterday  their  coun-  J.  W.  Probyn. 
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The  position  of  Coleridge  in  English 
literature  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  remarkable  that  can  be  imagined. 
To  ap|)ortion  him  his  place,  and  to  justify 
the  im|x>rtance  of  it,  are  things  which  are 
easy  to  that  true  instinct  which  is  above 
all  criticism,  but  become  difficult  from  the 
moment  that  we  attempt  to  explain  and 
give  the  reason  why.  The  poetic  priest¬ 
hood,  simple  and  austere,  of  Wordsworth 
— the  wonderful  mightiness  and  fulness 
of  invention,  and  the  splendid  personal 
historj'  of  Scott — open  to  each  of  these 
great  figures  his  appropriate  pedestal,  with 
a  distinctness  and  simplicity  which  ease 
the  critic  from  one  of  his  most  difficult 
labors.  But  Coleridge,  in  essence  and 
soul  more  entirely  a  poet  than  either  of 
them,  dwelling  more  among  the  subjects 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  poetry  than  any 
man  of  his  generation,  is  beyond  all 
parallel  the  most  perplexing  figure  in  the 
literary  history  of  his  time.  His  soul  is 
one  of  those  which,  like  Milton’s,  yet  even 
more  emphatically  than  Milton’s,  dwells 
apart.  His  life  belongs  to  this  world  sole¬ 
ly  by  the  necessities  of  flesh  and  blood, 
w'hich  bind  him  whether  he  wills  or  no  ; 
but  in  reality  he  has  no  more  connection 
with  the  common  soil  than  the  bonds  of 
gravitation  compel.  Speaking  not  in  a 
religious  sense,  but  with  the  humanly 
spiritual  meaning  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  words,  we  find  no  phrase  so  apt  to 
express  his  habit  and  character  as  those 
words  of  St  Paul,  “Our  conversation  is 
in  heaven.”  In  heaveo,  yet  not  in  para¬ 
dise — in  an  intennediate  unknown  region 
where  Truth  dwells,  and  all  the  lofty  souls 
of  things — was  Coleridge’s  abode  ;  a  sub- 
limer  Limbo,  not  below,  but  above  hu¬ 
manity — such  a  limbo  as  might  have  been 
placed  had  it  entered  into  the  conception 
of  a  still  greater  poet,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Purgatorio  instead  of  th^  Inferno — with 
great  souls  and  poets  dwelling  in  it,  like 
those  on  the  other  side,  who  “without 
hope  live  in  desire ;  ”  but  on  this,  with  de¬ 


sire  and  hope  mingled,  tracing  afar  off  the 
angel  forms  that  stand*around  the  throne, 
and  enduring  only  the  splendid  torment 
of  that  longing  to  mount  higher  and  ever 
higher,  which  is  the  form  of  their  purgation. 
He  is  like  a  mountain  with  head  ever  held 
high  over  the  common  ways  of  earth, 
sometimes  enveloped  in  clouds  and  mists, 
but  sometimes  towering  high  above  them 
into  the  blue  serene  which  lies  beyond. 
By  such  metaphors  alone  can  we  give 
an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  man  who, 
being  man,  was  often  blamable,  and 
often  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  though 
his  head  w^s  among  the  stars,  his  feet 
were  bound  to  trace  the  lawful  ways  of 
earthly  living,  taking  no  excuse  from  the 
height  of  spiritual  existence  to  which  his 
other  part  was  elevated.  This  view  of 
him  must  be  considered  in  its  turn  ;  but 
his  first  asi>ect  is  as  nearly  that  of  sheer 
spirit,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  embodiment — a  being  com|X)sed  of  in¬ 
tellect,  soul,  and  heart,  without  any  fleshly 
element — as  it  is  possible  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  conceive. 

This  spirituality  of  his  nature — we  use 
the  w’ord  not  in  a  religious  sense,  though 
Coleridge’s  nature  was  at  the  same  time 
deeply  religious — gives  a  certain  effect 
and  power  to  a^l  that  proceeds  from  him, 
which  much  surpasses  its  material  impor¬ 
tance.  His  acknowledged  greatness  as  a 
poet  is  built  perhaps  upon  the  very  small¬ 
est  matter-of-fact  foundation  that  ever 
fame  had.  His  so-called  poems,  good  and 
bad,  everything  he  has  done  in  rhyme,  oc¬ 
cupy  but  one  small  volume,  in  which  there 
is  included  much  that  is  of  no  particular 
importance,  and  some  things  which  are 
not  poetry  at  all ;  while  his  three  real  and 
great  poems,  the  “Ancient  Mariner,” 
“  Christabel,”  and  “  Love,”  would  not  do 
more  than  make  up  among  them  a  tiny 
brochure.  Two  of  these  are,  in  scojre  and 
construction,  very  far  from  intelligible  to 
the  common  understanding.  They  con¬ 
tain  none  of  the  elements  of  ordinary  pop- 
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ularity ;  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  prim¬ 
itive  emotions,  nor  gain  any  fictitious  in¬ 
terest  from  that  ixjwer  of  association  which 
often  carries  a  homely  verse  straight  to 
the  heart.  Yet  their  |)ower  is  so  uncjues- 
tionable  that  the  world  has  acknowledged 
it  in  its  own  des|)ite,  in  a  tremor  of  wonder 
and  perplexity  and  curiosity,  not  compre¬ 
hending  but  feeling,  and  bowing  down  be¬ 
fore  its  natural  king.  Though  we  hear  of 
adverse  criticism,  and  though  his  first 
great  poem,  being  jniblished  with  them, 
naturally  shared  the  fate  of  Wordsworth’s 
Lyrical  llallads,  yet  we  find  no  trace  of 
the  determined  opposition  against  which 
Wordsworth  had  to  fight  his  way  to  great¬ 
ness,  in  the  case  of  the  companion  whose 
vivid  imaginations  were  above  criticism. 
“  The  sweet,  soft,  still  breath  of  praise,” 
says  Professor  Wilson,  in  one  of  his  own 
most  beautiful  and  poetical  essays,  “rose 
from  many  a  secret  place  where  genius 
and  simplicity  abided ;  and  Coleridge, 
amid  the  simpers  of  the  silly,  and  the 
laughter  of  the  light,  and  the  scorn  of  the 
callous,  and  the  abuse  of  the  brutal,  re¬ 
ceived  the  laurel  crown  woven  by  the 
hands  of  all  the  best  of  his  brother  bards.” 
His  poetry  was  not  to  be  questioned ;  it 
was  strange,  wild,  original,  like  nothing 
else  in  earth  or  heaven ;  but  it  thrilled  every 
competent  spectator  with  consciousness 
of  a  new  power,  a  new  light  revealing  the 
unseen.  His  images  and  metaphors  are 
all  drawn  from  that  spiritual  Debatable 
Land  in  which  he  dwelt.  They  are  the 
utterance  of  one  who  sees  what  we  can¬ 
not  see,  and  hears  what  we  do  not  hear. 
His  whole  mind  and  soul  are  uplifted  to 
the  magic  hill-top  on  which  he  chants  his 
song,  with  his  singing-garments  round  him 
and  his  head  among  the  stars.  Thus  the 
strains,  so  few  in  number,  so  strange  in 
character,  affect  the  mind  more  powerful¬ 
ly  than  even  the  avowedly  great  poems 
which  are  written  under  more  ordinary 
conditions.  It  is  as  if  an  angel  sang  to 
us ;  yet  not  an  angel, — a  great,  iMJwerful, 
wandering,  wayward  spirit,  more  deeply 
sympathetic  with  earth  and  its  anguishes 
than  with  the  realm  of  celestial  bliss — 
aware  of  a  thousand  occult  forces  un¬ 
known  to  us,  strange  beings,  good  and 
bad,  whom  he  does  not  imagine,  but  sees 
with  those  larger  other  eyes  than  ours, 
which  are  his  by  right  of  his  nature.  The 
ship  that  drifts  against  the  sunset  with  its 
weird  players ;  the  beautiful  angel  who 


looks  the  knight  in  the  face,  and  whom 
he  knows  to  be  a  fiend  ;  the  loathly  yet 
lovely  lady,  “  beautiful  exceedingly,” 
who  throws  her  magic  over  Christabel, — 
all  these  are  apparitions  from  another 
world,  from  a  world  spiritual,  unseen,  be¬ 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  unknown  except 
in  so  far  as  the  seer  chooses  to  reveal  them, 
yet  haunting  our  visible  life  in  a  mysterious 
neighborhood,  weaving  themselves  in  with 
our  affairs,  accounting  for  a  thousand  mys¬ 
teries.  The  |)ower  which  his  Ifnowledge 
of  them  and  of  the  invisible  gives  him  af¬ 
fects  us  more  suddenly,  ntore  certainly, 
more  vividly,  than  any  other  kind  of  |K)e- 
try.  It  impresses  not  so  much  the  under¬ 
standing  as  a  kindred  imagination  which 
is  latent  in  every  one  of  us,  and  which  is 
more  rapid  and  potent  than  even  the  in¬ 
tellect.  I'hus  hosts  of  j)eople  who  could 
give  no  explanation  of  the  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ner,  or  of  its  effect  upon  their  minds — no 
more  than  the  wedding-guest  could,  who 
is  the  first  great  example  of  this  influence 
— have  been  moved  by  it  as  all  the  lofty 
musings  and  fine  philosophy  of  the  “  Ex¬ 
cursion”  could  never  move  them.  We 
do  not  pause  here  to  say  how  profoundly 
this  influence  was  felt  by  all  who  listened 
to  the  magical  monologue  of  the  poet  in 
those  days  when  he  had  ceased  to  put  his 
thoughts  into  verse.  Our  object  now  is 
simply  to  point  out  that  his  nature, — the 
predominance  of  spirit  in  him,  his  position 
as  an  almost  entirely  intellectual  and 
spiritual  being, — is  the  very  essence  of  his 
poetry,  and  has  carried  it  straight  to  that 
innermost  region  of  feeling  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  possessions  of  humanity — 
a  thing  at  once  deeper  and  wider  than  in¬ 
tellect.  I’hus  he  who  has  written  less, 
and  less  intelligibly  (so  to  speak),  than 
any  of  his  great  contemporaries — whose 
productions  are  to  those  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Byron,  of  Shelley,  even  of  Keats,  as  a 
drop  is  to  an  ocean — holds  a  i)osition  un- 
suq)assed  by  any  of  them,  and  greater  in 
actual  power  rfnd  influence  than  most. 
The  others  have  labored  incomparably 
more,  but  they  have  attained  no  higher  a  re¬ 
sult  so  far  as  fame  is  concerned.  For  in  all 
of  the  others  there  are  coarser  elements — 
the  visible  prose  of  art  as  well  as  its  higher 
inspiration — the  scaffolding  and  tools  and 
preparations  which  are  necessary  to  every 
mortal  structure,  and  betray  when  and 
how  it  was  made.  But  Coleridge  needs 
no  scaffoldings,  no  implements.  His  is 
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pure  poetry,  as  his  nature  is  all  spirit 
“The  body  that  does  us  grievous  wrong” 
is  never  visible,  scarce  necessary  except 
for  the  mere  voice,  its  most  ethereal  part. 
It  has  no  active  |X)wer  in  the  matter. 
The  song  comes  forth  to  us  chanted  soft¬ 
ly,  wnth  now  and  then  a  rising  swell  of  in¬ 
spiration,  out  of  the  undiscovered  world 
between  earth  and  heaven.  There  is  not 
even  any  effort  of  thought  or  invention, 
any  strain  of  discovery.  “  What  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears  ” 
— in  this  is  the  great  secret  of  his  fame. 

Coleridge  was  bom  in  1772,  in  the  little 
town  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire. 
His  father  was  vicar  of  the  parish,  and 
master  of  the  grammar-school,  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety,  who  died,  as  it  seems 
to  be  almost  necessary  that  a  jjoet’s  father 
should  die,  when  his  son  was  very  young. 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  the  young¬ 
est  of  ten  children.  His  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  seem  to  have  belonged  alto¬ 
gether  to  an  antecedent  generation,  and 
from  those  more  near  to  him  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  soon  and  very  completely 
detached  ;  though  his  early  recollections 
of  the  visionary  time,  when  he  was  the 
plaything  and  pet  of  the  family,  and  spe¬ 
cially  of  his  father,  who  was  already  an 
old  man  at  his  birth,  and  whose  delight  he 
was — are  pathetically  clear  and  vivid. 
The  child,  however,  was  only  nine  years 
old  when  he  lost  this  pious  and  tender 
father,  whom  all  his  life  long  he  laments 
as  his  one  irremediable  loss.  A  year 
afterwards  the  little  fellow  was  sent  to 
Christ’s  Hospital,  a  presentation  to  which 
had  been  secured  to  him  by  Judge  Buller, 
once  one  of  his  father’s  pupils.  From 
this  time  his  mother’s  house,  his  family 
and  home,  seemed  to  disappear  altogether 
from  about  him.  We  hear  absolutely  no 
more  of  them.  Whether  the  subsequent 
advancement  of  the  race  in  the  world  is 
due  to  their  own  qualities  entirely,  or  is  in 
any  degree  owing  to  the  fame  of  the  poet, 
for  whom  neither  they  ndr  the  world  did 
much,  is  beyond  our  power  of  judging ; 
but  certainly  the  {>arson’s  family  of  Ottery 
Sl  Mar)’  seems  to  have  lent  little  moral 
backing  or  affectionate  support  to  its  gift¬ 
ed  child.  He  describes  himself,  in  the 
second  hard  chapter  of  his  life,  after  the 
childish  petting  which  the  youngest  son 
had  received  at  home,  as  “  depressed, 
moping,  friendless,  poor  orphan,  half 
starved ;  ”  and  piteous  is  the  taJe  that  fol¬ 


lows — the  sketch  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  in 
its  then  condition,  and  of  the  hungry 
lonely  boy,  with  genius  swelling  in  his 
heart,  and  an  unsatisfied  boy’s  appetite, 
making  his  cheeks  hollow,  and  his  desires 
ravenous.  The  following  affecting  narra¬ 
tive,  written  in  Coleridge’s  person  by  the 
tender-hearted  Elia,  gives  the  best  view 
jxissible  of  this  scanty  and  suffering  com¬ 
mencement  of  life.  At  that  time,  it  may 
be  premised,  the  dietary  of  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital  was  of  the  lowest :  breakfast  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  “  quarter  of  i>enny  loaf,  moisten¬ 
ed  with  attenuated  small  beer  in  wooden 
piggins,  smacking'of  the  pitched  leathern 
jack  it  was  |x>ured  from  ;  ”  and  the  weekly 
rule  giving  “three  banyan-days  to  four 
meat  days.” 

“  I  was  a  poor  friendless  boy  ;  my  parents 
and  those  who  should  have  cared  for  me, 
were  far  away.  Those  few  acquaintance.*  of 
theirs,  whom  they  could  reckon  upon  being 
kind  to  me  in  the  great  city,  after  a  little  forc¬ 
ed  notice,  which  they  had  the  grace  to  take 
of  me  on  my  first  arrival  in  town,  soon  grew 
tired  of  my  holiday  visits.  They  seemed  to 
them  to  recur  too  often,  though  I  thought 
them  few  enough.  One  after  another,  they 
all  failed  me,  and  I  felt  myself  alone  among 
six  hundred  playmates.  Oh  the  cruelty  of 
separating  a  poor  tad  from  his  early  home¬ 
stead  !  The  yearnings  which  I  used  to  have 
towards  it  in  those  unfledged  years !  How 
in  my  dreams  would  my  native  town  come 
back  (far  in  the  west),  with  its  churches  and 
trees  and  faces  I  .  .  .  .  The  Long  warrq 
days  of  summer  never  return  but  they  bring 
with  them  a  gloom  from  the  haunting  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  whole  days'  leave,  when,  by 
some  strange  arrangement,  we  were  turned 
out  for  the  livelong  day,  upon  our  own  hands, 
whether  we  had  friends  to  go  to  or  none.  I 
remember  those  bathing  excursions  to  the 
New  River  which  Lamb  recalls  with  so  much 
relish,  better,  I  think,  than  he  can,  for  he 
was  a  home-seeking  lad,  and  did  not  care 
much  for  such  water-parties.  How  we  would 
sally  forth  into  the  fields,  and  strip  under  the 
first  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  wanton  like 
young  dace  in  the  streams,  getting  appetites 
for  the  noon  ;  which  those  of  us  that  were 
penniless  (our  scanty  morning  crust  long 
since  exhausted)  had  not  the  means  of  allay¬ 
ing — while  the  cattle  and  the  birds  and  the 
fishes  were  at  feed  about  us,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  satisfy  our  cravings  ;  the  very 
beauty  of  the  day  and  the  exercise  of  the 
pastime,  and  the  sense  of  liberty  setting  a 
keener  edge  upon  them !  How  faint  and 
languid,  finally,  we  would  return  toward 
nightfall  to  our  desired  morsel,  half  rejoicing, 
half  reluctant,  that  the  hours  of  uneasy  liber¬ 
ty  had  expired  I 
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“It  was  worse  in  the  days  of  winter,  to  go 
prowling  about  the  streets  objectless,  shiver* 
ing  at  cold  windows  of  printshops,  to  extract 
a  little  amusement;  or  haply,  as  a  last  resort, 
in  the  hope  of  a  little  novelty,  to  pay  a  fifty- 
times-repeated  visit  (where  our  individual 
faces  would  be  as  well  known  to  the  warden 
as  those  of  his  own  charges)  to  the  lions  in 
the  Tower,  to  whose  levee,  by  courtesy  im¬ 
memorial,  we  had  a  prescriptive  right  of  ad¬ 
mission.*’ 

This  melancholy  and  harsh  life  was, 
however,  ameliorated  by  some  curious 
personal  incidents.  Once,  for  example, 
the  solitary  boy,  moving  along  the  crowd¬ 
ed  streets,  fancied,  in  the  strange  vividness 
of  his  waking  dream,  that  he  was  Leander 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont.  His 
hand  “  came  in  contact  with  a  gentleman’s 
pocket  ’’  as  he  pursued  this  visionary 
amusement,  and  for  two  or  three  minutes 
Coleridge  was  in  danger  of  being  taken 
into  custody  as  a  pickpocket.  On  finding 
out  how  matters  really  stood,  however, 
this  stranger — genial,  nameless  soul — im¬ 
mediately  gave  to  the  strange  boy  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  subscription  to  a  library  close 
by,  thus  setting  him  up,  as  it  were,  in  life. 
C)n  another  occasion,  one  of  the  higher 
boys,  a  “  depuly-firecian,’’  found  him 
seated  in  a  corner  reading  Virgil.  “  Are 
you  studying  your  lesson  ?  ’’  he  asked. 
“  No ;  1  am  reading  for  pleasure,’’  said 
the  boy,  who  was  not  sufficiently  advanced 
to  read  V’irgil  in  school.  This  introduced 
him  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  head¬ 
master  IJowyer,  and  made  of  the  elder 
scholar,  Middleton  by  name,  a  steady 
friend  and  counsellor  for  years.  Yet  at 
this  time  Coleridge  was  considered  by  the 
lower  master,  under  whom  he  was,  “a 
dull  and  inept  scholar,  who  could  not  be 
made  to  rei)eat  a  single  rule  of  syntax,  al¬ 
though  he  would  give  a  rule  in  his  own 
way.”  'I’he  life,  however,  of  this  great 
school,  with  all  its  injudicious  liberties  and 
confinements,  must  have  been  anything 
but  a  healthy  one.  Starved  and  solitary, 
careless  of  play  as  play,  and  already  full 
of  that  consuming  spiritual  curiosity  which 
never  left  him,  Coleridge’s  devotion  to  the 
indiscriminate  stores  of  the  circulating 
library  gave  the  last  aggravation  to  all  the 
unwholesome  particulars  of  his  life.  “  Con¬ 
ceive  what  I  must  have  been  at  fourteen,” 
he  exclaims.  “  I  was  in  a  continual  low 
fever.  My  whole  being  was,  with  eyes 
closed  to  every  object  of  present  sense,  to 
crumple  myself  up  in  a  sunny  corner  and 
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read,  read,  read  ;  fancy  myself  on  Robin¬ 
son  Cnisoe’s  island  finding  a  mountain  of 
plum-cake,  and  eating  a  room  for  myself, 
and  then  eating  it  into  the  shapes  of  tables 
and  chairs — hunger,  and  fancy  !  ”  At  the 
same  time  he  adds,  “  My  talents  and 
superiority  made  me  forever  at  the  head 
in  my  routine  of  study,  though  utterly 
without  the  desire  to  be  so — without  a 
spark  of  ambition;  and  as  to  emulation,  it 
had  no  meaning  for  me  ;  but  the  difference 
between  me  and  my  form-fellows,  in  our 
lessons  and  exercises,  bore  no  proportion 
to  the  measureless  difference  between  me 
and  them  in  the  wide,  wild  wilderness  of 
useless  unarranged  book-knowledge  and 
book-thoughts.”  A  droll  incident  occur¬ 
red  about  this  period  of  his  life,  which 
shows  how  true  w'as  this  absolute  want  of 
ambition.  The  friendless  boy  had  made 
ac(]uaintance  with  a  shoemaker  and  his 
wife,  who  had  a  shop  near  the  school,  and 
who  were  kind  to  him  ;  and  thereupon  he 
conceived  the  extraordinary  idea  of  get¬ 
ting  himself  apprenticed  to  his  friend, 
whom  he  persuaded  to  go  to  the  head¬ 
master  to  make  this  wonderful  proposal. 
“Od’s  my  life,  man,  what  d’ye  mean?” 
cried  the  master,  with  not  unnatural  indig¬ 
nation  mingling  with  his  amazement ;  ar^ 
notwithstanding  Coleridge’s  sujrport  of  the 
application,  the  shoemaker  was  turned*out 
of  the  place,  and  the  would  be  apprentice 
chosen,  “against  my  will,”  he  says,  “as 
one  of  those  destined  for  the  university.” 
The  same  irascible  yet  excellent  master 
flogged  the  boy  severely  on  hearing  that 
he  boasted  of  being  an  infidel.  It  is  o<ld 
and  amusing,  however,  to  realize  what 
might  have  been  Coleridge’s  fate  had  he 
been  allowed  his  boyish  will.  We  doubt 
much  whether  the  conditions  of  his  life 
would  have  been  half  so  much  changed  as 
would  appear  at  the  first  glance  had  it 
been  spent  on  the  cobbler’s  bench.  There, 
as  elsewhere,  he  would  have  been  the  or¬ 
acle  of  a  circle.  He  would  have  talked 
over  his  shoemaking  as  he  talked  all 
through  his  literature,  gathering  around 
him  a  little  throng  of  worshippers,  less 
learned,  no  doubt,  but  not  less  enthusias¬ 
tic.  Of  all  the  men  of  genius  we  know, 
he  is  the  one  who  would  have  suffered 
least  from  such  a  metamorphosis.  Imag¬ 
ination  indeed  has  little  difficulty  in  pic¬ 
turing  this  wonderful  phase  of  the  might- 
have-been.  How  he  would  have  talked 
in  the  queer  little  dingy  shop  ;  how  his 
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big  forehead  and  dreamy  eyes  would  have 
shown  in  the  obscurity;  how  quaintly  his 
strange  knowledge,  his  weird  wisdom,  the 
depth  and  intensity  of  his  vision,  would 
have  illuminated  the  place  about  him  ; 
and  what  a  novel  and  wonderful  effect 
would  that  illumination  have  had  ui)on 
the  intense  reality  of  lowly  life !  Cole¬ 
ridge,  as  a  cobbler,  is  one  of  the  quaint¬ 
est  and  most  tempting  suggestions  which 
fancy  ever  had.  It  opens  up  to  us  an 
entire  new  world. 

This,  however,  was  not  to  be.  His 
next  stage  in  life  was  not  a  shoemaker’s 
shop  in  Newgate  Street,  but  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  1791  at 
the  age  of  nineteen — the  object  of  many 
high  prophecies  and  hopes  on  the  part  of 
his  school  and  schoolfellows,  who  had 
unanimously  determined  that  he  was  to 
be  great  and  do  them  honor.  The  first 
thing  he  did,  however,  was,  alas !  too 
common  an  incident :  he  got  into  debt, 
though  not,  it  would  appear,  for  an  over¬ 
whelming  sum,  or  in  any  discreditable 
way.  So  long  as  his  friend  of  Christ’s 
Hospital,  Middleton,  remained  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Coleridge  pursued  his  studies  with 
a  great  deal  of  regularity,  and  in  his  first 
year  won  the  i)rize  for  a  Greek  ode.  But 
after  a  while  his  industry  slackened,  and 
a  kind  of  dreamy  idleness — implying  no 
languor  of  the  soul  or  comnmn  reluctance 
to  mental  work,  but  rather,  it  would  seem, 
a  disinclination  to  work  in  the  usual 
grooves,  and  do  what  was  expected  of 
him — took  jwssession  of  the  young  schol¬ 
ar.  “  He  was  very  studious,  but  his  read¬ 
ing  w’as  desultory  and  capricious,”  writes 
a  fellow- student  “He  was  ready  at  any 
time  to  unshed  his  mind  in  conversation, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  his  rooms  were  a 
constant  rendezvous  of  conversation-lov¬ 
ing  friends.  What  evenings  have  1  spent  in 
these  rooms  !  What  little  suppers,  or  siz¬ 
ings,  as  they  were  called,  have  I  enjoyed ; 
when  y^Cschylus  and  Plato  and  Thucy¬ 
dides  were  pushed  aside  with  a  pile  of 
lexicons  and  the  like,  to  discuss  the 
pamphlets  of  the  day !  Ever  and  anon  a 
pamphlet  issued  from  the  jjen  of  Burke. 
There  was  no  need  of  having  the  book 
before  us ;  Coleridge  had  read  it  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  would  re¬ 
peat  whole  pages  verbatim."  It  was 
while  he  was  at  the  university  that  the 
French  Revolution  occurred ;  but,  strange¬ 
ly  enough,  this  great  event  made  no  such 


impression  on  the  visionary  as  it  did  upon 
Wordsworth’s  steadier  mind — the  reason 
of  this  however  being,  no  doubt,  that  he 
was  much  less  closely  thrown  in  contact 
with  it.  His  college  life  was  interrupted 
by  a  curious  and  whimsical  accident,  for 
it  does  not  seem  to  deserve  a  more  seri¬ 
ous  name.  He  had  failed  to  win  a  uni¬ 
versity  scholarship,  his  friend  Middleton 
had  left  Cambridge,  and  other  causes 
combined  to  dishearten  him.  One  au¬ 
thority  informs  us  that  he  was  tormented 
by  his  creditors,  and  another  that  he  had 
been  refused  by  a  young  lady  to  whom  he 
had  given  his  heart.  Deeply  cast  down 
and  despondent,  he  left  Cambridge  and 
went  to  London,  where  he  strayed  about 
the  streets  all  night  in  the  first  outburst 
of  that  strange  dreamy  self-abandonment 
and  rebellion  against  life’s  ordinary  laws 
which  recurred  so  often  in  his  troubled 
existence.  This  was  the  first ;  and  there 
is  in  it  something  of  the  boy’s  innocent 
and  wayward  but  deep  despair,  which 
makes  the  reader  smile  even  while  he  is 
most  deeply  touched  by  the  lad’s  solitary 
wandering  and  foolish  misery.  He  gave 
away  everything  he  had  in  his  pockets  to 
beggars  whom  he  met  with  during  this 
confused  nocturnal  ramble,  and  in  the 
morning  woke  up  from  his  dream  at  the 
sight  of  a  bill  on  the  wall  which  invited 
“  smart  lads”  to  enlist  in  the  15th,  Elliot’s, 
Light  Dragoons.  He  paused  before  this 
with  a  reflection  worthy  of  a  half-crazed 
l)hilosopher  of  twenty.  “  I  have  had  all 
my  life  a  violent  antipathy  to  soldiers  and 
horses,”  he  said  to  himself ;  “  the  sooner 
I  can  cure  myself  of  these  absurd  preju¬ 
dices  the  better,  and  I  will  enlist  in  this 
regiment !  ”  And  so  he  did  accordingly, 
calling  himself,  with  a  philosophical  ab¬ 
surdity,  in  which  there  is  a  gleam  of  humor, 
Comberbach,  as  being  likely  to  cumber 
the  back  of  any  horse  on  which  he  was 
placed. 

In  this  curious  situation  he  remained  for 
six  months,  making  himself,  as  his  differ¬ 
ent  biographers  inform  us,  a  very  useful 
and  entertaining  member  of  the  corps ; 
not  in  any  warlike  way,  it  is  true — his 
chief  qualities  in  that  respect  being  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fall  from  his  horse,  and  absolute 
incapacity  to  learn  his  drill.  But  he 
nursed  his  sick  comrades  with  kind  and 
not  unskilful  hands ;  and  he  told  them 
stories  till  the  whole  regiment  was  ready 
to  serve  him — cleaning  his^horse  and  ac- 
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coutrcments  for  him,  and  relieving  him 
from  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  barracks. 
He  was  discovered,  one  account  tells  us, 
in  consecjuence  of  having  interi)osed  to 
correct  a  Greek  translation  which  one 
officer  made  to  another  in  his  hearing — a 
very  wonderful  incident,  surely,  since  we 
doubt  whether  young  dragoon  officers  are 
much  more  in  the  way  of  quoting  Euripi¬ 
des  than  young  troopers  are  of  setting 
them  right.  Another  and  more  likely 
story  is,  that  he  was  met  in  the  streets  by 
a  fellow-student,  who  informed  his  friends 
of  his  whereabouts,  and  was  thus  the 
means  of  delivering  him  from  the  new  coil 
of  circumstances  which  doubtless  by  this 
time  had  lost  their  attraction  of  novelty. 
He  went  back,  accordingly,  to  his  college 
after  this  o<ld  adventure,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  particular  impres¬ 
sion  on  his  mind,  though  it  furnishes  a 
quaint  chapter  to  his  life. 

We  are  not  inforined  who  the  “friends" 
were  who  thus  restored  Coleridge  to  his 
natural  sphere,  and  supported  him  at  col¬ 
lege.  Indeed  it  has  never  been  our  fate 
to  encounter  a  life  more  lost  in  mystifica¬ 
tions,  or  less  easy  to  disentangle  from 
the  mists  of  statement  and  counterstate¬ 
ment  which  have  grown  about  it.  1  his 
is  chiefly  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  things  in  it  which  the 
natural  feeling  of  relations  and  descend¬ 
ants  would  fain  have  concealed.  Con¬ 
cealment,  however,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
man,  is  even  more  hopeless  than  it  is  in 
respect  to  ordinary  persons  ;  and  it  would 
have  been  much  better  not  only  for  the 
w’orld,  in  the  contemplation  of  a  most 
pathetic  life,  but  to  the  family  and  good 
fame  of  Coleridge,  had  some  one  ventured 
to  tell  the  sad  story  plainly  and  fully.  As 
it  is,  we,  have  to  make  our  way  as  we  can 
through  Gilman’s  unfinished  and  flattering 
fragment  of  biography — through  the  more 
satisfactory  yet  too  reticent  and  also  un¬ 
finished  sketch  appended  by  his  nephew 
to  the  “  Hiographia  Literaria,”  on  one 
side ;  and  through  Cottle’s  maundering 
and  self-sufficient  Recollections,  and  the 
elegant  indiscretions  of  De  Quincey,  on 
the  other.  The  attempt  to  smooth  over 
on  one  hand,  gives  the  inclination  to  clear 
up  on  the  other  a  spiteful  and  ill-tempered 
aspect ;  and  we  find  ourselves  lost  at  last 
in  a  flood  of  mysterious  gossip,  no  man 
venturing  to  speak  plainly.  VVe  hope  to 
be  able,  out  of  this  muddle,  to  disentangle 


the  sad  and  checkered  thread  of  the  poet’s ' 
life,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  present  sub¬ 
ject  ;  but  it  is  no  easy  task.  His  faults 
were  great  and  grievous,  no  doubt ;  and 
they  were  thrown  into  fuller  light  by  the 
success  and  the  virtues  of  his  two  friends, 
Wordsworth  and  Southey,  both  of  whom, 
with  not  much  advantage  over  him  in  the 
outset  of  life,  managed,  nevertheless,  to 
live  and  thrive  without  compromising  their 
poetic  character,  and  to  secure  comfort 
and  good  reputation  as  men,  besides  their 
fame.  But  it  is  often  the  fallen  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  heart  turns  most  tender¬ 
ly  ;  and  a  true  record  of  Coleridge’s  weak¬ 
nesses,  temptations,  and  miseries  would, 
we  cannot  doubt,  be  found  his  best  plea 
for  human  pardon. 

After  this  escapade  of  soldiering  he  re¬ 
turned  to  college,  but  only  for  a  short 
time,  his  habits  having  been  broken  and 
his  mind  unsettled,  no  doubt,  by  so  strange 
a  break  in  his  academic  life.  He  had 
also  by  this  time  adopted,  or  supposed 
himself  to  have  adopted,  the  doctrines  of 
the  Unitarians — doctrines  which  he  after¬ 
wards  condemned  with  all  the  eloquence 
and  vehemence  of  which  be  was  master. 
His  temporary  adoption  of  them  seems  to 
have  meant  little  more  than  the  general 
disorder  and  unsettlement  of  a  young 
man’s  religious  views.  “  I  always  told 
the  Unitarians,”  he  said  afterwards,  “that 
thei&  interpretations X)f  Scripture  were  in¬ 
tolerable  upon  any  principles  of  sound 
criticism ;  and  that  if  they  were  to  offer 
to  construe  the  will  of  a  neighbor  as  they 
did  that  of  their  Maker,  they  would  be 
scouted  out  of  society.  I  said  then,  plain¬ 
ly  and  openly,  that  it  was  clear  enough 
that  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians. 
But  at  that  time  I  had  a  strong  sense  of 
the  repugnancy  of  the  doctrine  of  vicari¬ 
ous  atonement  to  the  moral  being,  and  I 
thought  nothing  could  counterbalance  that. 
‘What  care  I,’  I  said,  ‘for  the  Platonisms 
of  John  or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Paul  ?  My 
conscience  revolts  1  ’  That  was  the  ground 
of  my  U  nitarianism.” 

At  the  end  of  his  college  course  he 
made  acquaintance  with  Southey — an  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  rapidly  ripened  into  the 
warmest  friendship,  and  which,  in  1 794, 
led  him  to  Bristol — where  he  fell  in  love, 
and,  as  was  natural  enough,  fell  also  into 
one  of  those  vaguely  splendid  plans  of 
Paradise  revived,  and  a  new  Utopia, 
which  are  so  delightful  to  the  imagination 
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of  youth.  A  great  deal  more  than  is  at 
all  necessary  seems  to  have  been  made  of 
this  plan  by  the  foolish  loquacity  of  the 
bookseller  Cottle,  who  suddenly  found 
himself  in  the  delightful  position  of  patron 
and  assisting  providence  to  a  cluster  of 
young  men  of  genius,  and  whose  sense  of 
practical  superiority  to  all  their  ravings 
evidently  intoxicated  him.  The  plan  it¬ 
self,  called  Pantisocrasy,  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  foolish  ever  invented 
by  babe,  lover,  or  poet.  The  chief  ori¬ 
ginators  of  it — Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Lovell — were  respectively  engaged  to 
Sara,  Mary,  and  Edith  Ericker,  young 
women  who  have  left  but  few  traces  of 
their  own  individuality  u|X)n  the  world, 
yet  whose  fortune  was  remarkable  enough. 
What  more  congenial  to  the  three  young 
pairs,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  than 
the  new  life,  under  new  and  strange  con¬ 
ditions  delightfully  unusual,  novel,  unlike 
anything  to  be  found  elsewhere,  which 
this  dream  set  before  them  ?  The  bride¬ 
grooms  were  allied  to  each  other  by  the 
half-adoring  bond  of  i)oetic  friendship  and 
mutual  admiration  ;  the  brides  were  sisters ; 
an  ideal  group,  combining  all  that  each 
wanted — love,  friendship,  mutual  aid,  and 
a  ready-made  and  perfectly  sympathetic 
society.  In  the  present  day  the  youthful 
brain,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
twenty-five,  has  grown  less  susceptible  ; 
but  a  great  many  of  us  still  can  remember 
the  time  when  such  a  vision  would  have 
set  our  whole  being  afiame.  The  colony 
was  to  be  planted  on  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  chiefly  because  that  river 
]X)ssessed  a  soft  and  lic^uid  name !  and 
was  to  supi)ort  itself  as  Adam  and 
Eve  did,  by  that  delving  and  spinning 
which  are  the  primitive  arts  of  mankind. 
No  doubt  this  plan  aflbrded  an  infinite 
deal  of  talk  to  the  lovers,  and  to  all  their 
friends.  It  was  discussed  with  all  that 
mock  seriousness  and  profound  solemnity 
to  which  youth  is  prone ;  and  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  carried  out,  no  doubt,  so  long  as 
the  craze  lasted,  by  help  of  that  glorious 
haphazard  which  we  all  trust  in  more  or  less 
in  the  beginning  of  life.  There  is  no 
trace,  however,  of  any  actual  step  being 
taken  in  the  matter,  though  good  Mr.  Cottle 
accepted  everything  au  pted  de  la  lettre, 
and  makes  the  most  of  the  divine  folly 
without  any  consciousness  of  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  eft'ervescence  which  existed  in  these 
young  brains.  By  the  beginning  of  1795, 
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Coleridge  had  shaken  himself  free  of  the 
university  without  even  taking  his  degree. 
He  would  seem  at  the  same  time,  so  far 
as  any  further  indication  is  given  us,  to 
have  shaken  himself  free  of  his  family, 
whom  he  had  no  doubt  disappointed  and 
exasperated,  and  to  have  thrown  himself 
upon  the  world,  in  which  he  was  hence¬ 
forward  to  fight  a  painful  battle  for  him¬ 
self,  without  either  aid  from  or  reference 
to  his  kith  and  kin.  “He  returned  with 
Southey  to  Bristol,”  says  his  nephew,  “  and 
commenced  man.” 

Up  to  this  moment,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  he  had  published  nothing,  and 
had  not  written  much.  His  friends  had 
probably  destined  him  for  the  Church, 
which  of  cPurse  had  become  im|)ossible 
from  his  Unitarian  principles ;  but  it  is 
evident  that  no  kind  of  professional  train¬ 
ing  had  ever  been  his.  He  was  penniless  ; 
but  his  mind  was  full  and  overflowing 
with  a  thousand  schemes  :  he  had  done 
nothing  as  yet  to  compromise  himself  with 
the  world,  and  he  impressed  upon  every 
one  who  saw  him  a  conviction  of  his  ex¬ 
ceeding  genius.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  fully  understood,  that  his  actual  poverty 
was  rendered  so  much  greater  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  even,  like  so  many  a 
penniless  genius,  a  manuscript  in  his  (lock- 
et  with  which  to  conquer  fate.  He  had 
neither  money  nor  money’s  worth.  The 
liberal  Cottle  had  offered  him  thirty  guin¬ 
eas  for  a  volume  of  poems  not  yet  written, 
and  had  afterwards  added  to  this  by  a  pro¬ 
mise  “  to  give  him  one  guinea  and  a  half 
for  every  hundred  lines  he  might  present 
to  me,  whether  rhyme  or  blank  verse.” 
On  this  substantial  provision  the  young 
man  married  !  replying  to  some  one  who 
asked  what  his  means  were  with  the  lofty 
intimation  that  “  Mr.  Cottle  had  made 
him  such  an  offer  that  he  felt  no  solicitude 
on  the  subject.”  This,  Heaven  help  him  ! 
was  his  way  of  “commencing  man.”  He 
was  but  twenty-three,  still  in  all  the  chaos 
of  youthful  fancies,  with  an  unsteady  mind 
veering  about  like  the  wind,  and  that  fa¬ 
tal  mixture  of  hope,  self-confidence,  and 
readiness  to  embrace  every  new  plan  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  which  contains  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  ruin.  No  doubt  it  was  his  im¬ 
mense  knowledge  and  wonderful  versatility 
which  made  him  so  open  to  every  sugges¬ 
tion,  since  of  a  hundred  subjects  one  was 
as  easy  and  as  natural  to  him  as  anoth¬ 
er.  He  had  begun  his  life  in  Bristol  (as 
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did  also  Southey)  by  delivering  lectures, 
which  apparently  paid  sufficiently  well  to 
keep  him  afloat  for  the  time.  But  now 
more  serious  and  steady  work  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood  was  necessary.  It  is  a  curious  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  intellectual  excitement  of  the 
age,  that  not  Coleridge  only,  but  Cottle 
and  other  practical  men,  seem  to  have 
felt  it  quite  possible  for  the  young  poet 
to  earn  his  bread  by  the  new  tide  of  verse 
which  made  his  honeymoon  musical.  He 
himself,  for  the  moment  atlea.st,  was  noth¬ 
ing  loath.  He  took  his  bride  to  a  cottage  at 
Citvedon,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel  ;  and  here  for  a  short  but  beautiful  mo¬ 
ment  made  visible  his  impnident  happiness. 
The  solitary  had  become  two — there  was  no 
time  as  yet  for  the  entrance  of  heavy  dis¬ 
quietude.  His  Sara  had  still  all  the  compla¬ 
cency  of  a  bride,  all  the  admiration  for  his 
powers  of  a  young  woman  in  love ;  and 
he  could  admire  and  adore  and  sing  lit¬ 
anies  to  the  woman  he  loved,  without  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  ask  himself  whether  she 
understood  or  cared  for  them.  Here  are 
the  first  breathings  of  the  poet’s  con¬ 
tent  : — 

“  Low  was  our  pretty  cot  ;  our  tallest  rose 
Peeped  at  the  chamber-window.  We  could  hear 
At  silent  noon,  and  eve,  and  early  mom. 

The  sea's  faint  murmur.  In  the  open  air 
Our  myrtles  blossomed,  and  across  the  porch 
Thick  jasmines  twined  :  the  little  landscape  round 
Was  green  and  woody,  and  refreshed  the  eye. 

And  we  were  blessed.  Oft  with  patient  ear 
Long-listening  to  the  viewless  sky-lark’s  note 
(Viewless,  or  haply  for  a  moment  seen  . 
Gleaming  on  sunny  wings),  in  whisjjered  tones 
I’ve  said  to  my  beloved,  '  .Such,  sweet  girl ! 

The  inoUrusive  song  of  happiness. 

Unearthly  minstrelsy  !  then  only  heard 

When  the  soul  seeks  to  hear  ;  when  all  is  hushed. 

And  the  soul  listens  1  ” 

And  again — 

**  My  pensive  Sara  !  thy  soft  cheek  reclined 
Thus  on  my  arm,  most  soothing  sweet  it  is 
To  sit  beside  our  cot,  our  cot  o’ergrown 
With  white-flowered  jasmine,  and  the  broad-leaved 
myrtle, 

(Meet  emblems  they  of  Innocence  and  Love  !) 
And  watch  the  clouds,  that  late  were  rich  with 
light. 

Slow  saddening  round,  and  mark  the  star  of  eve 
Serenely  brilliant  (such  should  wisdom  be) 

Shine  opposite  I  How  exquisite  the  scents 
Snatched  from  yon  bean-held  I  and  the  world  so 
hushed  I  ” 

For  a  few  years  this  Arcadian  strain  is 
heard  at  intervals,  indicating  the  pleasant 
changes  of  the  gentle  domestic  story.  At 
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one  time  the  poet  thanks  God  who  has 
given  him  v  Peace  and  this  cot,  and  thee, 
heart-honored  maid  ” — at  another,  he  an¬ 
swers  the  question  how  he  felt  when  his 
first  child,  born  in  his  absence,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  At  first  “  my  slow  heart 
was  only  sad,”  he  says  : — 

**  But  when  I  saw  it  on  its  mother’s  arm. 

And  hanging  at  her  bosom  (she  the  while 
Bent  o’er  its  features  with  a  tearful  smile) 

Then  I  was  thrilled  and  melted,  and  most  warm 
Impressed  a  father's  kiss  ;  and  all  beguiled 
Of  dark  remembrance  and  presageful  fear, 

I  seemed  to  see  an  angel-form  appear — 

’Twas  even  thine,  beloved  woman  mild  ! 

So  for  the  mother’s  sake  the  child  was  dear. 
And  dearer  was  the  mother  for  the  child.” 

When  he  is  absent,  there  is  still  the 
same  refrain  of  love.  In  the  “  Day- 
Dream  ”  he  gives  us  a  little  picture  of  his 
still  lover-like  sentiments  : — 

“If  thou  wert  here  these  tears  were  tears  of  light ; 

But  from  as  sweet  a  vision  did  I  start 
As  ever  made  those  eyer  grow  idly  bright. 

And  though  I  weep,  yet  still  around  my  heart  ’ 
K  sweet  and  playful  tenderness  did  linger. 
Touching  my  heart  as  with  an  infant’s  finger.  ^ 


Across  my  breast  there  lay  a  weight  so  warm 
As  if  some  bird  had  taken  shelter  there. 

And  lo  !  I  seemed  to  see  a  woman’s  form. 

Thine,  Sara,  tliine  I  Oh  Joy,  if  thine  it  were. 

I  gaaed  with  stifled  breath  and  feared  to  stir  it, 
No  sweeter  trance  e’er  wrapt  a  yearning  spirit. 

And  now  when  I  seemed  sure  thy  face  to  see. 

Thy  own  dear  self  in  our  own  quiet  home. 
There  came  an  elfish  laugh  and  wakened  me ; 

’Twas  Frederic  who  behind  my  chair  had  cloorb. 
And  with  his  bright  eyes  at  my  face  was  peeping ; 
I  blessed  him,  tried  to  laugh,  and  fell  a-weeping.’’ 

When  this  first  note  of  joy  begins  to  die 
on  the  ear,  the  children  come  in,  or  at 
least  the  eldest  child,  the  babe  who  is 
cradled  at  the  young  father’s  feet,  when 
he  sits  up  at  his  work  after  all  else  are  at 
rest  in  his  cottage.  Nothing  can  be  more 
watm,  more  tender,  than  those  outpourings 
of  his  love  and  happiness.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  reality  and  fervor,  the  truth 
and  purity,  of  the  sweet  domestic  idyll — so 
long  as  it  lasts. 

But  unfortunately  this  was  not  long. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  poverty 
is  gentle  and  almost  pleasant — at  least  to 
the  spectator — when  she  can  be  at  least 
supposed  to  be  the  handmaid  of  goodness, 
restraining  self-indulgence,  and  making 
many  temptations  impossible  ;  and  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  she  is  noble, 
enduring  the  evils  she  cannot  mitigate. 

10 
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But  for  once  that  poverty  can  exhibit  these 
attractive  features,  there  are  a  hundred  in 
which  she  can  be  nothing  but  hideous — 
when  her  physical  sufferings  are  as  nothing 
to  the  little  meannesses,  the  greedy  aspect, 
the  ravenous  demand  she  makes,  whether 
with  her  will  or  not.  Of  all  terrible  things 
in  the  world,  this  hungering  penury  is  the 
most  terrible.  It  compels  a  man  to  a 
hundred  humiliations,  it  forces  him  to 
shifts  and  importunities  he  loathes,  it 
makes  him  despicable  to  himself  and 
others,  and  finally  it  ruins  his  character, 
and  converts  him  in  reality  into  the  sorry, 
shifty,  greedy,  shameless  wretch  which  he 
has  been  forced  to  appear.  I'his  awful 
power  was  seated  on  the  very  springs  of 
Coleridge’s  life ;  his  own  fault,  it  is  true — 
for  everything  connected  with  his  start  in 
life  had  been  alike  foolish — but  still  there 
it  was.  It  put  its  grip  u]>on  him  in  the 
very'  commencement  of  this  poetic  hapi)i- 
ness.  How  were  those  gentle  strains  of 
melodious  verse  to  jrrovide  for  the  terrible 
prose  necessities  which  the  foolish  lad  had 
never  dreamed  of?  The  young  poet 
worked  with  what  heart  he  could  at  “  Reli¬ 
gious  M  usings,”  and  other  vague  prelec¬ 
tions  in  blank  verse,  to  make  up  that  thirty 
guineas  already  all  eaten  and  consumed, 
and  to  cover  the  jroor  little  table,  which, 
alas  !  had  an  ever-recurring  need  of  being 
re-covered,  such  as  no  {metical  imagina¬ 
tion  ever  conceived.  Thirty  guineas,  for 
instance^  though  a  stupendous  sum,  was 
nothing  when  set  against  the  still  more  stu¬ 
pendous  daily  continual  return  of  breakfast, 
dinner,  supper,  all  needing  to  be  j)rovided 
for,  and  yet  again  to  be  provided  for  day 
after  day.  It  is  this  honible  persistence 
of  necessity  which  crushes  the  unfortunate 
idealist.  Coleridge  had  made  a  brilliant 
conception  of  life  in  the  general,  but  he 
was  ai)palled  by  it  in  the  particular.  His 
mind  could  embrace  the  grandeur  but  not 
the  pettiness  ;  and  all  the  miseries  which 
naturally  attend  the  man  without  money 
and  without  practical  energy  came  upon 
him  like  a  flood. 

After  a  short  time  he  moved  from  Cleve- 
don  back  to  Bristol,  and  there  projected 
and  commenced  the  curious  little  maga- 
zine-newsjjaper  called  the  “Watchman,” 
which  he  began  with  great  vigor  and  hope, 
having  obtained,  by  means  of  a  tour  in 
search  of  them,  canvassing  for  orders,  the 
large  number  of  2,000  subscribers.  The 
publication,  however,  failed,  and  died  at 
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its  tenth  number.  A  great  many  amusing 
and  whimsical  incidents  are  recorded  of 
this  short-lived  organ  of  oi)inion.  The 
young  |x>et  visited  Birmingham,  Worcester, 
Nottingham,  Sheffield,  Derby,  I.iverpool, 
and  a  great  many  other  places  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  forthcoming  work,  with  a  zeal 
which  was,  no  doubt,  heightened  by  his 
characteristic  satisfaction  in  seeing  new 
faces,  and  having  it  in  his  power  to  talk 
to  an  ever-varying  line  of  listeners.  All 
sorts  of  adventures  met  him  on  his  way. 
At  Derby  he  met  Dr.  Darwin,  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  another  not  less  famous  philosopher 
who  embellishes  our  own  age,  who  “  ban¬ 
tered  me  on  the  subject  of  religion,”  and 
“  boasted  that  he  had  never  read  one  book 
in  favor  of  such  stufi.”  “  1  heard  all  his 
arguments,”  says  the  wandering  j)hiloso- 
pher,  with  a  certain  youthful  grandeur, 
“and  told  him  it  was  infinitely  consoling 
to  me  to  find  that  the  arguments  of  so 
great  a  man  adduced  against  the  existence 
of  a  (lod,  and  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion,  were  such  as  had  startled  me  at 
fifteen,  but  had  become  the  objects  of  my 
smile  at  twenty.”  The  Christian  aimlogist 
who  took  this  lofty  ground  was  at  the  time, 
it  must  be  rememberetl,  a  i)rofessed  Uni¬ 
tarian,  and  as  such  jjreached  several  times 
during  this  expedition  in  Unitarian  chapels 
“  in  a  blue  coat  and  white  waistcoat,”  thus 
showing  his  superiority  to  everything  that 
was  conventional !  At  Derby  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  settle  in  that  place,  and  oi)en  a 
day-school,  by  which  it  was  sui)i)osed  that 
he  migjit  make  a  modest  fortune,  working 
but  four  hours  a  day.  'I'o  this  suggestion, 
as  to  most  others,  Coleridge  lent  a  serious 
ear,  really  thinking  of  doing  it,  as  would 
ai)pear,  until  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
it !  At  Birmingham  something  more  im¬ 
portant  hapjiened,  as  he  there  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  Charles  Lloyd,  a  poetical 
and  high-minded  hypochondriac,  who  soon 
afterwards  went  to  live  with  the  poet,  and 
helped  the  poor  little  household  through 
its  first  troubles. 

Thus  he  wandered  on  his  way,  leaving 
wherever  he  went  a  luminous  track  behind 
him,  and  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the 
wide  circle  of  people  ujron  whom  he  had 
glanced  in  passing,  such  an  impression  of 
genius  as  the  common  intelligence  rarely 
receives.  In  this  i)articular  Coleridge  al¬ 
ways  did  himself  justice,  for  talk  was  his 
natural  way  of  making  himself  known. 
He  gives  in  his  letters  some  amusing 
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anonymous  criticisms  upon  his  strange 
little  periodical,  one  of  which  is  worth 
quoting : — 

“  Sir,  I  detest  your  principles.  Your  prose 
I  think  verj»  so-so ;  but  your  poetry  is  so 
beautiful  that  I  take  in  your  ‘  Watchman  ’ 
solely  on  account  of  it.  In  justice,  therefore, 
to  me  and  some  others  of  my  stamp,  I  entr'eat 
you  to  give  us  more  verses  and  less  demo¬ 
cratic  scurrility. 

“  Your  admirer — not  esteemer.” 

Notwithstanding,  however,  its  2,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  its  many  admirers,  the 
“Watchman”  was  suppressed  in  its  tenth 
number,  dying  of  sheer  starvation ;  and 
Coleridge  was  again  upon  the  world.  “It 
is  not  pleasant,  Thomas  Poole,”  he  says, 
in  one  of  his  letters,  “to  have  worked 
fourteen  weeks  for  nothing — for  nothing ; 
nay,  to  have  given  to  the  public  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  toil  jCaS"  And  then  he 
plunges  into  the  plans  which,  on  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  this  undertaking,  were  all  he  had 
left  him.  One  was  to  go  to  Clermany  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  language,  the  ex¬ 
penses  being  ])aid  by  a  translation  of  “  all 
the  works  of  Schiller,  which  would  make 
a  portly  quarto  ;  ”  while  there  he  was  to 
study  chemistry  and  anatomy,  and  bring¬ 
ing  over  with  him  “  the  works  of  Sender 
and  Michaelis,  the  Oerman  theologians, 
and  of  Kant,  the  great  (ierman  metaphy¬ 
sician,”  was  incontinently  to  commence 
a  school  for  eight  young  men  at  ;^io5 
each.”  The  course  of  studies  was  to  be 
as  follows : — 

“  I.  Man  as  an  animal ;  including  the  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  me¬ 
chanics,  and  optics.  2.  Manas  an  intellectu¬ 
al  being  ;  including  the  ancient  metaphy.dcs, 
the  systems  of  Locke  and  Hartley,  of  the 
Scotch  philosophers,  and  the  new  Kantian 
system.  3.  Man  as  a  religious  being,  includ¬ 
ing  a  historic  summary  of  all  religions,  and 
of  the  arguments  for  and  against  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  Then,  proceeding  from 
the  individual  to  the  aggregate  of  individuals, 
and  disreg^ding  all  chronology  except  that 
of  mind,  I  should  perfect  them — i.  In  the 
history  of  savage  tribes  ;  2.  Of  semi-barba- 
rous  nations ;  3.  Of  nations  emerging  from 
semi-barbarism  ;  4.  Of  civilized  states  ;  5.  Of 
luxurious  states  ;  6.  Of  revolutionary  states  ; 
7.  Of  colonies.  During  their  studies  I  should 
intermix  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  in¬ 
struct  my  scholars  in  MUs  lettreSf  and  the 
principles  of  composition. 

“  Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  that  one  of 
my  scholars  thus  perfected  would  not  make 
a  better  senator  than  perhaps  any  one  mem¬ 


ber  in  either  of  our  Houses  ?  Gracious 
heavens  !  that  a  scheme  so  big  with  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  kingdom — therefore  to  Europe — 
therefore  to  the  world — should  be  demolish- 
able  by  one  monosyllable  from  a  bookseller’s 
mouth  !  ” 

“The  second  plan,”  he  adds,  however, 
with  perfect  philosophy,  after  this  brilliant 
outburst,  “  is  to  become  a  Dissenting  min¬ 
ister,  and  abjure  politics  and  casual  litera¬ 
ture.”  At  this  time  he  was  four-and-twen- 
ty,  with  a  wife  and  child  to  maintain,  and 
without  a  ])enny  in  the  world — a  poor, 
starving,  confused,  tumultuous  young  soul, 
with  his  imagination  weaving  so  many 
splendid  webs  about  him,  building  dream- 
palaces  all  ready  for  habitation,  mapping 
out  u]>on  the  clouds  the  most  im]>ossible 
magnificent  jiathways, — but  ever  the  clog 
at  his  feet,  the  impossibility  of  the  first 
step  which  was  to  open  everything — 
though  after  that  first  step  all  was  so 
plain  1 

After  this  the  young  poet  removed  to 
Nether  Stowey,  in  Somersetshire,  where 
he  lived  as  “  under  the  shade  of  one  im¬ 
pervious  oak,”  in  a  cottage  near  the  house 
of  his  friend  Poole.  His  residence  here 
brought  a  little  lull  in  his  life.  Charles 
Lloyd,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  verses,  “  To  a  Young  Friend,  on  his 
proposing  to  domesticate  with  the  Author,” 
had  by  this  time  become  a  member  of  his 
family,  and,  no  doubt,  furnished  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  the  means  for  its  support. 
He  had  his  friend  Poole  close  at  hand, 
and,  as  he  says,  with  a  certain  splendid 
absurdity,  ‘^I'o  live  in  a  beautiful  country, 
and  to  inure  myself  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  labors  of  the  field,  have  been  for  this 
year  past  my  dream  of  the  day,  my  sigh  at 
midnight.”  How  far  he  was  enabled  to 
inure  himself  to  the  labors  of  the  field 
there  is  no  record,  but  he  lived  at  Nether 
Stowey  nearly  three  years — years  which 
were  the  most  tranquil,  and  probably  the 
happiest,  of  his  life.  Here  he  himself  in¬ 
forms  us  —  “I  provided  for  my  scanty  main¬ 
tenance  by  writing  verses  for  a  London 
morning  pajwr.”  These  poems,  no  doubt, 
included  the  Ode  to  “  France  ;”  the  won¬ 
derful  “  War  Eclogue,”  called  “  Fire,  Fam¬ 
ine,  and  Slaughter ;”  and  the  “  Devil’s 
Walk.”  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fierce 
power  and  vehemence  of  the  secono  ol 
these  poems,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  the 
essay  on  Pitt,  which  api>eared  some  years 
later  in  the  “  Morning  Post,”  one  of  the 
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most  trenchant  pieces  of  personal  criticism 
ever  written.  Coleridge’s  political  feelings 
were  warm,  but  they  never  took  the  first 
place  in  his  mind,  and  it  is  only  two  or 
three  times  that  he  gave  them  full  expres¬ 
sion  ;  though  when  he  did  so,  the  product 
was  such  as  might  well  make  the  objects 
of  his  satire  tremble.  Pleasanter  associa¬ 
tions,  however,  are  connected  with  the 
cottage  in  which  he  found  a  temporary 
refuge.  A  few  months  after  Coleridge 
went  to  Nether  Stowey,  Wordsworth  and 
his  sister,  chiefly  moved  by  the  desire  to 
be  near  their  new  friend,  took  the  house 
of  Allfoxden,  within  three  miles  of  that 
village ;  and,  as  long  as  they  remained 
there,  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
poets  was  unbroken.  They  walked  to¬ 
gether,  made  excursions,  talked,  mused, 
and  speculated,  exciting  and  encouraging 
each  other,  as  only  such  intercourse  can 
do.  While  they  traversed  the  oak-woods, 
or  rested  on  the  grassy  combs,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  the  uses  of  poetry, — “  the  power 
of  exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  cf  nature 
— and  the  power  of  giving  the  interest  of 
novelty,  by  the  modifying  colors  of  imagi¬ 
nation.”  With  their  eyes  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  landscape  below  —  the  “  woods, 
smooth  downs,  valleys,  with  small  brooks 
running  down  them  through  green  mead¬ 
ows,  hardly  ever  intersected  with  hedge¬ 
rows,  but  scattered  over  with  trees,”  which 
Miss  Wordsworth  describes — they  noted 
all  the  changes  of  light  and  color,  which 
are  as  a  soul  to  the  still  beauty  of  nature, 
and  that  perpetual  variation  ^d  rhythmic 
succession  of  changes  gave  a  new  scope 
to  their  thoughts.  “The  sudden  charm 
which  accidents  of  light  and  shade,  which 
moonlight  or  sunlight  diffused  over  a  fa¬ 
miliar  landscape,  appeared  to  represent 
the  practicability  of  combining”  both  the 
poetic  powers  which  they  had  been  dis¬ 
cussing.  “  These,”  says  Coleridge,  in  his 
lofty  monologue,  “  are  the  poetry  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  thought  suggested  itself  (to 
which  of  us  I  do  not  recollect)  that  a  se¬ 
ries  of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two 
sorts.  In  the  one,  the  incidents  and 
agents  were  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  super¬ 
natural  ;  .  .  .  for  the  second  class,  sub¬ 
jects  were  to  be  chosen  from  ordinary 
life.”  Up  to  this  time  Coleridge  had  evi¬ 
denced  no  special  inclination  towards  the 
supernatural.  His  poems  had  been,  like 
his  friend’s,  descriptive,  with  an  element 


of  sentiment  added  to  them  ;  but  nothing 
of  the  weird  or  wonderful.  If  his  mind 
tended  thereto,  it  had  as  yet  never  shown 
the  faculty  ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  Wordswoyth’s  distinct 
natural  bent  towards  the  “  subjects  drawn 
from  ordinary  life  ”  which  decided  his 
friend  to  take  up  the  other,  and  which 
would  have  made  him  equally  willing  to 
take  any  other  subject,  whatever  it  might 
have  been.  To  his  many-sided  soul  it 
mattered  little.  He  was  as  ready  to  have 
plunged  into  science,  had  that  been  the 
other  side  of  the  antithesis  ;  but  as  the  su¬ 
pernatural  was  the  thing  to  be  done,  into 
the  siqrernatural  he  plunged  accordingly, 
with  a  humility  of  soul  which  was  only 
matched  by  the  overflowing  wealth  of  ge¬ 
nius  which  made  this  arbitrarily-chosen 
style  the  very  style  of  all  others  to  devel¬ 
op  his  powers.  In  this  curiously-acciden- 
tal  way  did  he  find  out  his  real  strength. 
The  story  is  like  that  of  a  man  groping  in 
the  darkness  for  his  tools,  and  finding  them 
by  Heaven’s  guidance,  not  his  own  wis¬ 
dom.  A  certain  youthful  levity  of  self- 
confidence  mingles  with  the  real  sense  of 
strength  which  made  him  willing  to  take 
whatever  subject  might  fall  to  him  ;  but 
the  true  humility,  unselfishness,  and  poetic 
enthusiasm  which  is  also  mingled  with 
that  levity,  merited  the  overflowing  reward 
which  they  found. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  “  Ancient 
Mariner”  was  written,  or,  to  speak  more 
appropriately,  was  composed,  on  these 
very  breezy  heights  of  Quantock,  as  the 
poet  roamed  about  them  with  his  friends. 
It  is  thus  that  Wordsworth  records  its 
birth  : — 

“Upon  smooth  Quantock’s  airy  rklge  we  roved 
Unchecked,  or  loitered  ’mid  her  sylvan  combe. 
Thou  in  bewitching  words,  with  happy  heart. 

Didst  chant  the  vision  of  that  Ancient  Man, 

The  bright-eyed  Mariner,  and  rueful  woes 
Didst  utter  of  the  Lady  Christabel.” 

Never  had  poem  a  more  pleasant  origin. 
With  “happy  heart” — with  »o  pressure 
upon  him  of  those  hard  and  sordid  neces¬ 
sities  which  dwelt  in  the  village  below — 
with  nothing  but  the  blue  sky  and  grassy 
hills,  the  indulgent  summer,  the  enthusias¬ 
tic  poet-society,  the  delightful  emulation 
of  one  minstrel  with  another — this  ^eat 
weird  song  came  forth  on  some  strain  of 
its  own,  some  chant  such  as  belongs  to 
poetry,  not  music,  but  cadenced  utter¬ 
ance.  Had  Duty  and  Mr.  Cottle  called 
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forth  the  song,  it  might  have  gained  an¬ 
other  kind  of  interest,  and  a  meaning  sad¬ 
der  and  in  some  respects  more  lofty ;  but 
nature  sympathizes,  after  all,  with  the 
sweet  air,  the  youthful  freedom,  the  spon¬ 
taneous  and  causeless  flight  of  genius. 
Poor  Colderidge,  Heaven  knows,  had 
struggle  enough  in  the  body  and  out  of 
it ;  and  though  one  cannot  help  but  give 
a  pitiful  thought  to  the  poor  little  wife  at 
home,  once  sung  to  the  echo,  but  now 
left — poor  Sara  ! — to  be  as  pensive  as 
she  pleased  without  much  note  of  it, — 
yet  there  is  something  in  the  poet’s  holi¬ 
day,  and  in  the  freedom  of  pleasure,  and 
leisure,  and  sweet  forgetfulness  of  care, 
with  which  we  sympathize  also,  in  spite  of 
ourselves.  But  if  jioor  Mrs.  Coleridge 
was  cross  of  nights,  she  was-not,  jierhaps, 
without  excuse. 

The  “Ancient  Mariner”  began  the 
volume  of  “  Lyrical  Ballads,”  which  was 
published  in  1 798.  It  was  the  only  jioem 
by  Coleridge  included  in  that  wonderful 
volume ;  and  few’  literary  conjunctions 
ever  have  been  more  curious  than  that  of 
this  powerful  and  extraor<linary  ix>em 
with  the  “  Idiot  Boy”  and  its  homely 
band.  If  these  productions  represented 
the  gleams  of  light  in  the  landscape, 
thrown  now  upon  one  insignificant  knoll 
or  clump  of  trees  and  now  uj)on  other, 
according  to  the  beautiful  fantastic  theory 
quoted  above,  this  first  great  offspring  of 
Coleridge’s  genius  must  have  been  like 
the  majestic  progress  of  the  storm  over 
the  broad  champaign — pillars  of  cloud 
and  arrows  of  fire,  great  sweeping  shadows 
and  floods,  and  tender  gleams  of  glory 
.between.  But  the  contrast  was  still  more 
perfect  than  even  that  which  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  elemental  influences  in  calm 
and  in  temi>est.  Wild  and  weird  and 
full  of  majesty  is  the  very  first  note  of 
that  great  song,  chanted  into  the  air  of 
common  day,  and  startling  and  charm¬ 
ing  the  listener  into  sudden  interest. 
Whether  or  not  the  poet  meant  it — and 
genius  does  many  a  thing,  as  it  were,  “  by 
chance,”  which  is  really  the  exquisitest 
skill  and  cunning — the  very  form  of  this 
poem  is  an  emblem  of  its  meaning  and 
effect.  The  life  of  every  day  is  going  on 
gayly,  the  wedding-guests  are  close  to  the 
door  of  the  festal  house,  when  Mystery 
and  Wonder,  in  the  form  of  the  old  Mar¬ 
iner,  comes  suddenly  upon  them.  He 
selects  the  one  who  can  hear  him  with  uner¬ 


ring  instinct.  He  holds  him  fast,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  his  struggles  ;  and,  interrupt¬ 
ed  continually  by  the  sounds  of  the  other 
existence  going  on  so  near — interrupted 
by  the  struggles  and  remonstrances  of  the 
listener — the  wild  tale  proceeds  without  a 
break.  It  is  an  unconscious  allegory,  sug¬ 
gested  not  by  any  artificial  plan,  but 
that  poetic  judgment  which  works  by  in¬ 
stinct.  What  the  fwet  himself  was  in  the 
world,  his  Mariner  is  in  the  |)oem.  Life 
calls,  and  pleasure,  and  eyen  a  certain 
duty  ;  but  the  power  of  the  inyisible  has 
come  in,  and  caught  the  soul  out  of  the 
real,  out  of  the  palpable.  Here  are  a 
hundred  things  not  dreamt  of  in  any  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  good  and  eyil,  cursing  and  bless¬ 
ing,  close  to,  brushing  against  your  com¬ 
monest  strain  of  existence.  In  the  market¬ 
place,  at  the  bridegroom’s  door,  in  the 
midst  of  your  busiest  occupations,  your 
social  engagements,  at  a  moment’s  notice 
the  Interpreter  may  stand  before  you,  and 
your  mind  be  hurried  away  to  the  Unseen. 
This  is  the  first  lesson  it  bears,  unsuspect¬ 
ed,  unfathomed  for  the  moment ;  for 
that  sudden  revelation  perplexes  the  soul, 
as  the  Mariner’s  story  does  the  wedding- 
guest.  “  W’herefore  stopp’st  thou  me  ? 
Hold  off ;  unhand  me,  graybeard  loon  !  ” 
cries  the  fascinated  but  unwilling  listener. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  poem  throws  its 
deeper  meaning  into  a  bold  and  simple 
parable ;  it  dftcriminates  between  the 
shining  surface  and  the  depths  below,  and 
shows  that  whatever  may  be  the  smiling 
face  of  things — the  merry  minstrelsy  sound¬ 
ing  out  from  the  hall,  or  even  that  glad  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  bride  in  her  blushes,  crossing  with¬ 
in  sight  of  us — events  strange  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  sad  and  awful,  are  going  on  elsewhere, 
the  powers  of  good  and  evil  c|rrying  on 
their  everlasting  struggle,  and  a  hundred 
tiny  germs  of  spiritual  |X)wer  springing  into 
life  about  us.  “  There  is  more  of  the  invi¬ 
sible  than  of  the  visible  in  the  world  around 
us"  pfures esse Naturas  invisibiles  quam 
znsibiles  in  rerum  universitate,"  is  the 
poet’s  motto ;  and  strangely,  splendidly, 
with  a  picturesque  force  of  form  which 
equals  its  wondrous  soul  of  meaning,  does 
he  enforce  his  text  “  There  was  a  ship, 
quoth  he.”  It  is  perhaps  the  most  vivid 
realization  ever  put  into  words  of  that 
large  life  of  the  world  which  embraces  the 
tiny  fragmentary  life  of  the  individual. 
The  ship  sails  in  upon  the  changed  scene 
under  the  wondering  gazers  unwilling 
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eyes.  Its  shadow  comes  between  him 
and  the  board  which  he  knows  is  spread 
so  near,  the  procession  which  he  can  see 
passing,  shadowy,  across  those  shadowy 
seas.  Which  is  the  real  ?  which  the  vi¬ 
sion  ?  The  mind  grows  giddy,  the  imag¬ 
ination  trembles  and  wavers.  Our  senses 
become  confused,  unable  to  identify 
what  we  see  from  what  we  hear ;  and 
finally,  triumphantly,  the  unseen  sweeps 
in  and  holds  possession,  more  real,  more 
true,  more  unquestionable  than  anything 
that  eye  can  see. 

This  was  what  Coleridge  meant,  when, 
seated  on  the  breezy  hillside,  with  shadow 
and  sun-gleam  pursuing  each  other  over 
the  broad  fair  country  at  his  feet,  there 
came  into  his  mind  the  first  vision  of  a 
poetry  which  should  deal  with  the  super¬ 
natural  and  invisible,  “  yet  so  as  to  transfer 
from  our  inward  nature  a  human  interest 
and  a  semblance  of  truth  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  these  shadows  of  imagination  that 
willing  sus|)ension  of  disbelief  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  which  constitutes  poetic  faith.” 
This  was  his  meaning  :  but  it  was,  we  feel 
convinced — believing,  as  we  do,  that  the 
]>oet,  like  the  prophet,  does  half  his  work 
unconsciously — a  happy  accident  and  no 
coldly-fashioned  plan  which  made  the 
whole  framework  of  his  tale  so  symbolical, 
repeating  by  a  divine  instinct  in  flesh  and 
blood  the  spiritual  situation.  We  might 
go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  there  could 
be  few  rei>etitions  of  that  leading  idea  at 
once  more  fortuitous  and  more  touching 
than  the  very  circumstances  under  which 
the  wondrous  tale  had  birth — circumstan¬ 
ces  which  have  framed  in  a  lovely  jiicture 
of  greenness  and  summer  beauty,  indulg¬ 
ent  skies  and  youthful  delights,  one  of  the 
gravest,  profoundest,  and  most  lofty  ut¬ 
terances  fif  poetry — a  song  which  was 
“  chanted  with  happy  heart,”  with  jileas- 
ant  breaks  of  young  laughter  and  eager 
discussion,  with  glad  gazings  upon  sun  and 
shadow,  with  playful  interruption  and  cri¬ 
ticism,  out  of  the  heart  of  as  sad  a  life  as 
ever  enacted  itself  in  tragic  pain  and  dark¬ 
ness  before  the  eyes  of  man. 

And  what  a  tale  it  is !  When  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  actual  and  the  invisible  is 
over,  and  the  Mariner  is  triumphant,  what 
a  silence,  as  of  the  great  deep,  falls  upon 
the  strain  !  The  sun  came  up  out  of  the 
sea  and  went  down  into  it — grand  image 
of  the  loneliness,  the  isolation  from  all 
other  created  things,  of  that  speck  uiKin 
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the  noiseless,  boundless  waters.  Through¬ 
out  the  poem  this  sentiment  of  isolation 
is  preserved  with  a  magical  and  most  im- 
])ressive  reality — all  the  action  is  absolute¬ 
ly  shut  up  within  the  doomed  ship.  The 
storm  and  the  mist  and  snow,  the  flitting 
vision  of  the  albatross,  the  spectre-ship 
against  the  sunset,  the  voices  of  the  spir¬ 
its,  all  heighten  the  weird  effect  of  that 
one  human  centre,  driven  before  the  tyr¬ 
annous  wind,  or  motionless  upon  the  still 
more  terrible  calm.  The  meaning  of  all 
centres  in  the  man  who  sees  anil  hears, 
and  to  whose  fate  everything  refers — our 
interest  in  him,  our  self  identification  with 
him,  is  never  allowed  for  a  moment  to 
waver.  All  humanity  is  there,  shut  up 
within  those  rotting  bulwarks,  beneath 
those  sails  so4hin  and  sear.  The  awful 
trance  of  silence  in  which  his  being  is  lost 
—  silence  and  awe  and  pain,  and  a  dumb, 
enduring,  unconquerable  force — descends 
upon  us,  and  takes  possession  of  us :  no 
loud  bassoon,  no  festal  procession  can 
break  the  charm  of  that  intense  yet  pas¬ 
sive  consciousness.  VVe  grow  silent  with 
him,  “  with  throat  unslaked,  with  black 
lips  baked  ”  in  a  sympathy  which  is  the 
very  climax  of  pleasurable  pain.  And 
then  what  touches  of  tenderness  are  those 
which  surprise  us  in  that  numbness  and 
trance  of  awful  solitude  ! 

“  Oh,  happy  living  thinga,  what  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare  ! 

>|>ring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 

Sure  my  kind  saint  had  pity  on  me. 

And  I  blessed  them  unaware.” 

Or  this  Other,  which  comes  in  after  the 
horror  of  the  reanimated  bodies,  the 
ghastly  crew  of  dead  alive  : — 

“  For  when  it  dawned  they  dropped  their  arms. 
And  clusteretl  round  the  mast ; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their 
mouths 

And  from  their  bodies  p>as5ed. 

Around,  around  flew  each  sweet  sound. 

Then  darted  to  the  sun  ; 

Slowly  the  sounds  came  l>ack  again. 

Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky, 

I  heard  the  skylark  sing  ; 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are. 

How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning  1 

And  now  ’twas  like  all  instruments, 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute. 

And  now  it  is  an  angel’s  song. 

Which  makes  the  heavens  be  mute.” 
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When  the  tale  has  reached  its  limit  of 
mystery  and  emotion,  a  change  ensues  ; 
gradually  the  greater  spell  is  reversed,  the 
spirits  depart,  the  strain  softens  ;  with  a 
weird  yet  gentle  progression  the  ship 
comes  “  slowly  and  smoothly,”  without  a 
breeze,  back  to  the  known  and  visible. 
As  it  approaches  a  conclusion,  ordinary 
instrumentalities  come  in  once  more : 
there  is  first  the  rising  of  the  soft  familiar 
wind,  “  like  a  meadow  gale  in  spring  ” — 
then  the  blessed  vision  of  the  lighthouse- 
top,  the  hill,  the  kirk,  all  those  well-known 
realities  which  gradually  loosen  the  ab¬ 
sorbed  excitement  of  the  listener,  and 
favor  his  slow  return  to  ordinary  daylight. 
And  then  comes  the  ineffable,  halfchild- 
ish,  half-divine  simplicity  of  those  soft 
moralizings  at  the  end,  so  strangely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  tenor  of  the  tale,  so  wonder¬ 
fully  jrerfecting  its  visionary  strain.  After 
all,  the  jKret  seems  to  say,  after  this  weird 
excursion  into  the  very  deepest  awful 
heart  of  nature  and  the  seas,  here  is  your 
child’s  moral,  a  tender  little  half-trivial 
sentiment,  yet  profound  as  the  blue  depths 
of  heaven  — 

“  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

.  All  things  lx)th  great  and  small ; 

For  the  ilear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all.” 

What  Coleridge  meant  by  this  conclu¬ 
sion  it  would  be  hard  to  tell.  It  brings 
our  feet  back  to  the  common  soil  with  a 
bewildered  sweetness  of  relief  and  gentle 
(juiet  after  the  prodigious  strain  of  mental 
excitement,  which  is  like  nothing  else  we 
rememlrer  in  poetry.  The  effect  is  one 
of  those  which  only  supreme  genius  could 
protluce — genius  which  dares  to  sink  from 
the  highest  notes  of  spiritual  music  to  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  exhausted  nature. 
Thus  we  are  set  down  on  the  soft  grass, 
in  a  tender  bewilderment,  out  of  the 
clouds.  1 1  is  over,  this  visionary  voyage — 
we  are  back  again  on  the  mortal  soil  from 
whence  we  started ;  but  never  m6re, 
never  again,  can  the  visible  and  invisible 
have  to  us  the  same  meaning.  For  once 
in  our  lives,  if  never  before,  we  have 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  unseen. 

It  was  thus  that  Coleridge  carried  out 
his  first  great  poetical  theory — the  theory 
suggested  to  him  in  some  celestial  way 
by  the  Hitting  of  the  shadows  and  gleams 
of  light  over  the  Somersetshire  valleys  as 
seen  from  the  heights  of  Quantock.  There 
is  nothing  which  the  poetic  eye  more 
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loves  to  watch  than  that  mystic  voiceless 
rhythm  of  nature  ;  but  never  eye  yet 
watched  it  to  such  puqiose,  and  never  has 
its  still  solemnity,  its  wayward  lights,  the 
pathos  and  splendor  of  shade  and  sun¬ 
shine,  been  more  wonderfully  reflected  in 
verse. 

We  need  not  pause  to  remark  upon  the 
minor  productions  of  this  brief  summer  of 
the  ijoefls  life.  His  tragedy  of  “  Remorse  ” 
was  not  a  minor  production  to  him,  but 
something  much  more  important  than  the 
“Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner” — so 
wonderfully  is  ignorance  mixed  with  in¬ 
sight  even  in  the  most  clear-sighted.  He 
let  his  great  poem  go  lightly  into  the 
doomed  volume  which  critics  were  to  maul 
and  booksellers  despise;  but  it  was  a  great 
and  sore  mortification  to  him  that  his  tra¬ 
gedy  was  not  performed,  or  even  noticed, 
by  the  theatrical  deities  to  whom  it  was 
submitted.  We  presume  that  of  the  my¬ 
riads  who  honor  Coleridge  now,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  knows  this  same  tragedy,  or 
would  dream  of  reading  it  except  under 
compulsion.  Wordsworth’s  “  Ik)rderers,” 
produced  about  the  same  time,  has  shared 
a  similar  fate  ;  but  at  that  moment  the  two 
young  poets  thought  very  magnificently 
of  their  tragedies,  and  trusted  in  them, 
though  still  not  unwilling  to  dispose  of 
them  for  the  invariable  sum  of  thirty 
guineas  each,  had  the  judicious  Cottle 
thought  fit — which,  wisely,  he  did  not. 
Wordsworth,  however,  had  his  thirty 
guineas  for  the  “  Lyrical  Ballads.”  There 
is  no  record  that  Coleridge  had  anything 
at  all  for  the  “Ancient  Manner” — jrerhaps, 
most  likely,  it  had  been  paid  for  and  eaten 
months  before,  as  was  the  habit  of  the 
thriftless  ix>et. 

However,  the  same  period  which  produ¬ 
ced  the  “Ancient  .Mariner”  brought  into 
being  at  least  the  first  part  of  the  never-, 
completed  tale  of“  Christabel.”  'Fhis  won¬ 
derful  poem  has  a  more  distinct  character 
then  its  predecessor.  The  first  was,  as  it 
were,  introductory — the  uplifting  of  the 
veil,  the  revelation  of  a  vast  unseen  world, 
full  of  stniggles  and  mysteries.  The 
second  is  the  distinct  identification  of  a 
mystery  of  evil,  an  unseen  harm  and  bane, 
working  secretly  in  the  dark  places  of  the 
earth  against  white  innocence,  purity,  and 
truth.  The  poet  does  not  stop  to  tell  us 
why  this  should  be.  Philosopher  as  he  is 
to  the  depth  of  his  soul,  he  is  yet  so  much 
more  i)oet  as  to  see  that  any  theory  of 
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spiritual  hate  against  the  happiness  of 
earth  would  confuse  the  unity  of  his  strain, 
and  probably  transfer,  as  it  has  done  in 
“Paradise  Lost,”our  interest  to  the  despair¬ 
ing  demon,  whose  envy  and  enmity  arise 
out  of  that  hopeless  majesty  of  wretched¬ 
ness,  great  enough  to  be  sublime,  which 
devours  his  own  soul.  Coleridge  has 
avoided  this  danger.  He  has  assigned  no 
cause  for  the  hideous  and  terrible  jjersecu- 
tion  of  which  his  lovely  lady  Christabel, 
symbolical  even  in  name,  is  the  object. 
The  poem  is  a  romance  of  Christianity,  a 
legend  of  sainthood.  The  heroine  is  not 
only  the  lovely  but  the  holy  Christabel. 
For  no  fault  of  hers,  but  rather  for  her 
virtues,  are  the  powers  of  evil  raised 
against  her;  and  one  of  the  most  subtle 
and  wonderful  touches  of  truth  in  the  tale 
is  the  ignorance  of  her  innocence — her 
want  of  any  knowledge  or  experience 
which  can  explain  to  her  what  the  evil  is, 
or  how  to  deal  with  it  The  witch  Geral¬ 
dine  has  all  the  foul  wisdom  of  her 
wickedness  to  help  her — her  sorceries,  her 
supernatural  knowledge,  her  s|>ells  and 
cunning.  But  Christabel  has  nothing  but 
her  purity,  and  stands  defenceless  as  a 
lamb,  not  even  knowing  where  the  danger 
is  to  come  from  ;  exposed  at  every  point  in 
her  simplicity,  and  paralyzed,  not  instruct¬ 
ed,  by  the  first  gleam  of  bewildering  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  evil.  Never  was  there  a 
higher  or  more  beautiful  •conception.  It 
is  finer  in  its  indefiniteness  than  even  the 
contrast  of  Una  and  Duessa — the  pure 
and  impure,  the  false  and  true  of  a  more 
elaborate  allegory.  Spenser,  who  lived  in 
a  more  _  downright  age,  keeps  himself 
within  a  narrower  circle,  and  is  compelled 
bj^  his  story  to  direct  action  ;  but  his  very 
distinctness  limits  his  power.  The  sor¬ 
ceress  or  lovely  demon  of  Coleridge  does 
not  attempt  to  ruin  her  victim  in  such  an 
uncompromising  way.  What  she  does  is 
to  throw  boundless  confusion  into  the  gentle 
soul,  to  fill  its  limpid  depths  with  fear  and 
horror,  and  distrust  of  all  fair  ap|)earances, 
and  of  itself — a  still  more  appalling  doubt ; 
to  undermine  the  secret  foundations  of  all 
that  love  and  honor  in  which  Christabel’ s 
very  name  is  enshrined  ;  and  to  establish 
herself  a  subtle  enemy,  an  antagonist 
power  of  evil,  at  the  pure  creature’s  side, 
turning  all  her  existence  into>chaos.  Una 
is  a  foully-slandered  and  innocent  maid  ; 
but  Christabel  is  a  martyr-soul,  suffering 
for  her  race  without  knowing  it — strug- 
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gling  in  a  dumb  consternation,  yet  resist¬ 
ance,  against  the  evil  that  holds  her  spell¬ 
bound.  And  all  the  more  pathetic,  all  the 
more  enthralling,  is  the  picture,  that  the 
Christ-maiden  is  entirely  human — too 
young,  too  childlike,  too  simple,  even  to 
understand  the  high  mission  which  has 
dropped  upon  her  frdm  the  skies.  She 
knows  nothing,  neither  her  own  wonderful 
position — a  sight  for  angels  to  watch — nor 
all  that  depends  upon  her  steadfast 
adherence  to  her  white  banner  of  religious 
faith  and  purity ;  but  her  antagonist  knows 
everything,  and  has  an  armory  of  subtle 
]ierilous  weapons  at  her  disposal.  “Jesu, 
Maria,  shield  her  well !  ”  for  she  is  at  fearful 
odds. 

And  once  again  the  poet  fits  all  his  ac¬ 
cessories,  all  his  scenery,  into  accordance 
with  the  soul  of  his  meaning.  The  clock 
strikes  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  a  mys¬ 
terious  life  in  the  stillness.  The  owls 
awake  the  crowing  cock;  the  mastiff  bays 
in  answer  to  the  chimes.  There  is  nothing 
audible  except  this  thrill  of  unrest  among 
the  dumb  creatures,  who  are  bound  from 
all  human  communication  by  chains  of 
nature.  Why  do  they  stir  and  make  a 
movement  in  the  silence?  because  the 
very  air  is  full  of  harm  unseen.  'I'hey  are 
aware  of  evil  approaching  with  that  subtle 
sense  of  supernatural  danger  which  the 
lower  creatures  (so  called)  posse.ss  in  a 
higher  degree  than  ourselves.  'I'he  very 
“  thin  gray  cloud,”  which  covers  but  does 
not  hide  die  sky;  the  moon,  which,  though 
at  the  full,  looks  “  both  small  and  dull,” 
— betray  the  same  consciousness.  All 
creation  feels  it  with  a  pang  of  suppressed 
fear  and  pain,  unable  to  warn  or  aid  the 
only  being  who  is  unconscious,  the 
innocent  and  fearless  sufferer.  All  but 
she  have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  her 
election  to  endure  for  them,  to  stand  their 
spiritual  representative  in  the  mysterious 
conflict.  And  the  dumb  inexpressible 
sujj^rt  of  the  material  world — which  in 
some  silent  awful  way  is  affected,  we 
know  not  how,  by  every  struggle  for  the 
mastery  between  goo<l  and  evil — is  with 
her ;  and  the  minstrel’s  instinctive  adher¬ 
ence,  and.  the  listener's  confused  and 
aching  sympathy — these  and  no  more. 
Such  is  the  picture  the  poet  sets  before  us, 
painting  the  scene,  the  struggle,  and  the 
beautiful  fated  creature  who  is  the  centre 
of  the  whole,  with  such  a  tender  and  ex¬ 
quisite  touch,  and  with  such  mysterious 
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reality,  that  we  catch  our  very  breath  as 
we  gaze.  Christabel  is  no  allegorical 
martyr,  and  yet  she  is  something  other 
than  a  bewitched  maiden.  The  very 
world  seems  to  hang  with  a  suspense  be¬ 
yond  words  upon  the  issue  of  her  fiery 
trial. 

And  the  very  vagueness  of  the  horror 
helps  its 'supreme  effect.  Had  we  known 
what  the  fatal  mark  was  which  she  saw 
on  Geraldine’s  side,  half  our  consternation 
and  dismay  would  have  been  dissipated. 
And  then,  too,  the  incompleteness  of  the 
tale,  that  broken  thread  of  story  which 
has  tantalized  so  many  readers,  increases 
the  power  of  the  poem.  Completion 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  lessen  its 
reality,  for  the  reader  could  not  have  en¬ 
dured,  neither  could  the  poet’s  own  theory 
have  endured,  the  sacrifice  of  Christabel, 
the  triumph  of  evil  over  good ;  and  had 
she  triumphed,  there  is  a  vulgar  well-being 
in  victory  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  strain.  It  was  indolence,  no 
doubt,  that  left  the  tale  half  told — indo¬ 
lence  and  misery — and  a  poetic  instinct 
higher  than  all  the  better  impulses  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  virtuous  gain.  The  subject 
by  its  very  nature  was  incomplete  ;  it  had 
to  be  left,  a  lovely,  weird  suggestion — a 
vision  for  every  eye  that  could  see. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  poetry  it¬ 
self  in  which  this  vision  is  clothed,  for 
language  and  music  are  both  subservient 
to  the  noble  conception  of  the  poem. 
And  perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote 
what  everybody  knows  or  ought  to  know ; 
but  was  there  ever  any  ideal  picture  more 
exquisite  and  delicate  than  this  opening 
scene,  which  presents  the  holy  maiden  to 
us  in  her  saintly  unconsciousness,  before 
thought  of  evil  has  come  near  her  ?  With 
what  sweet  trust  and  fearless  gentle  free¬ 
dom  she  accosts  her  supernatural  enemy  ! 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke. 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low  ; 

And  nought  was  grown  upon  the  oak 
But  moss  and  rarest  mistletoe ; 

She  kneels  beside  the  huge  oak-tree. 

And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  springs  up  suddenly. 

The  lovely  lady  Christabel ! 

It  moaned  as  near  as  near  can  be. 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell ; 

On  the  other  side,  it  seems  to  be. 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted  old  oak-tree. 

The  night  is  chill,  the  forest  bare : 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak  ? 


There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady’s  cheek  ; 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can. 

Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high. 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  to  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well  ! 

She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak. 

And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there  ? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 

Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white. 

That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone  : 

The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan,  ] 

Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare  ; 

Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandalled  were  ; 

And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 

I  guess  ’twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she. 

Beautiful  e\ce^ingly. 

Mary,  mother,  save  me  now  1 

(Said  Christabel.)  And  who  art  thou  ? 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet. 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet : 

Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand  and  have  no  fear. 

Said  Christabel ;  how  cam’st  thou  here  ?  ” 

But  when  the  fatal  charm  is  upon  her 
— when  her  very  consciousness  of  right  in 
herself  is  disturbed,  and  her  faith  shaken, 
even  in  the  duties  and  kindnesses  of  life 
— how  piteous  is,  the  change  !  The  full 
measure  of  pain  would  not  be  filled  up 
without  the  cloud  of  suspicion  on  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  face,  his  pained  wonder  at  her,  and 
her  still  more  agonized  doubt  of  herself : — 

“  Geraldine,  in  maiden  wise. 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes,  * 

•  With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train. 

That  o’er  her  right  arm  fell  again. 

And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest. 

And  couched  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel - 

Jesu,  Maria,  shield  her  well ! 

A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 

And  the  lady’s  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head. 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent’s  eye. 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice  and  more  of  dread, 
At  Christabel  she  looked  askance  ! 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled  ; 

But  Christabel,  in  dizzy  trance. 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground. 

Shuddered  aloud  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  turned  round. 

And  like  a  thing  that  sought  relief. 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief. 

She  rolled  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 
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The  inai(J,  alas  !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 

She  nothing  sees,  no  sight  l)ut  one. 

The  maid  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how  in  fearful  wise. 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  shrunken  serpent  eyes. 

That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind  ; 

And  passively  did  imitate 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate  ! 

And  thus  she  stood  in  dizay  trance. 

Still  picturing  that  look  askance 
With  forced,  unconscious  sympathy. 

Full  liefore  her  father's  view — 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 
In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue  ! 

And  when  the  trance  was  o’er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  prayed. 

Then  falling  at  the  Haron’s  feet — 

‘  By  my  mother’s  st>ul  do  I  entreat 
That  ihou  this  Woniaft  send  away  1  ’ 

She  said,  and  more  she  could  not  say. 

For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O’crmastered  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild. 

Sir  Leoline  ?  Thy  only  child 
lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride. 

So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild. 

The  same  for  whom  thy  latly  died  1 
Oh,  by  the  i>angs  of  her  dear  mother, 

Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child  ; 

For  her  and  thee  and  for  no  other 
She  prayed  the  moment  ere  she  died  : 

Prayed  that  the  l»abe  for  whom  she  died,  . 

Might  prove  her  dear  lord’s  joy  and  pride  1 
That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguil^. 

Sir  l.eoline  ! 

And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child. 

Her  child  and  thine  ? 

Within  the  Baron’s  heart  and  brain. 

If  thoughts  like  these  had  any  share. 

They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain. 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  )>ain  and  rage. 

His  cheeks  they  t^uiveretl,  his  eyes  were  wild, 
Dishonojed  thus  in  his  old  age  ; 

Dishonored  by  his  only  child. 

And  all  his  hospitality 

To  the  wronged  daughter  of  his  friend  ; 

By  more  than  woman’s  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end. 

And  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid. 

The  agwl  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  latly  Geraldine.” 

We  are  tempted  to  but  one  quotation 
more,  which  sums  up  the  entire  motif  of 
the  strain,  and  with  its  heavenly  confi¬ 
dence  of  victory  in  the  end,  gives  a  cer¬ 
tain  relief  to  the  mystery  and  the  horror. 

”  It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 
The  lady  Christabel,  when  she 
Was  praying  at  the  old  oak-tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 
Of  mossy  leafless  boughs. 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight. 

To  make  her  gentle  vows ; 


Her  slender  palms  together  prest. 

Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast ; 

Her  fac-e  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale — 

Her  face,  oh  call  it  fair,  not  pale — 

And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear. 

Each  aiwut  to  have  a  tear. 

With  ojien  eyes  (ah,  woe  is  me  !)  , 

Asleep  and  dreaming  fearfully — 

Fearfully  dreaming,  yet  I  wis. 

Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is — 

O  sorrow  and  shame  !  Can  this  lie  she. 

The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak-tree  ? 

And  lo  !  the  worker  of  these  harms 
That  hokls  the  maiden  in  her  arms. 

Seems  to  slumlier  still  and  mild. 

As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 

O  Gerakline  !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady’s  prison. 

O  Geraldine  !  one  hour  was  thine — 

Thou’st  had  thy  will  !  By  taim  and  rill. 

The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 

But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew. 

From  cliff  and  tower,  tu — whoo  !  tu — whoo  ! 

Tu,— whoo  !  tu — whoo  !  from  wood  and  fell  1 
And  see  !  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance  ; 

Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft  ;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o’er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 

I.arge  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 

And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light  ! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep. 

Like  a  youthful  hermitess. 

Beauteous  in  a  wilderness. 

Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 

And,  if  she  move  un<]uietly. 

Perchance,  'tis  but  the  bbxxl  so  free. 

Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 

No  doubt,  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 

What  if  her  guardian  spirit  ’twere  ? 

What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near  ? 

But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes. 

That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 

For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all  !  ” 

Such  is  the  unfinished  and  unfinishable 
tale  of  Christabel — a  poem  which,  despite 
its  broken  notes  and  over-brevity,  has 
raised  its  author  to  the  highest  rank  of 
l>oets,  and  which  in  itself  is  at  once  one 
of  the  sweetest,  loftiest,  and  most  spirit¬ 
ual  utterances  that  has  ever  been  framed 
in  English  words.  We  know  of  np  exist¬ 
ing  jK>eni  in  any  language  to  which  we 
can  compare  it.  It  stands  by  itself,  ex¬ 
quisite,  celestial,  ethereal — a  song  of  the 
spheres — yet  full  of  such  pathos  and  ten¬ 
derness  and  sorrowful  beauty  as  only  hu¬ 
manity  can  give. 

It  IS  difficult  to  make  out  from  the 
confused  and  chaotic  record  of  Coleridge’s 
life  when  the  poem  called  indifferently 
“The  Dark  Ladie,”  “Genevieve,”  and 
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“  I-ove  ” — the  latter  being  the  name  by 
which  it  is  known  in  all  the  existing  editions 
of  his  works — was  completed  ;  but  its  be¬ 
ginning  at  least  belongs  to  this  beautiful 
and  overflowing  summer  of  his  life.  “  To 
all  those  who  are  imaginative  in  their  hap¬ 
piness,"  says  Professor  Wilson,  “  to  whom 
delight  cannot  be  delusive — where  in  po¬ 
etry  is  there  such  another  lay  of  love  as 
*  Genevieve  ’  ?  ”  For  our  own  j)art,  we 
are  afraid  to  say  all  that  we  think  of  its 
j)erfection,  lest  our  words  should  seem  in¬ 
flated  and  unreal.  The  very  first  verse 
transjKirts  us  into  a  world  such  as  exists 
only  in  a  lover’s  dream  ;  but  as  all  ex¬ 
alted  visions  are  true  to  the  higher  possi¬ 
bilities  of  human  feeling,  so  is  this  true  to 
the  elevation,  the  purity,  the  visionary 
beatitude  of  that  one  chapter  in  life  which 
affects  us  most  profoundly,  and  moves 
the  soul  to  the  most  exquisite  sense  of 
happiness. 

“All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  hut  ministers  of  love. 

And  feed  its  holy  flame.” 

F.very  word  in  these  four  lines  breathes 
across  the  heart  even  in  its  age  and  still¬ 
ness  like  a  breeze  from  the  old  rose-gar¬ 
dens,  the  primrose-paths,  the  violet-banks 
of  youth.  With  what  a  magic  touch  is 
everything  that  is  of  the  earth  and  earthy 
eliminated  from  the  “  holy  flame  !  ”  Pure 
as  Christabel  herself,  and  as  fearless  in  her 
innocence,  is  Genevieve.  How  bright, 
how  sweet,  how  tender  is  this  briefest, 
most  perfect  picture  of  maidenhood  !  hav¬ 
ing  “few  sorrows  of  her  own,"  loving  to 
hear  “  the  tales  that  make  her  grieve," 
following  the  wondrous  ditty  with  all  the 
natural  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  herself  a 
harp  giving  forth  low  symphonies  of  per¬ 
fect  response  to  all  the  witching  influences 
around  her,  all  the  “  impulses  of  soul  and 
sense,"  “  the  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
the  rich  and  balmy  eve  ” — every  word  is 
music,  every  thought  imbued  with  a  chas¬ 
tened  and  purified  passion.  For  it  is  not 
passion  caught  at  the  moment  of  its  out¬ 
burst,  but  softly,  adoringly  dwelt  upon 
when  that  climax  is  past.  •  In  the  after¬ 
glow  of  delicious  reflection,  the  love  itself 
is  lovely  to  the  lover  as  well  as  the  object 
of  his  love.  He  looks  back  upon  that 
supreme  moment  with  an  exquisite  still 
delight,  more  calm  and  as  beautiful  as 
were  the 


“  Hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hopes, 

An  undistinguishable  throng. 

And  gentle  wishes  long  sulxlued. 

Subdued  and  cherished  long, 

with  which  he  looked  forward  to  it. 
There  is  the  faintest  touch  of  sadness  in¬ 
deed  in  that  this  crown  of  existence  has 
been  ;  but  it  is  so  near  and  present  still, 
that  the  very  sadness  is  but  an  additional 
element  in  the  perfection  of  the  joy.  It 
is  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  poet’s  pow¬ 
er  over  us,  and  of  the  atmosphere  and 
charmed  circle  in  which  he  has  placed  us, 
that  the  curious  construction,  the  tale 
within  a  tale,  of  this  poem  does  not  impair 
our  interest  or  loosen  the  spell  upon  us. 
The  contrast  of  “"the  cruel  scorn  which 
crazed  that  bold  and  lovely  knight,”  does 
not  somehow  (though  by  all  ndes  of  poetic 
art  it  should)  distract  us  from  the  sweeter 
strain  which  floods  the  “doleful  tale*” 
al)out,  and  runs  across  its  very  current. 
Even  the  wonderful  glance  aside  into  the 
mysterious  yet  familiar  regions  of  the  un¬ 
seen — 

“  There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face. 

An  angel  beautiful  and  bright. 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 

That  miserable  knight  !  ” — 

appears  to  the  reader,  in  the  state  of  exal¬ 
tation  which  the  poet  has  wrought  him 
into,  but  an  additional  glory.  For  is  not 
everything  that  tended  to  bring  about  that 
hour  of  life’s  purest  triumph  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  and  glorified  forever — “  the  statue 
of  the  armed  man,"  the  tale  of  the  rejected 
knight — everything  that  had  to  do  with  it  ? 
They  are  all  written  on  the  lover’s  memory, 
a  jwrtion  of  the  “  thoughts  ’’  and  “  de¬ 
lights  ”  which  “  feed  love’s  holy  flame." 
And  in  the  mystic  tale  itself  there  is  all  the 
mysterious  anguish  of  baffled  love  to  con¬ 
trast  with  the  love  that  is  satisfied  and  vic¬ 
torious.  The  craze  of  melancholy  pas¬ 
sion,  the  penitence  too  late  of  the  scornful 
lady,  throws  into  sweetest  relief  that  har¬ 
mony  of  love  responsive  which  is  breathing 
from  the  minstrel’s  harp,  and  from  the 
maiden’s  “ flitting  blush.”  her  “downcast 
eyes  and  modest  grace.”  Thus,  beyond 
rule  and  in  spite  of  art,  by  sheer  inspiration 
and  natural  divinity,  this  twisted  and  tan¬ 
gled  strain,  with  its  two  stories,  comes  out 
perfect  from  the  poet’s  hands,  a  golden  gos¬ 
samer  web  of  loveliest  completeness,  jew¬ 
elled  and  shining  ail  over  with  the  dia¬ 
monds  of  sunshine  and  dew. 
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On  these  three  poems  we  are  well  con¬ 
tent  to  rest  Coleridge’s  fame.  Many  other 
beautiful  verses  and  tender  apparitions, 
seen  as  with  “  the  half-shut  eye,"  are  to  be 
found  among  his  works.  But  everything 
else  is  of  secondary  excellence,  while  these 
are  of  the  highest  As  we  have  said,  there 
is  perhaps  no  poet  in  the  language  whose 
fame  rests  on  a  material  foundation  so 
limited;  while  there  is  notone  (the  great 
Master  of  English  song  alone  but  always 
excepted)  who  stands  on  a  higher  ele¬ 
vation;  and  in  his  own  sphere  he  is  un¬ 
approachable.  He  is  the  lord  of  that  mys¬ 
tic  region  which  lies  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Its  w’ild  spiritual  forces,  its  weird 
dangers  and  delights — the  primal  struggle 
between  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
chaos — the  everlasting  warfare  between 
the  spirits  of  earth  and  hell  and  that  feeble 
and  ignorant  humanity  which  yet  is  pan¬ 
oplied  and  sheathed  in  invulnerable  de¬ 
fences  by  the  protection  and  inspiration  of 
God — are  familiar  to  him  as  the  air  he 
breathes  ;  these  are  his  themes,  the  burden 
of  his  lofty,  historic,  prophetic  song — and 
in  this  wondrous  sphere  he  is  at  once  su¬ 
preme  and  alone. 

It  is  not  for  us  here  and  now  to  enter 
upon  any  discussion  of  the  fatal  mists  in 
which  so  much  of  Coleridge’s  after-life 
was  lost.  He  was  but  twenty-five  when 
this  splendid  climax  of  i)oetry  burst  forth  a 
glory  around  his  path.  It  is  like  the  sud¬ 
den  gleam  of  ineffable  sunshine  before  a 
storm.  For  a  moment  the  whole  wide 
country  is  visible,  with  its  lovely  .woodland 
ways,  its  cottages  and  roses,  as  well  as 
its  high  mountain-sides,  and  the  ominous 
masses  of  cloud  that  gather  on  its  horizon. 
And  then  the  light  departs,  the  clouds 
rush  together,  and  through  the  gloom  there 
are  but  sounds  of  rending  and  thundering, 
and  lightning  arrows  of  distorting  light. 
So  completely  and  so  suddenly  is  the  poet 
lost  to  us  in  the  gloom  and  conflict  of  pow¬ 
ers  infernal.  We  turn  with  a  sick  heart 
from  the  miserable  discussion  whether  he 
had  recourse  to  opium  to  soothe  his  bodily 
pain,  or  whether  his  ill-health  was  produced 
by  that  fatal  indulgence.  That  his  friends 
should  have  labored  to'  prove  the  one 
thing  is  very  natural;  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  the  friends  who  had  to  bear 
so  many  of  his  burdens  should  have  been 
so  far  mastered  by  that  moral  indignation 
which  so  often  accompanies  a  long  course 
of  benefits,  as  to  consider  it  worth  their 
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while  to  assert  the  other.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  could  be  more  painful  than  the  whole 
controversy ;  and  while  the  mind  refuses 
to  sympathize  with  a  man  who  abandoned 
to  a  great  degree  his  natural  duties,  the 
heart  cannot  bift  mourn  over  the  beautiful 
and  splendid  life,  so  full  of  all  tender  sym¬ 
pathies  and  susceptibilities,  which  thus 
sank  and  was  lost  so  near  its  beginning. 
The  time  may  yet  come,  and  we  hope 
will  come,  when  some  competent  hand 
shall  unfold  that  life  itself,  fully  and  truly, 
with  all  its  misery  and  forlorn  grandeur — 
a  very  epic  of  tragic  defeat — and  that 
fight  of  despair  which  is  as  coiflmon  to 
humanity,  and,  Heaven  knows,  might  well 
be  of  more  enthralling  interest  than  the 
conflict  which  ends  in  crowns  of  laurel  and 
hymns  of  praise.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  in  itself  this  despairing  struggle,  in 
which  evil  conquers  everything  but  the 
consent  of  the  soul,  is  a  subject  as  pathetic 
and  instructive  as  it  is  terrible.  But 
humanity  shrinks  from  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  defeat;  and  it  is  hard  for  flesh  and 
blood  to  allow  that  a  father,  a  friend,  a 
relative,  has  occupied  so  sad  a  i)osition, 
and  has  been  vanquished  in  the  battle. 

After  this  poetical  climax  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  which  we  have  just  described,  Cole¬ 
ridge  went  abroad,  by  the  kind  assistance 
of  his  friends  the  Wedgewoods;  and  for 
years  after  led  a  desultory  and  troubled 
life,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  kindness 
of  others — living  now  here,  now  there, 
fighting  in  mystery  and  darkness  his  pri¬ 
vate  and  ever  unsuccessful  battle.  The 
floods  of  divine  philosophy  which  ix>ured 
from  him  amid  all  his  wanderings  and  dis¬ 
tresses — the  fascination  which  he  exer¬ 
cised  upon  all  who  approached  him — the 
wisdom  and  beauty  and  power  of  his 
teaching,  with  its  intermixture  of  mystic 
weakness — are  not  for  us  to  record.  In 
all  this  he  was  still  a  poet ;  and  those  who 
sat  at  his  feet  and  listened  to  the  half-in¬ 
spired  monologue  which  only  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  human  weakness  ever  really  seem 
to  have  interrupted,  were  under  the  domi¬ 
nion  as  much  of  the  improvisatore  as  of 
the  philosopher.  But  still  the  strain  had 
altered — ^his  garland  and  singing-robes 
had  been  put  aside  ;  and  he  who  chanted 
“  with  happy  heart  ’’  on  the  sunny  heights 
of  Quantock,  had  suffered  many  changes 
ere  he  became  the  inmate  of  the  invalid 
chamber  at  Highgate.  It  is  most  touching 
to  remember  that  he  went  there,  putting 
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himself  under  voluntary  restraint,  in  order 
to  overcome  the  fatal  habit  which  had  en¬ 
slaved  him.  Upon  that  last  sphere,  how¬ 
ever,  with  its  peacefulness  tinged  by  mel¬ 
ancholy,  its  conflict  softened  down  by 
calming  influences  of  age  and  care,  we  will 
not  attempt  to  enter.  He  died  there,  so 
far  as  is  apparent,  at  peace  with  all,  mourn¬ 
ed  by  the  children  to  whom  he  had  fulfilled 
few  of  the  duties  of  a  father,  and  defended 
in  his  grave  by  the  relatives  who  had  done 
little  to  aid  his  life.  The  Sara  of  his 
youth,  whatever  had  been  her  wrongs,  ut¬ 
tered  no  word  of  complaint  before  the 
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world  :  and  a  second  Sara,  beautiful  and 
gifted  as  became  the  child  of  a  poet,  ap¬ 
peared  out  of  the  privacy  of  life  only  to 
hold  up  a  shield  of  love  and  reverence 
over  her  father’s  name.  Thus,  let  us 
thank  Heaven,  after  his  many  sins  and 
censures,  he  received  as  a  man  better 
than  he  deserved  at  last  from  the  re- 
lentings  of  natural  love.  But  as  a  poet 
it  would  be  difficult  to  allot  him  more 
than  he  deserves.  No  English  minstrel 
has  ever  merited  a  higher  or  more  per¬ 
fect  place  among  the  thrones  of  our  po¬ 
etic  heaven. 
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Everybody  has  this  last  autumn  been 
cither  seeing  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play 
or  hearing  about  it ;  and  to  find  any  one 
who  has  seen  it  and  not  been  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  moved  by  it,  is  very  rare.  The 
peasants  of  the  neighboring  country,  the 
great  and  fashionable  world,  the  ordinary 
tourist,  were  all  at  Ammergau,  and  were 
all  delighted ;  but  what  is  said  to  have 
been  es|)ecially  remarkable  was  the  afflu¬ 
ence  there  of  ministers  of  religion  of  all 
kinds.  That  Catholic  peasants,  whose 
religion  has  accustomed  them  to  show  and 
spectacle,  should  be  attracted  by  an  admi¬ 
rable  scenic  representation  of  the  great 
moments  in  the  history  of  their  religion, 
was  natural ;  that  tourists  and  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  should  be  attracted  by  what 
was  at  once  the  fashion  and  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion  of  a  powerful  sort,  was  natural ;  that 
many  of  the  ecclesiastics  there  present 
should  be  attracted  there,  was  natural  too. 
Roman  Catholic  priests  mustered  strong, 
of  course.  The  Protestantism  of  a  great 
number  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is  supposed 
to  be  but  languid,  and  Anglican  ministers 
at  Ammergau  were  sympathizers  to  be 
expected.  But  Protestant  ministers  of 
the  most  unimpeachable  sort,  Protestant 
Dissenting  ministers,  were  there,  too,  and 
showing  favor  and  sympathy  ;  and  this,  to 
any  one  who  remembers  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  feeling  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in 
this  country,  not  many  years  ago,  towards 
Rome  and  her  religion, — the  sheer  abhor¬ 
rence  of  Papists  and  all  their  practices, — 
could  not  but  be  striking.  It  agrees  with 
what  is  seen  also  in  literature,  in  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Dissenters  of  the  younger  and 


more  progressive  sort,  who  show  a  dispo¬ 
sition  for  regarding  the  Church  of  Rome 
historically  rather  than  polemically,  a  wish 
to  do  justice  to  the  undoubted  grandeur 
of  certain  institutions  and  men  produced 
by  that  Church,  quite  novel,  and  quite 
alien  to  the  simple  belief  of  earlier  times, 
that  between  Protestants  and  Rome  there 
was  a  measureless  gulf  fixed.  Soipe- 
thing  of  this  may,  no  doubt,  be  due  to 
that  keen  eye  for  Nonconformist  business 
in  which  our  great  bodies  of  Protestant 
Dissenters,  to  do  them  justice,  are  never 
wanting ;  to  a  perception  that  the  case 
against  the  Church  of  England  may  be  yet 
further  improved  by  contrasting  her  with 
the  genuine  article  in  her  own  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  line,  by  pointing  out  that  she  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other  to  much  purpose, 
by  dilating  on  the  magnitude,  reach,  and 
impressiveness,  on  the  great  place  in  his¬ 
tory,  of  her  rival,  as  compared  with  any¬ 
thing  she  can  herself  pretend  to.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  there  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  of 
the  modem  Prptestant  sympathy  for  things 
Catholic ;  but  in  general  that  sympathy 
springs,  in  Churchmen  and  Dissenters 
alike,  from  another  and  a  better  cause, — 
from  the  spread  of  larger  conceptions  of  re¬ 
ligion,  of  man,  and  of  history,  than  were 
current  formerly.  We  have  seen  lately  in 
the  newspapers,  that  a  clergyman,  who  in 
a  popular  lecture  gave  an  account  of  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ammergau,  and  enlarged 
on  its  impressiveness,  was  admonished  by 
certain  remonstrants,  who  told  him  it  was 
his  business,  instead  of  occupying  himself 
with  these  sensuous  shows,  to  learn  to 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  and  to  teach 
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his  fellow-men  to  do  the  same.  But  this 
seventy  seems  to  have  excited  wonder 
rather  than  praise  ;  so  far  had  those  wider 
notions  about  religion  and  about  the  range 
of  our  interest  in  religion,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  conducted  us.  To  this  inter¬ 
est  I  propose  to  appeal  in  what  1  am  go¬ 
ing  to  relate.  For  the  Passion  Play  at 
Ammergau,  with  its  immense  audiences, 
the  seriousness  of  its  actors,  the  passionate 
emotion  of  its  spectators,  brought  to  my 
mind  something  of  which  1  had  read  an 
account  lately ;  something  produced,  not 
in  Bavaria  nor  in  Christendom  at  all,  but 
far  away  in  that  wonderful  East,  from 
which,  whatever  airs  of  superiority  Europe 
may  justly  give  itself,  all  our  religion  has 
come,  and  where  religion,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  has  still  an  empire  over  men’s  feel¬ 
ings  such  as  it  has  nowhere  else.  This 
product  of  the  remote  East  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
hibit  while  the  remembrance  of  what  has 
been  seen  at  Ammergau  is  still  fresh  ;  and 
we  will  see  whether  that  bringing  together 
of  strangers  and  enemies  who  once  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  as  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  which 
Ammergau  in  such  a  remarkable  way  ef¬ 
fected,  does  not  hold  good  and  find  a  par¬ 
allel  even  in  Persia. 

Count  Gobineau,  formerly  Minister  of 
France  at  Teheran  and  at  Athens,  pub¬ 
lished,  a  few  years  ago,  an  interesting 
book  on  the  present  state  of 'religion  and 
philosophy  in  Central  Asia.  He  is  favor¬ 
ably  known  also  by  his  studies  in  ethnol¬ 
ogy.  His  accomplishments  and  intel¬ 
ligence  deserve  all  respect,  and  in  his 
book  on  religion  and  philosophy  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia  he  has  the  great  advantage  of 
writing  about  things  which  he  has 
followed  with  his  *  own  observation  and 
inquiry  in  the  countries  where  they  hap¬ 
pened.  The  chief  puiqxjse  of  his  book  is 
to  give  a  history  of  the  career  of  Mirza 
Ali  Mahommed,  a  Persian  religious  re¬ 
former,  the  original  Bdb,  and  the  founder 
of  Bdbism,  of  which  most  i>eople  in  Eng¬ 
land  have  at  least  heard  the  name.  Bab 
means  gaie^  the  door  or  gate  of  life  ;  and 
in  the  ferment  which  now  works  in  the 
Mahometan  East,  Mirza  Ali  Mahommed, 
— who  seems  to  have  been  made  acquaint¬ 
ed  by  Protestant  missionaries  with  our 
Scriptures  and  by  the  Jews  of  Shiraz  with 
Jewish  traditions,  to  have  studied,  besides, 
the  religion  of  the  Ghebers,  the  old  na¬ 
tional  religion  of  Persia,  and  to  have  made 
a  sort  of  amalgam  of  the  whole  with  Ma¬ 


hometanism, — ^presented  himself,  about 
five  and-twenty  years  ago,  as  the  door,  the 
gate  of  life  ;  found  disciples,  sent  forth 
writings,  and  finally  became  the  cause  of 
disturbances  which  led  to  his  being  ex¬ 
ecuted,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1849,  in  the 
citadel  of  Tabriz.  The  B6b  and  his 
doctrines  are  a  theme  on  which  much 
might  be  said  ;  but  I  pass  them  by,  except 
for  one  incident  in  the  Bab’s  life,  which 
1  will  notice.  Like  all  religious  Mahom¬ 
etans,  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 
and  his  meditations  at  that  centre  of  his 
religion  first  suggested  his  mission  to  him. 
But  soon  after' his  return  to  Bagdad  he 
made  another  pilgrimage  ;  and  it  was  in 
this  pilgrimage  that  his  mission  became 
clear  to  him,  and  that  his  life  was  fixed. 
“  He  desired  ” — I  will  give  an  abridgment 
of  Count  Gobineau’s  own  words — “  to 
complete  his  impressions  by  going  to  Kufa, 
that  he  might  visit  the  ruined  mosque 
where  Ali  was  assassinated,  and  where  the 
place  of  -  his  murder  is  still  shown.  He 
jrassed  several  days  there  in  meditation. 
The  place  appears  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  on  him  ;  he  was  entering  on  a 
course  which  might  and  must  lead  to 
some  such  catastrophe  as  had  happened 
on  the  very  spot  where  he  stood,  and 
where  his  mind’s  eye  showed  him  the 
Imam  Ali  fying  at  his  feet,  with  his  body 
pierced  and  bleeding.  His  followers  say 
that  he  then  passed  through  a  sort  of 
moral  agony  which  put  an  end  to  all  the 
hesitations  of  the  natural  man  within  him. 
It  is  certain  that  when  he  arrived  at  Shiraz, 
on  his  return,  he  was  a  changed  man.  No 
doubts  troubled  him'  any  more  :  he  was 
penetrated  and  persuaded ;  his  part  was 
taken." 

This  Ali  also,  at  whose  tomb  the  Bab 
went  through  the  spiritual  crisis  here  re¬ 
corded,  is  a  familiar  name  to  most  of  us. 
In  general  our  knowledge  of  the  East 
goes  but  a  very  little  way  ;  yet  almost 
every  one  has  at  least  heard  the  name  of 
Ali,  the  Lion  of  God,  Mahomet’s  young 
cousin,  and  the  first  who,  after  his  wife, 
believed  in  him,  and  who  was  declared 
by  Mahomet  in  his  gratitude  his  brother, 
delegate,  and  vicar.  Ali  was  one  of  Ma¬ 
homet’s  best  and  most  successful  cap¬ 
tains  ;  he  married  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
tlie  Prophet ;  his  sons,  Hassan  and  Hus¬ 
sein,  were,  as  children,  favorites  with  Ma¬ 
homet,  who  had  no  son  of  his  own  to 
succeed  him,  and  was  expected  to  name 
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All  as  his  successor.  He  named  no  suc¬ 
cessor.  At  his  death  Ali  was  passed  over, 
and  the  hrst  caliph,  or  vicar  and  lieutenant 
of  Mahomet  in  the  government  ol  the 
State,  was  Abu-Kekr  ;  only  the  spiritual 
inheritance  of  Mahomet,  the  dignity  of 
Imam,  or  Primate,  devolved  by  right  on 
Ali  and  his  children.  Ali,  lion  of  (lod  as 
in  war  he  was,  held  aloof  from  politics  and 
political  intrigue,  loved  retirement  and 
prayer,  was  the  most  pious  and  disinter¬ 
ested  of  men.  At  Abu-Bekr’s  death  he 
was  again  passed  over  in  favor  of  Omar. 
Omar  was  succeeded  by  Othman,  and  still 
Ali  remained  tramiuil.  Othman  was  as¬ 
sassinated,  and  then  Ali.  chiefly  to  pre¬ 
vent  disturbance  and  bloo<lshed,  accepted 
the  caliphate.  Meanwhile,  the  Mahom¬ 
etan  armies  had  conquered  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt ;  the  (lovernor  of  Syria,  Moawi- 
yah,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  set  him¬ 
self  up  as  caliph,  his  title  was  recognized 
by  Anirou,  the  (Jovernor  of  Egypt,  and  a 
bloody  and  mdeci.sive  battle  was  fought  in 
Mesopotamia,  between  Ali’s  army  and 
Moawiyah’s.  (iibbon  shall  tell  the  rest  : 
— “  In  the  temple  of  Mecca  three  Chare- 
gites  or  enthusiasts  discoursed  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  church  and  state  ;  they  soon 
agreed  that  the  deaths  of  Ali,  of  Moawi- 
yah,  and  of  his  friend  Amrou,  the  Viceroy 
of  Egyqit,  would  restore  the  peace  and 
unity  of  religion.  Each  of  the  assassins 
chose  his  victim,  jKiisoned  his  dagger,  de¬ 
voted  his  life,  and  secretly  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Their  resolution  was 
equally  desjierate  ;  but  the  first  mistook 
the  person  of  Ainrou,  and  stabbed  the 
dejnity  who  occupied  his  seat  ;  the  prince 
of  Damascus  was  dangerously  hurt  by  the 
second ;  Ali,  the  lawful  caliph,  in  the 
mosque  of  Kufa,  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  hand  of  the  third.” 

The  events  through  which  we  have  thus 
rapidly  run  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind,  for 
they  are  the  elements  of  Mahometan  his¬ 
tory  :  any  right  understanding  of  the  state 
of  the  Mahometan  world  is  impossible 
without  them.  For  that  world  is  divided 
into  the  two  great  sects  of  Shiahs  and  Sunis ; 
the  Shiahs  are  those  who  reject  the  first 
caliphs  as  usurpers,  and  begin  with  Ali  as 
the  first  lawful  successor  of  Mahomet ; 
the  Sunis  recognize  Abu-Bekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman,  as  well  as  Ali,  and  regard  the 
Shiahs  as  impious  heretics.  The  Persians 
are  Shiahs,  and  the  Arabs  and  Turks  are 
ounis.  Hussein,  one  of  Ali’s  two  sons, 


married  a  Persian  ])rince8s,  the  tlaughter 
of  Yezdejerd,  the  last  of  the  Sassanian 
kings,  the  king  whom  the  Mahometan 
conquest  of  Persia  expelled  ;  and  Persia, 
thiough  this  marriage,  became  specially 
connected  with  the  house  of  Ali.  “  In 
the  fourth  age  of  the  Hegira,”  says  Gib¬ 
bon,  “a  tomb,  a  temple,  a  city,  arose  near 
the  ruins  of  Kufa.  Many  thousands  of  the 
Shiahs  rejKJse  in  holy  ground  at  the  feet 
of  the  vicar  of  God  ;  and  the  desert  is  vi¬ 
vified  by  the  numerous  and  annual  visits 
of  the  Persians,  who  esteem  their  devo¬ 
tion  not  less  meritorious  than  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Mecca.” 

But,  to  comprehend  what  I  am  going 
to  relate  from  Count  Gobineau,  we  must 
push  our  researches  into  Mahometan  his¬ 
tory  a  little  further  than  the  assassination 
of  Ali.  Moawiyah  died  in  the  year  680  of 
our  era,  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Mahomet.  His  son  Yezid  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne  of  the  caliphs  at  Da¬ 
mascus.  During  the  reign  of  Moawiyah 
Ali’s  two  sons,  the  Imams  Hassan  and 
Hussein,  lived  with  their  families  in  reli¬ 
gious  retirement  at  Medina,  where  their 
grandfather  Mahomet  was  buried.  In 
them  the  character  of  abstention  and  re¬ 
nouncement,  which  we  have  notfted  in 
Ali  himself,  was  marked  yet  more  strong¬ 
ly  ;  but,  when  Moawiyah  died,  the  people 
of  Kufa,  the  city  on  the  lower  Euphrates 
where  Ali  had  been  assassinated,  sent  of¬ 
fers  to  make  Hussein  caliph  if  he  would 
come  among  them,  and  to  support  him 
against  the  Syrian  troops  of  Yezid.  Hus¬ 
sein  seems  to  have  thought  himself  bound 
to  accept  the  proposal.  He  left  Medina, 
and,  with  his  family  and  relations,  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty  persons,  set  out 
on  his  way  to  Kufa.  Then  ensued  the 
tragedy  so  familiar  to  every  Mahometan, 
and  to  us  so  little  known,  the  tragedy  of 
Kerbela.  “  O  death,”  cries  the  bandit- 
minstrel  of  Persia,  Kurroglou,  in  his  last 
song  before  his  execution,  “  O  death, 
whom  didst  thou  spare  ?  Were  even 
Hassan  and  Hussein,  those  footstools  of 
the  throne  of  God  on  the  seventh  heaven, 
spared  by  thee  ?  No  /  thou  madest  them 
martyrs  at  Kerbela." 

VV’e  cannot  do  better  than  again  have 
recourse  to  Gibbon’s  history  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  famous  tragedy.  “  Hussein 
traversed  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  tim¬ 
orous  retinue  of  women  and  children  ; 
but,  as  he  approached  the  confines  of 
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Irak,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  solitary  or 
hostile  face  of  the  country,  and  suspected 
either  the  defection  or  the  ruin  of  his 
party.  His  fears  were  just ;  Obeidallah, 
the  Governor  of  Kufa,  had  extinguished 
the  first  sparks  of  an  insurrection  ;  and 
Hussein,  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela,  was  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  body  of  5,000  horse,  who 
intercepted  his  communication  with  the 
city  and  the  river.  In  a  conference  with 
the  chief  of  the  enemy  he  proposed  the 
option  of  three  conditions — that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Medina,  or  be 
stationed  in  a  frontier  garrison  against  the 
Turks,  or  safely  conducted  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Yezid.  But  the  commands  of  the 
caliph  or  his  lieutenant  were  stem  and 
absolute,  and  Hussein  was  informed  that 
he  must  either  submit  as  a  captive  and  a 
criminal  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  or  expect  the  consequences  of  his  re¬ 
bellion.  ‘Do  you  think,’  replied  he,  ‘to 
terrify  me  with  death  ?  ’  And  during  the 
short  respite  of  a  night  he  prepared,  with 
calm  and  solemn  resignation,  to  encoun¬ 
ter  his  fate.  He  checked  the  lamentations 
of  his  sister  Fatima,  who  deplored  the  im¬ 
pending  ruin  of  his  house.  ‘Our  trust,’ 
said  Hussein,  ‘  is  in  God  alone.  All 
things,*  both  in  heaven  and  earth,  must 
perish  and  return  to  their  Creator.  My 
brother,  my  father,  my  mother,  were  bet¬ 
ter  than  I,  and  every  Mussulman  has  an 
example  in  the  Proi)het.’  He  pressed 
his  friends  to  consult  their  safety  by  a 
timely  flight they  unanimously  refused 
to  desert  or  survive  their  beloved  master, 
and  their  courage  was  fortified  by  a  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  and  the  assurance  of  paradise. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day  he  mount¬ 
ed  on  horseback,  with  his  sword  in  one 
hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other  ;  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  his  party  were  secured 
by  the  tent-ropes  and  by  a  deep  trench, 
which  they  had  filled  with  light^  fagots, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabs. 
The  enemy  advanced  with  reluctance ; 
and  one  of  their  chiefs  deserted,  with  thirty 
followers,  to  claim  the  partnership  of  inev¬ 
itable  death.  In  every  close  onset  or  single 
combat  the  despair  of  the  Fatimites  was 
invincible ;  but  the  surrounding  multitudes 
galled  them  from  a  distance  with  a  cloud 
of  arrows,  and  the  horses  and-  men  were 
successively  slain.  A  truce  was  allowed  on 
both  sides  fbr  the  hour  of  prayer ;  and  the 
battle  at  length  expired  by  the  death  of 
the  last  of  the  companions  of  Hussein.” 
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The  details  of  Hussein’s  own  death  will 
come  better  presently ;  suffice  it  at  this 
moment  to  say  he  was  slain,  and  that  the 
women  and  children  of  his  family  were 
taken  in  chains  to  the  Caliph  Yezid  at 
Damascus.  Gibbon  concludes  the  story 
thus  :  “  In  a  distant  age  and  climate,  the 
tragic  scene  of  the  death  of  Hussein  will 
awaken  the  sympathy  of  the  coldest  reader. 
On  the  annual  festival  of  his  martyrdom,  in 
the  devout  pilgrimage  to  his  sepulchre, 
his  Persian  votaries  abandon  their  souls  to 
the  religious  phrenzy  of  sorrow  and  indig¬ 
nation.” 

Thus  the  tombs  of  Ali  and  of  his  son, 
the  Meshed  Ali  and  the  Meshed  Hussein, 
standing  some  thirty  miles  apart  from  one 
another  in  the  plain  of  the  Euphrates,  had, 
when  Gibbon  wrote,  their  yearly  pilgrims 
and  their  tribute  of  enthusiastic  mourning. 
But  Count  Gobineau  relates,  in  his  book 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  development  of 
these  solemnities  which  was  unknown  to 
Gibbon.  Within  the  present  century 
there  has  arisen,  on  the  basis  of  this  story 
of  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela,  a  drama,  a 
Persian  national  drama,  which  Count 
Gobineau,  who  has  seen  and  heard  it,  is 
bold  enough  to  rank  with  the  Greek  drama 
as  a  great  and  serious  affair,  engaging  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  people  who  have  giv¬ 
en  birth  to  it ;  while  the  Latin,  English, 
trench,  and  (ierman  drama  is,  he  says,  in 
comparison  a  mere  pastime  or  amusement, 
more  or  less  intellectual  and  elegant.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  Persian  tatyas — for 
so  these  pieces  are  called — find  a  better 
parallel  in  the  Ammergau  Passion  Play 
than  in  the  Greek  drama.  They  turn  en¬ 
tirely  on  one  subject — the  sufferings  of  the 
Family  of  the  Tent,  as  the  Imam  Hussein 
and  the  company  of  persons  gathered 
around  him  at  Kerbela  are  called.  The 
subject  is  sometimes  introduced  by  a  pro¬ 
logue,  which  may  perhaps  one  day,  as  the 
need  of  variety  is  more  felt,  become  a 
piece  by  itself ;  but  at  present  the  pro¬ 
logue  leads  invariably  to  the  martyrs.  For 
instance,  the  Emperor  Tamerlane,  in  his 
conquering  progress  through  the  world, 
arrives  at  I)amascus  ;  the  keys  of  the  city 
are  brpught  to  him  by  the  governor  ;  but 
the  governor  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
murderers  of  the  Imam  Hussein  ;  Tamer¬ 
lane  is  informed  of  it,  loads  him  with  re¬ 
proaches,  and  drives  him  from  his  pres¬ 
ence.  The  emperor  presently  sees  the 
governor’s  daughter  splendidly  dressed, 
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thinks  of  the  sufferings  of  the  holy  women 
of  the  Family  of  the  Tent,  and  upbraids 
and  drives  her  away  as  he  did  her  father. 
But  after  this  he  is  haunted  by  the  great 
tragedy  which  has  been  thus  brought  to 
his  mind,  and  he  cannot  sleep  and  cannot 
be  comforted  ;  he  calls  his  vizier,  and  his 
vizier  tells  him  that  the  only  way  to  soothe 
his  troubled  spirit  is  to  see  a  taxya.  And 
so  the  tazya  commences.  Or,  again  (and 
this  will  show  how  strangely,  in  the  religi¬ 
ous  world  which  is  now  occupying  us, 
what  is  most  familiar  to  us  is  blended  with 
that  of  which  we  know  nothing) ;  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  appear  on  the  stage,  and 
the  old  Bible  story  is  transacted.  Joseph 
is  thrown  into  the  pit  and  sold  to  the 
merchants,  and  his  blood-stained  coat  is 
carried  by  his  brothers  to  Jacob  ;  Jacob 
is  then  left  alone,  weeping  and  bewailing 
himself ;  the  angel  Gabriel  enters,  and  re¬ 
proves  him  for  his  want  of  faith  and  con¬ 
stancy,  telling  him  that  what  he  suffers  is 
not  a  hundredth  j)art  of  what  Ali,  Hussein, 
and  the  children  of  Hussein  will  one  day 
suffer.  Jacob  seems  to  doubt  it ;  Gabriel, 
to  convince  him,  orders  the  angels  to  per¬ 
form  a  tazya  of  what  will  one  day  happen 
at  Kerbela.  And  so  the  tazya  commen¬ 
ces. 

'Fhese  pieces  are  given  in  the  first  ten 
days  of  the  month  of  Moharrem,  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  martyrdom  at  Kerbela. 
They  are  so  popular  that  they  now  invade 
other  seasons  of  the  year  also  ;  but  this  is 
the  season  when  the  world  is  given  up  to 
them.  King  and  people,  every  one  is  in 
mourning ;  and  at  night  and  while  the 
tazyas  are  not  going  on,  processions  keep 
passing,  the  air  resounds  with  the  beating 
of  breasts  and  with  litanies  of  “  O  Hassan  ! 
Hussein  !  ”  while  the  Seyids, — a  kind  of 
popular  friars  claiming  to  be  descendants 
of  .Mahomet,  and  in  whose  incessant  |K)^hi- 
larizing  and  amplifying  of  the  legend  of 
Kerbela  in  their  homilies  during  |)ilgrima- 
ges  and  at  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs,  the 
tazyas,  no  doubt,  had  their  origin, — keep 
up  by  their  sermons  and  hymns  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  the  drama  of  the  day  has 
excited.  It  seems  as  if  no  one  went  to 
bed  ;  and  certainly  no  one  who  went  to 
bed  could  sleep.  Confraternities  go  in 
procession  with  a  black  flag  and  torches, 
every  man  with  his  slnirt  torn  open,  and 
beating  himself  with  the  right  hand  on  the 
left  shoulder  in  a  kind  of  measured  ca¬ 
dence  to  accompany  a  canticle  in  honor 
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of  the  martyrs.  These  processions  come 
and  take  ix)st  in  the  theatres  where  the 
Seyids  are  preaching.  Still  more  noisy 
are  the  companies  of  dancers,  striking  a 
kind  of  wooden  castanets  together,  at  one 
time  in  front  of  their  breasts,  at  another 
time  behind  their  heads,  and  marking 
time  with  music  and  dance  to  a  dirge  set 
up  by  the  bystanders,  in  which  the  names 
of  the  Imams  perpetjially  recur  as  a  bur¬ 
den.  Noisiest  of  all  are  the  Berbers,  men 
of  a  darker  skin  and  another  race,  their 
feet  and  the  upper  part  of  their  body 
naked,  who  carry,  some  of  them  tambour¬ 
ines  and  cymbals,  others  iron  chains  and 
long  needles.  One  of  their  race  is  said 
to  have  formerly  derided  the  Imams  in 
their  affliction,  and  the  Berbers  now  ap¬ 
pear  in  expiation  of  that  crime.  At  first 
their  music  and  their  march  proceed  slow¬ 
ly  together,  but  i)resently  the  music  quick¬ 
ens,  the  chain  and  needle-bearing  Berbers 
move  violently  round,  and  begin  to  beat 
themselves  with  their  chains  and  to  prick 
their  arms  and  cheeks  with  the  needles — 
first  gently,  then  with  more  vehemence  ; 
till  suddenly  the  music  ceases,  and  all 
stops.  So  we  are  carried  back,  on  this 
old  Asiatic  soil,  where  beliefs  and  usaget 
are  hea|jed  layer  upon  layer  and  ruin  up¬ 
on  ruin,  far  past  the  martyred  Imami, 
past  Mahometanism,  past  Christianity,  to 
the  priests  of  Baal  gashing  themselves  with 
knives  and  to  the  worship  of  Adonis. 

The  tekyas,  or  theatres  for  the  drama 
which  calls  forth  these  celebrations,  are 
constantly  multijilying.  The  king,  the 
great  functionaries,  the  towns,  wealthy 
citizens  like  the  king’s  goldsmith,  or  any 
private  person  who  has  the  means  and  the 
desire,  provide  them.  Every  one  sends 
contributions  ;  it  is  a  religious  act  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  box  or  to  give  decorations  for  a 
tekya  ;  and  as  religious  offerings,  all  gifts 
down  to  the  very  smallest  are  accepted. 
There  are  tekyas  for  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  spectators,  and  there  are 
tekyas  for  three  or  four  thousand.  At  Is¬ 
pahan  there  are  representations  which 
bring  together  more  than  twenty  thousand 
I>eople.  At  Teheran,  the  Persian  capital, 
each  quarter  of  the  town  has  its  tekyas, 
every  scpiare  and  open  place  is  turned 
to  account  for  establishing  them,  and 
sjiaces  have  been  expressly  cleared,  be¬ 
sides,  for  fresh  tekyas.  Count  Gobineau 
describes  particularly  one  of  these  thea¬ 
tres, — a  tekya  of  the  best  class,  to  hold 
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an  audience  of  about  four  thousand, — at 
Teheran.  The  arrangements  are  very 
simple ;  the  tekya  is  a  walled  parallelo¬ 
gram,  with  a  brick  platform,  sakou,  in  the 
centre  of  it ;  this  sakou  is  surrounded  with 
black  poles  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  the  poles  are  joined  at  the  top  by 
horizontal  rods  of  the  same  color,  and 
from  these  rods  hang  colored  lamps,  which 
are  lighted  for  the  praying  and  preaching 
at  night  when  the  representation  is  over. 
The  sakou,  or  central  platform,  makes  the 
stage  ;  in  connection  with  it,  at  one  of  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  parallelogram 
lengthwise,  is  a  reserved  box,  tdgnumd, 
higher  than  the  sakou  ;  this  box  is  splendid¬ 
ly  decorated,  and  is  used  for  peculiarly 
interesting  and  magnificent  tableaux, — 
the  court  of  the  Caliph,  for  example, — 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  piece. 
A  passage  of  a  few  feet  wide  is  left  free 
between  the  stage  and  this  box  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  space  is  for  the  spectators,  of 
whom  the  foremost  rows  are  sitting  on 
their  heels  close  up  to  this  passage,  so 
that  they  help  the  actors  to  mount  and 
descend  the  high  steps  of  the  idgnumd 
when  they  have  to  pass  between  that  and 
t;he  sakou.  On  each  side  of  the  tdgnumd 
are  boxes,  and  along  one  wall  of  the  inclo¬ 
sure  are  other  boxes  with  fronts  of  elabor¬ 
ate  woodwork,  which  are  left  to  stand  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  construction ; 
facing  these,  with  the  floor  and  stage  be¬ 
tween,  rise  tiers  of  seats  as  in  an  amphi¬ 
theatre.  All  places  are  free  ;  the  great 
people  have  generally  provided  and  fur¬ 
nished  the  boxes,  and  take  care  to  All 
tliem  ;  but  if  a  box  is  not  occupied  when 
the  performance  begins,  any  ragged  street- 
urchin  or  beggar  may  walk  in  and  seat 
himself  there.  A  row  of  gigantic  masts 
runs  across  the  middle  of  the  space,  one 
or  two  of  them  being  fixed  in  the  sakou 
itself ;  and  from  these  masts  is  stretched 
an  immense  awning  which  protects  the 
whole  audience.  Up  to  a  certain  height 
these  masts  are  hung  with  tiger  and 
panther  skins,  to  indicate  the  violent 
character  of  the  scenes  to  be  represented. 
Shields  of  steel  and  of  hipi>opotamus  skin, 
and  flags  and  naked  swords,  are  also  at- 
^tached  to  these  masts.  A  sea  of  color 
and  splendor  meets  the  eye  all  round. 
Woodwork  and  brickwork  disappear  un¬ 
der  cushions,  rich  carpets,  silk  hangings, 
India  muslin  embroidered  with  silver  and 
gold,  shawls  from  Kerman  and  from 


Cashmere  ;  there  are  lamps,  lustres  of 
colored  crystal,  mirrors,  ^hemian  and 
Venetian  glass,  porcelain  vases  of  all  de¬ 
grees  of  magnitude  from  China  and  from 
Europe,  paintings  and  engravings,  dis¬ 
played  in  profusion  everywhere  ;  the  taste 
may  not  always  be  soberly  correct,  but 
the  whole  spectacle  has  just  the  effect  of 
prodigality,  color  and  sumptuousness 
which  w'e  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  splendors  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  dis])iay  is 
the  poverty  of  scenic  contrivance  and 
stage  illusion.  The  subject  is  far  too  in¬ 
teresting  and  too 'solemn  to  need  them  ; 
the  actors  are  visible  on  all  sides,  and  the 
exits,  entrances,  and  stage-play  of  our 
theatres  are  impossible  ;  the  imagination 
of  the  si)ectator  fills  up  all  gaps  and  meets 
all  requirements.  On  the  Ammergau 
arrangements  one  feels  that  the  archaeolo¬ 
gists  and  artists  of  Munich  have  laid  their 
correct  finger  ;  at  Teheran  there  has  been 
no  schooling  of  this  sort.  A  copper  basin 
of  water  represents  the  Euphrates  ;  a  heap 
of  chopped  straw  in  a  corner  is  the  sand 
of  the  desert  of  Kerbela,  and  the  actor 
goes  and  takes  u|)  a  handful  of  it,  when 
his  part  is  about  to  require  him  to  throw’, 
in  Oriental  fashion,  dust  ui>on  his  head. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  proper  costume  ; 
all  that  is  sought  is,  to  do  honor  to  the 
personages  of  chief  interest  by  dresses  and 
jewels  which  would  pass  for  rich  and 
handsome  things  to  wear  in  modem  Per¬ 
sian  life.  The  power  of  the  actors  is  in 
their  genuine  sense  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  business  they  are  engaged  in.  They 
are,  like  the  public  around  them,  pene¬ 
trated  with  this,  and  so  the  actor  throws 
his  whole  soul  into  what  he  is  about,  the 
public  meets  the  actor  half-way,  and 
effects  of  extraordinary  impressiveness 
are  the  result.  “The  actor  is  under  a 
charm,”  says  Count  Gobineau ;  “  he  is 
under  it  so  strongly  and  completely  that 
almost  always  one  sees  Yezid  himself  (the 
usurping  caliph),  the  wretched  Ibn-Said 
(Yezid’s  general),  the  infamous  Shemer 
(Ibn-Said’s  lieutenant),  at  the  moment 
they  vent  the  cruellest  insults  against  the 
Imams  whom  they  are  going  to  massacre, 
or  against  the  women  of  the  Imam’s  family 
whom  they  are  ill-using,  burst  into  tears 
and  rei>eat  their  part  with  sobs.  I'he  pub¬ 
lic  is  neither  surprised  nor  displeased  at 
this  ;  on  the  contrarj’,  it  beats  its  breast 
at  the  sight,  throws  up  its  arms  towards 
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heaven  with  invocations  of  God,  and  re¬ 
doubles  its  groans.  So  it  often  happens 
that  the  actor  identifies  himself  with  the 
personage  he  represents  to  such  a  degree 
that,  when  the  situation  carries  him  away, 
he  cannot  be  said  to  act,  he  is  with  such 
truth,  such  complete  enthusiasm,  such 
utter  self-forgetfulness,  what  he  represents, 
that  he  reaches  a  reality  at  one  time  sub¬ 
lime,  at  another  terrible,  and  produces 
impressions  on  his  audience  which  it 
would  be  simply  absurd  to  look  for  from 
our  more  artihcial  performances.  There 
is  nothing  stilted,  nothing  false,  nothing 
conventional ;  nature,  and  the  facts  repre¬ 
sented,  themselves  speak.” 

The  actors  are  men  and  boys,  the  parts 
of  angels  and  women  being  filled  by  boys ; 
but  the  children  who  appear  in  the  piece 
are  often  the  children  of  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies  of  Teheran ;  their  appearance  in 
this  religious  solemnity  (for  such  it  is 
thought)  being  supposed  to  bring  a  bless¬ 
ing  upon  them  and  their  parents.  “  No¬ 
thing  is  more  touching,”  says  Count  Go- 
bineau,  “  than  to  see  these  little  things  of 
three  or  four  years  old,  dressed  in  black 
gauze  frocks  with  large  sleeves,  and 
having  on  their  heads  small  round  black 
caps  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold, 
kneeling  beside  the  body  of  the  actor 
who  represents  the  martyr  of  the  day, 
embracing  him,  and,  with  their  little  hands, 
covering  themselves  with  chopped  straw 
for  sand,  in  sign  of  grief.  'I'hese  chil¬ 
dren  evidently,”  he  continues,  “  do  not 
consider  themselves  to  be  acting  ;  they 
are  full  of  the  feeling  that  what  they  are 
about  is  something  of  deep  seriousness 
and  importance  ;  and  though  they  are  too 
young  to  comprehend  fully  the  story,  they 
know,  in  general,  that  it  is  a  matter  sad 
and  solemn.  They  are  not  distracted  by 
the  audience,  and  they  are  not  shy,  but 
go  through  their  prescribed  part  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  seriousness,  always 
crossing  their  arms  respectfully  to  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  Imam  Hussein ;  the 
public  beholds  them  with  emotions  of  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  and  sympathy.” 

The  dramatic  pieces  themselves  are 
without  any  author’s  name.  They  are  in 
(Xipular  language,  such  as  the  commonest 
and  most  ignorant  of  the  Persian  people 
can  understand,  free  from  learned  Arabic 
words, — free,  comparatively  speaking, 
from  Oriental  fantasticality  and  hyperbole. 
The  Seyids,  or  popular  friars,  already 
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sjKiken  of,  have  probably  had  a  hand  in 
the  composition  of  many  of  them.  The 
Moollahs,  or  regular  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities,  condemn  the  whole  thing.  It  is 
an  innovation  which  they  disapprove  and 
think  dangerous ;  it  is  addressed  to  the 
eye,  and  their  religion  forbids  to  represent 
religious  things  to  the  eye ;  it  departs 
from  the  limits  of  what  is  revealed  and 
appointed  to  be  taught  as  the  truth,  and 
brings  in  novelties  and  heresies ; — for 
these  dramas  keep  growing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  actor’s  imagination  and 
emotion,  and  of  the  imagination  and  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  receive  new  de¬ 
velopments  every  day.  The  learned, 
again,  say  that  these  pieces  are  a  heap  of 
lies,  the  production  of  ignorant  people,  and 
have  no  words  strong  enough  to  express 
their  contempt  for  them.  Still,  so  irresis¬ 
tible  is  the  vogue  of  these  sacred  dramas 
that,  from  the  king  on  the  throne  to  the 
beggar  in  the  street,  every  one,  except 
perhaps  the  Moollahs,  attends  them,  and 
is  carried  away  by  them.  The  Imams 
and  their  family  speak  always  in  a  kind 
of  lyrical  chant,  said  to  have  rhythmical 
effects,  often,  of  great  pathos  and  beauty ; 
their  persecutors,  the  villains  of  the  piece, 
s]>eak  always  in  prose. 

The  stage  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
choragus,  called  oostad,  or  “  master,” 
who  is  a  sacred  personage  by  reason  of  the 
functions  which  he  performs.  Sometimes 
he  addresses  to  the  audience  a  commen¬ 
tary  on  what  is  passing  before  them,  and 
asks  their  compassion  and  tears  for  the 
martyrs  ;  sometimes,  in  default  of  a  Seyid, 
he  prays  and  preaches.  He  is  always 
listened  to  with  veneration,  for  it  is  he 
who  arranges  the  whole  sacred  s^iectacle 
which  so  deeply  moves  everybody.  With 
no  attempt  at  concealment,  with  the  book 
of  the  piece  in  his  hand,  he  remains  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  stage,  gives  the  actors  their 
cue,  puts  the  children  and  any  inexperi¬ 
enced  actor  in  their  right  places,  dresses 
the  martyr  in  his  winding-sheet  when  he 
is  going  to  his  death,  holds  the  stirrup  for 
him  to  mount  his  horse,  and  inserts  a 
supply  of  chopped  straw  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  about  to  want  it.*  Let 
us  now  see  him  at  work. 

The  theatre  is  filled,  and  the  heat  is 
great ;  young  men  of  rank,  the  king’s 
pages,  officers  of  the  army,  smart  function¬ 
aries  of  State,  move  through  the  crowd 
with  water-skins  slung  on  their  backs. 
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dealing  out  water  all  round,  in  memory  of 
the  thirst  which  on  these  solemn  days  the 
Imams  suffered  in  the  sands  of  Kerbela. 
Wild  chants  and  litanies,  such  as  we  have 
already  described,  are  from  time  to  time 
set  up  by  a  dervish,  a  soldier,  a  workman 
in  the  crowd.  These  chants  are  taken 
up,  more  or  less,  by  the  audience  ;  some¬ 
times  they  flag  and  die  away  for  want  of 
support,  sometimes  they  are  continued 
till  they  reach  a  paroxysm,  and  then 
abruptly  stop.  Presently  a  strange,  insig¬ 
nificant  figure  in  a  green  cotton  garment, 
looking  like  a  petty  tradesman  of  one  of 
the  Teheran  bazaars,  mounts  uix)n  the 
sakou.  He  beckons  with  his  hand  to  the 
audience,  who  are  silent  directly,  and 
addresses  them  in  a  tone  of  lecture  and 
expostulation,  thus : — 

“  Well,  you  seem  happy  enough,  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  sitting  there  at  your  ease  under 
the  awning ;  and  you  imagine  Paradise 
already  wide  oi)en  to  you.  Do  you  know 
what  Paradise  is?  It  is  a  garden,  doubt¬ 
less,  but  such  a  garden  as  you  have  no 
idea  of.  You  will  say  to  me :  ‘  Friend, 
tell  us  what  it  is  like.’  I  have  never 
been  there,  certainly ;  but  plenty  of 
prophets  have  descril^d  it,  and  angels 
have  brought  news  of  it.  However,  all  I 
will  tell  you  is,  that  there  is  room  for  all 
good  people  there,  for  it  is  330,000  cubits 
long.  If  you  do  not  believe,  inquire. 
As  for  getting  to  be  one  of  the  good 
people,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  enough  to 
read  the  Koran  of  the  Prophet  (the  salva¬ 
tion  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  him  !) ; 
it  is  not  enough  to  do  everything  which 
this  divine  book  enjoins  ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  come  and  weep  at  the  tasyas,  as  you 
do  every  day,  you  sons  of  dogs  you,  who 
know  nothing  which  is  of  any  use  ;  it  be¬ 
hooves,  besides,  that  your  good  works 
(if  you  ever  do  any,  which  I  greatly  doubt) 
should  be  done  in  the  name  and  for  the 
love  of  Hussein.  It  is  Hussein,  Mussul¬ 
mans,  who  is  the  door  to  Paradise  ;  it  is 
Hussein,  Mussulmans,  who  upholds  the 
world ;  it  is  Hussein,  Mussulmans,  by 
whom  comes  salvation  1  Cry,  Hassan, 
Hussein  1 " 

And  all  the  multitude  cry  :  “  O  Hassan  ! 
O  Hussein  !  ” 

“  I'hat  is  well ;  and  now  cry  again.” 
And  again  all  cry  :  “  O  Hassan  1  O  Hus¬ 
sein  1  ”  “  And  now,”  the  strange  speaker 

goes  on,  “  pray  to  God  to  keep  you  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  love  of  Hussein.  Come, 


make  your  cry  to  God.”  Then  the  mul¬ 
titude,  as  one  man,  throw  up  their  arms 
into  the  air,  and  with  a  deep  and  long- 
drawn  cry  exclaim  :  “  Ya  Allah  I  O 
God!” 

Fifes,  drums,  and  trumpets  break  out ; 
the  kernas,  great  copper  trumpets  five  or 
six  feet  long,  give  notice  that  the  actors 
are  ready  and  that  the  tazya  is  to  conj- 
mence.  The  preacher  descends  from 
the  sakou,  and  the  actors  occupy  it. 

To  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  cycle 
which  these  dramas  fill,  we  should  begin, 
as  on  the  first  day  of  the  Moharrem  the 
actors  begin,  with  some  piece  relating  to 
the  childhood  of  the  Imams,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  piece  called  The  Children 
Digging.  Ali  and  Fatima  are  living  at 
Medina  with  their  little  sons  Hassan  and 
Hussein  ;  the  simple  home  and  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  pious  family  are  exhibited  ;  it 
is  morning ;  Fatima  is  seated  with  the 
little  Hussein  on  her  lap,  dressing  him. 
She  combs  his  hair,  talking  caressingly  to 
him  all  the  while.  A  hair  comes  out  with 
the  comb  ;  the  childs  starts  ;  Fatima  is  in 
distress  at  having  given  the  child  even  this 
momentary  uneasiness,  and  stops  to  gaze 
uiKin  him  tenderly.  She  falls  into  an  anx¬ 
ious  reverie,  thinking  of  her  fondness  for 
the  child  and  of  the  unknown  future  in 
store  for  him.  While  she  muses,  the  angel 
Gabriel  stands  before  her.  He  reproves 
her  weakness :  “  A  hair  falls  from  the 
child’s  head,”  he  says,  “  and  you  weep ; 
what  would  you  do  if  you  knew  the  des¬ 
tiny  that  awaits  him,  the  countless  wounds 
with  which  that  body  shall  one  day  be 
pierced,  the  agony  that  shall  rend  thine 
own  soul  1  ”  Fatima,  in  despair,  is  com¬ 
forted  by  her  husband  Ali,  and  they  go 
together  into  the  town  to  hear  Mahomet 
preach.  I'he  boys  and  some  of  their 
little  friends  begin  to  play ;  every  one 
makes  a  great  deal  of  Hussein  ;  he  is  at 
once  the  most  spirited  and  the  most  amia¬ 
ble  child  of  them  all.  The  party  amuse 
themselves  with  digging,  with  making  holes 
in  the  ground  and  building  mounds.  Ali 
returns  from  the  sermon  and  asks  what 
they  are  about ;  and  Hussein  is  made  to 
reply  in  ambiguous  and  prophetic  answers, 
which  convey  that  by  these  holes  and 
mounds  in  the  earth  are  prefigured  inter¬ 
ments  and  tombs.  Ali  departs  again ; 
there  rush  in  a  number  of  big  and  fierce 
boys,  and  begin  to  pelt  the  little  Imams 
with  stones.  A  companion  shields  Hus- 
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sein  with  his  own  body,  but  he  is  struck 
down  with  a  stone,  and  with  another  stone 
Hussein,  too,  is  stretched  on  the  ground 
senseless.  Who  are  these  boy-tyrants 
and  persecutors?  They  are  Ibn-Said, 
and  Sheiner,  and  others,  the  future  mur¬ 
derers  at  Kerbela.  The  audience  per¬ 
ceive  it  with  a  shudder ;  the  hateful  as¬ 
sailants  go  off  in  triumph ;  Ali  re-enters, 
picks  up  the  stunned  and  wounded  chil¬ 
dren,  brings  them  round,  and  takes  Hus¬ 
sein  back  to  his  mother  Fatima. 

But  let  us  now  come  at  once  to  the  days 
of  martyrdom  and  to  Kerbela.  One  of 
the  most  famous  pieces  of  the  cycle  is  a 
piece  called  the  Marriage  of  Kassem, 
which  brings  us  into  the  very  middle  of 
these  crowning  days.  Count  (robineau 
has  given  a  translation  of  it,  and  from  this 
translation  we  will  take  a  few  extracts. 
Kassem  is  the  son  of  Hussein’s  elder 
brother,  the  Imam  Hassan,  who  had  been 
poisoned  by  Yezid's  instigation  at  Medina. 
Kassem  and  his  mother  are  with  the  Imam 
Hussein  at  Kerbela  ;  there,  too,  are  the 
women  and  children  of  the  holy  family, 
Omm-Leyla,  Hussein’s  wife,  the  Persian 
princess,  the  last  child  of  Yezdejerd  the 
last  of  the  Sassanides  ;  Zeyneb,  Hussein’s 
sister,  the  offspring,  like  himself,  of  Ali 
and  Fatima,  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Mahomet ;  his  nephew  Abdallah,  still  a  lit¬ 
tle  child  ;  finally,  his  beautiful  daughter 
Zobeyda.  When  the  piece  begins,  the 
Imam’s  camp  in  the  desert  has  already 
been  cut  off  from  the  Euphrates  and 
besieged  several  days  by  the  Syrian  troops 
under  Ibn-Said  and  Shemer,  and.  by  the 
treacherous  men  ofKufa.  The  F'amilyof 
the  Tent  were  suffering  torments  of  thirst ; 
one  of  the  children  had  brought  an  empty 
water-bottle,  and  thrown  it,  a  silent  token 
of  distress,  before  the  feet  of  Abbas,  the 
uncle  of  Hussein  ;  Abbas  had  sallied  out 
to  cut  his  way  to  the  river,  and  had  been 
slain.  Afterwards  Ali-Akber,  Hussein’s 
eldest  son,  had  made  the  same  attempt 
and  met  with  the  same  fate.  Two  younger 
brothers  of  Ali-Akber  followed  his  exam¬ 
ple,  and  were  likewise  slain.  The  Imam 
Hussein  had  rushed  amidst  the  enemy, 
beaten  them  from  the  body  of  Ali-Akber, 
and  brought  the  body  back  to  his  tent ; 
but  the  river  was  still  inaccessible.  At 
this  point  the  action  of  the  Marriage  of 
Kassem  begins.  Kassem,  a  youth  of  six¬ 
teen,  is  burning  to  go  out  and  avenge  his 
cousin.  At  one  end  of  the  sakou  is  the 
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Imam  Hussein  seated  on  his  throne  ;  in 
the  middle  are  grouped  all  the  members 
of  his  family ;  at  the  other  end  lies  the 
body  of  Ali-Akber,  with  his  mother  Omm- 
I  .eyla,  clothed  and  veiled  in  black,  bend¬ 
ing  over  it.  The  kernas  sound,  and  Kas¬ 
sem,  after  a  solemn  appeal  from  Hussein 
and  his  sister  Zeyneb  to  God  and  to  the 
founders  of  their  house  to  look  upon 
their  great  distress,  rises  and  speaks  to 
himself : — 

Kassem.  “  Separate  thyself  from  the 
women  of  the  harem,  Kassem.  Consider 
within  thyself  for  a  little  ;  here  thou  sittest, 
and  presently  thou  wilt  see  the  body  of 
Hussein,  that  body  like  a  flower,  torn  by 
arrows  and  lances  like  thorns,  Kassem. 

“  Thou  sawest  Ali-AkbePs  head  sev¬ 
ered  from  his  body  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  yet  thou  livedst ! 

“Arise,  obey  that*  which  is  written  of 
thee  by  thy  father;  to  be  slain,  that  is  thy 
lot,  Kassem  ! 

“  Go,  get  leave  from  the  son  of  Fatima, 
most  honorable  among  women,  and  sub¬ 
mit  thyself  to  thy  fate,  Kassem.’’ 

Hussein  sees  him  approach.  “  Alas,’’ 
he  says,  “  it  is  the  orphan  nightingale  of 
the  garden  of  Hassan,  my  brother !  ”  Then 
Kassem  si)eaks : — 

Kassem.  “  O  God,  what  shall  I  do 
beneath  this  load  of  affliction  ?  My  eyes 
are  wet  with  tears,  my  lips  are  dried  up 
with  thirst.  To  live  is  worse  than  to  die. 
What  shall  I  do,  seeing  what  hath  befal¬ 
len  Ali-Akber  ?  If  Hussein  suffereth  me 
not  to  go  out,  O  misery  !  For  then  what 
shall  I  do,  O  God,  in  the  day  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  when  1  see  my  father  Hassan  ? 
Wh*en  I  see  my  mother  in  the  day  of  the 
resurrection,  what  shall  I  do,  O  God,  in 
my  sorrow  and  shame  before  her?  All 
my  kinsmen  are  gone  to  appear  before 
the  Prophet :  shall  not  I  also  one  day 
stand  before  the  Prophet ;  and  what  shall 
I  do,  O  God,  in  that  day  !  ’’ 

Then  he  addresses  the  Imam  : — 

“  Hail,  threshold  of  the  honor  and  ma¬ 
jesty  on  high,  threshold  of  heaven,  thresh¬ 
old  of  God  !  In  the  roll  of  .martyrs  thou 
art  the  chief ;  in  the  book  of  creation  thy 
story  will  live  forever.  An  orphan,  a  fa¬ 
therless  child,  downcast  and  weeping, 
comes  to  prefer  a  request  to  thpe.” 

Hussein  bids  him  tell  it,  and  he  an¬ 
swers  : — 

“  O  light  of  the  eyes  of  Mahomet  the 
mighty,  O  lieutenant  of  Ali  the  lion,  Ab- 
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bas  has  perished,  Ali-Akber  has  suffered  seni’s  mother  to  the  Imam,  “  bid  me  die, 


martyrdom  ;  O  my  uncle,  thou  hast  no 
warriors  left,  and  no  standard-bearer. 
The  roses  are  gone  and  gone  are  their 
buds ;  the  jessamine  is  gone,  the  poppies 
are  gone.  I  alone,  I  am  still  left  in  the 
garden  of  the  Faith,  a  thorn,  and  miser¬ 
able.  If  thou  hast  any  kindness  for  the 
orphan,  suffer  me  to  go  forth  and  fight.” 

Hussein  refu.ses.  “  My  child,”  he  says, 
“  thou  wast  the  light  of  the  eyes  of  the 
Imam  Hassan,  thou  art  my  beloved  re¬ 
membrance  of  him ;  ask  me  not  this ; 
ui^e  me  not,  entreat  me  not ;  to  have  lost 
Ali-Akber  is  enough.” 

Kassem  answers  : — “  That  Kassem 
should  live  and  Ali-Akber  be  martyred — 
sooner  let  the  earth  cover  me  !  O  king, 
be  generous  to  the  beggar  at  thy  gate. 
See  how  my  eyes  run  with  tears  and  my 
lips  are  dried  up  with  thirst.  Cast  thine 
eyes  toward  the  waters  of  the  heavenly 
Euphrates  !  I  die  of  thirst ;  grant  me,  O 
thou  marked  of  God,  a  full  pitcher  of  the 
water  of  life ;  it  ffows  in  the  Paradise 
which  awaits  me.” 

Hussein  still  refuses  ;  Kassem  breaks 
forth  in  complaints  and  lamentations,  his 
mother  comes  to  him  and  learns  the  rea¬ 
son.  She  then  says  : — 

“  Complain  not  against  the  Imam,  light 
of  my  eyes ;  only  by  his  order  can  the 
commission  of  martyrdom  be  given.  In 
that  commission  are  sealed  two-and-seven- 
ty  witnesses,  all  righteous,  and  among  the 
two-and-seventy  is  thy  name.  Know 
that  thy  destiny  of  death  is  commanded 
in  the  writing  which  thou  wearest  on  thine 
arm.” 

This  writing  is  the  testament  of  his  father 
Hassan.  He  bears  it  in  triumph  to  the 
Imam  Hussein,  who  finds  written  there 
that  he  should,  on  the  death-plain  of  Ker- 
bela,  suffer  Kassem  to  have  his  will,  but 
that  he  should  marry  him  first  to  his*daugh- 
ter  Zobeyda.  Kassem  consents,  though 
in  astonishment.  “Consider,”  he  says, 
“  there  lies  Ali-Akber,  mangled  by  the 
enemies’  hands  !  Under  this  sky  of  ebon 
blackness,  how  can  joy  show  her  face  ? 
Nevertheless,  if  thou  commandest  it,  what 
have  I  to  do  but  obey?  Thy  com¬ 
mandment  is  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  his 
voice  is  that  of  God.”  But  Hussein  has 
also  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
intended  bride  and  of  all  the  women  of 
his  family. 

“  Heir  of  the  vicar  of  God,”  says  Kas- 


but  speak  not  to  me  of  a  bridal.  If  Zo¬ 
beyda  is  to  be  a  bride  and  Kassem  a 
bridegroom,  where  is  the  henna  to  tinge 
their  hands,  where  is  the  bridal  chamber  ?  ” 
“Mother  of  Kassem,"  answers  the  Imam 
solemnly,  “  yet  a  few  moments,  and  in  this 
field  of  anguish  the  tomb  shall  be  for  mar¬ 
riage-bed,  and  the  winding-sheet  for  bridal 
garment !  ”  All  give  way  to  the  will  of 
their  sacred  Head.  The  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  surround  Kassem,  sprinkle  him  with 
rose-water,  hang  bracelets  and  necklaces 
on  him,  and  scatter  bon-bons  around  ;  and 
then  the  marriage  procession  is  formed. 
Suddenly  drums  and  trumpets  are  heard, 
and  the  Syrian  troops  api)ear.  Ibn-Said 
and  Shemer  are  at  their  head.  “The 
Prince  of  the  Faith  celebrates  a  marriage 
in  the  desert,”  they  exclaim  tauntingly  ; 
“we  will  soon  change  his  festivity  into 
mourning.”  They  pass  by,  and  Kassem 
takes  leave  of  his  bride.  “God  keep  thee, 
my  bride,”  he  says,  embracing  her,  “  for  1 
must  forsake  thee  !  ”  “  One  moment,”  she 
says,  “  remain  in  thy  place  one  moment !  thy 
countenance  is  as  the  lamp  which  giveth 
us  light ;  suffer  me  to  turn  around  thee  as 
the  butterfly  turneth,  gently,  gently !  ” 
And  making  a  turn  around  him,  she  per¬ 
forms  the  ancient  Eastern  rite  of  respect 
from  a  new-married  wife  to  her  husband. 
Troubled,  he  rises  to  go  :  “  The  reins  of  my 
will  are  slipping  away  from  me  !  ”  he  mur¬ 
murs.  She  lays  hold  of  his  robe  :  “Take 
off  thy  hand,”  he  cries,  “  we  belong  not  to 
ourselves ! " 

Then  he  asks  the  Imam  to  array  him 
in  his  winding-sheet.  “  O  nightingale  of 
the  divine  orchard  of  martyrdom,”  says 
Hussein,  as  he  complies  with  his  wish,  “  I 
clothe  thee  with  thy  winding-sheet,  I  kiss 
thy  face  ;  there  is  no  fear,  and  no  hojie, 
but  of  God  !  ”  Kassem  commits  his  little 
brother  Abdallah  to  the  Imam’s  care ; 
Omm-Leyla  looks  up  from  her  son’s 
corpse,  and  says  to  Kassem:  “When 
thou  enterest  the  garden  of  Paradise,  kiss 
for  me  the  head  of  Ali-Akber !  ” 

The  Syrian  troops  again  apjiear ;  Kas¬ 
sem  rushes  ujxm  them  and  they  all  go  off 
fighting.  The  Family  of  the  Tent,  at 
Hussein’s  command,  put  the  Koran  on 
their  heads  and  pray,  covering  themselves 
with  sand.  Kassem  reappears  victorious  ; 
he  has  slain  Azrek,  a  chief  captain  of  the 
Syrians,  but  his  thirst  is  intolerable. 
“Uncle,”  he  says  to  the  Imam,  who  asks 
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him  whateieward  he  wishes  for  his  valor,  a  vast  open  space  ;  booths  and  tents  are 


“my  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth ;  the  reward  1  wish  is  water." 
“  Thou  coverest  me  with  shame,  Kassem,” 
his  uncle  answers :  “  what  can  I  do  ? 
'I'hou  askest  water  ;  there  is  no  water !  ” 

Kassem.  “  If  I  might  but  wet  my 
mouth,  I  could  presently  make  an  end  of 
the  men  of  Kufa.” 

Hussein.  “As  I  live,  I  have  not  one 
drop  of  water  !  ” 

Kassem.  “  Were  it  but  lawful,  I  w'ould 
wet  my  mouth  with  my  own  blood.” 

Hussein.  “  Keloved  child,  what  the 
Prophet  forbids,  that  cannot  I  make  law¬ 
ful.” 

Kassem.  “  I  beseech  thee,  let  my  lips 
be  but  once  moistened,  and  1  will  van¬ 
quish  thine  enemies !  ” 

Hussein  presses  his  own  lips  to  those 
of  Kassem,  who,  refreshed,  again  rushes 
forth,  and  returns  bleeding  and  stuck 
with  darts,  to  die  at  the  Imam’s  feet  in 
the  tent.  So  ends  the  marriage  of  Kas¬ 
sem. 

Hut  the  great  day  is  the  tenth  day  of 
the  Moharrem,  when  comes  the  death  of 
the  Imam  himself.  The  narrative  of 
(libbon  well  sums  up  the  events  of  this 
great  tenth  day.  “  The  battle  at  length 
expired  by  tlie  death  of  the  last  of  the 
companions  of  Hussein.  Alone,  weary, 
and  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the 
dorjr  of  his  tent.  He  was  pierced  in  the 
mouth  with  a  dart.  He  lifted  his  hands 
to  heaven — they  were  full  of  blood — and 
he  uttered  a  funeral  prayer  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  In  a  trans|X)rt  of  despair, 
his  sister  issued  from  the  tent,  and  adjured 
the  general  of  the  Kuhans  that  he  would 
not  suffer  Hussein  to  be  murdered  before 
his  eyes.  A  tear  trickled  down  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  venerable  beard ;  and  the  boldest 
of  his  men  fell  back  on  every  side  as  the 
dying  Imam  threw  himself  among  them. 
THe  remorseless  Shemer — a  name  detest¬ 
ed  by  the  faithful — reproached  their  cow¬ 
ardice  ;  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet 
was  slain  with  three-and-thirty  strokes  of 
lances  and  swords.  After  they  had  tram¬ 
pled  on  his  body,  they  carried  his  head  to 
the  castle  of  Kufa,  and  the  inhuman  Obei- 
dallah  (the  governor)  struck  him  on  the 
mouth  with  a  cane.  ‘  .Alas  !  ’  exclaimed 
an  aged  Mussulman,  ‘on  those  lips  have 
I  seen  the  lips  of  the  Ai)ostle  of  God  !  ’  ” 

P'or  this  catastrophe  no  one  tazya  suffi¬ 
ces  ;  all  the  companies  of  actors  unite  in 


pitched  round  the  outside  circle  for  the 
si)ectators ;  in  the  centre  is  the  Imam’s 
camp,  and  the  day  ends  with  its  confla¬ 
gration. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  pieces  which  car¬ 
ry  on  the  story  beyond  the  death  of  Hus¬ 
sein.  One  which  produces  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  effect  is  The  Christian  Damsel.  The 
carnage  is  over,  the  enemy  are  gone  ;  to 
the  awe-struck  beholders,  the  scene  shows 
the  silent  plain  of  Kerbela  and  the  tombs 
of  the  martyrs.  Their  bodies,  full  of 
wounds,  and  with  weapons  sticking  in 
them  still,  are  ex^xised  to  view ;  but 
around  them  all  are  crowns  of  burning 
candles,  circles  of  light,  to  show  that  they 
have  entered  into  glory.  At  one  end  of 
the  sakou  is  a  high  tomb  by  itself ;  it  is  the 
tomb  of  the  Imam  Hussein,  and  his  pierc¬ 
ed  body  is  seen  stretched  out  upon  it.  A 
brilliant  caravan  enters,  with  camels,  sol¬ 
diers,  servants,  and  a  young  lady  on  horse¬ 
back,  in  European  costume,  or  what  pass¬ 
es  in  Persia  for  European  costume.  She 
halts  near  the  tombs,  aud  projioses  to  en¬ 
camp.  Her  servants  try  to  pitch  a  tent ; 
but  wherever  they  drive  a  ix)le  into  the 
ground,  blood  springs  up,  and  a  groan  of 
horror  bursts  from  the  audience.  I'hen 
the  fair  traveller,  instead  of  encamping, 
mounts  into  the  tdgnumd,  lies  down  to 
rest  there,  and  falls  asleep.  Jesus  Christ 
ap{)ears  to  her,  and  makes,  known  that 
this  is  Kerbela,  and  what  has  happened 
here.  Meanwhile,  an  Arab  of  the  desert, 
a  Bedouin  who  had  formerly  received 
Hussein’s  bounty,  comes  stealthily,  intent 
on  plunder,  uixm  the  sakou.  He  finds 
nothing,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  brutal  fury 
he  begins  to  ill-treat  the  corpses.  Blood 
flows.  The  feeling  of  Asiatics  about  their 
dead  is  well  known,  and  the  horror  of  the 
audience  rises  to  its  height.  Presently 
the  ruffian  assails  and  wounds  the  corpse 
of  the  Imam  himself,  over  whom  white 
doves  are  hovering  ;  the  voice  of  Hussein, 
deep  and  mournful,  calls  from  his  tomb  : 
“  There  is  no  God  but  God  !  ”  The  rob¬ 
ber,  flies  in  terror  ;  the  angels,  the  prophets, 
Mahomet,  Jesus  Christ,  Moses,  the 
Imams,  the  holy  women,  all  come  upon 
the  sakou.,  press  round  Hussein,  load 
him  with  honors.  The  Christian  damsel 
wakes,  and  embraces  Islam,  the  Islam  of 
the  sect  of  the  Shiahs. 

Another  piece  closes  the  whole  story, 
by  bringing  the  captive  women  and  chil- 
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dren  of  the  Imam’s  family  to  Damascus, 
to  the  presence  of  the  Caliph  Yezid.  It 
is  in  this  piece  that  there  comes  the  mag¬ 
nificent  tableau,  of  which  I  have  already 
six>ken,  of  the  court  of  the  caliph  ;  the 
crown  jewels  are  lent  for  it,  and  the  dress¬ 
es  of  the  ladies  of  Yezid’s  court,  repre- 
'sented  by  boys  chosen  for  their  good 
looks,  are  said  to  be  worth  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pounds ;  but  the  audience 
see  them  without  favor,  for  this  brilliant 
court  of  Yezid  is  cruel  to  the  captives  of 
Kerbela.  The  captives  are  thrust  into  a 
wretched  dungeon  under  the  palace  walls  ; 
but  the  caliph’s  wife  had  formerly  been  a 
slave  of  Mahomet’s  daughter  Fatima,  the 
mother  of  Hussein  and  Zeyneb.  She 
goes  to  see  Zeyneb  in  prison,  her  heart  is 
touched,  she  passes  into  an  agony  of  re- 
])entance,  returns  to  her  husband,  upbraids 
him  with  his  crimes,  and  intercedes  for 
the  women  of  the  holy  family,  and  for  the 
children,- who  keep  calling  for  the  Imam 
Hussein.  Yezid  orders  his  wife  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  sends  the  head  of  Hussein 
to  the  children.  Sekyna,  the  Imam’s 
youngest  daughter,  a  child  of  four  years 
old,  takes  the  beloved  head  in  her  arms, 
kisses  it,  and  lies  down 'beside  it.  .  Then 
Hussein  appears  to  her  as  in  life  :  “  Oh  ! 
my  father,”  she  cries,  “  where  wast  thou  ? 
I  was  hungry,  I  was  cold,  I  was  beaten — 
where  wast  thou  ?  ”  But  now  she  sees 
him  again,  and  is  happy.  In  the  vision  of 
her  happiness  she  passes  away  out  of  life, 
she  enters  into  rest,  and  the  piece  ends 
with  her  mother  and  her  aunts  burying  her. 

These  are  the  martyrs  of  Kerbela  ;  and 
these  are  the  sufferings  which  awaken  in 
an  Asiatic  audience  sympathy  so  deep 
and  serious,  trans[X)rts  so  genuine  of  pity, 
love,  and  gratitude,  that  to  match  them  at 
all  one  must  take  the  feelings  raised  at 
Ammergau.  And  now,  where  are  we  to 
look,  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  Persian 
passion-play,  for  the  source  of  all  this 
emotion  ?  Count  Gobineau  suggests  that 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  feeling  of  patriot¬ 
ism  ;  and  that  our  Indo-European  kins¬ 
men,  the  Persians,  conquered  by  the 
Semitic  Arabians,  find  in  the  sufferings  of 
Hussein  a  jxirtrait  of  their  own  martyr¬ 
dom.  “Hussein,"  says  Count  Gobineau, 
“  is  not  only  the  son  of  Ali,  he  is  the  hus¬ 
band  of  a  princess  of  the  blood  of  the 
Persian  kings ;  he,  his  father  Ali,  the 
whole  body  of  Imams  taken  together. 
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represent  the  nation,  represent  J’ersia,  in¬ 
vaded,  ill-treated,  despoiled,  stripped  of 
its  inhabitants,  by  the  Arabians.  The 
right  which  is  insulted  and  violated  in 
Hussein,  is  identified  with  the  right  of 
Persia.  The  Arabians,  the  Turks,  the  Af¬ 
ghans — Persia’s  implacable  and  hereditary 
enemies — recognize  Yezid  as  legitimate 
caliph ;  Persia  finds  therein  an  excuse  for 
hating  them  the  more,  and  identifies  her¬ 
self  the  more  with  the  usuriiePs  victims. 
It  patriotism,  therefore,  which  has  taken 
the  form,  here,  of  the  drama  to  express 
itself.”  No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in 
what  Count  Gobineau  thus  says  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  division  of  Shiahs  and 
Sunis  has  its  true  cause  in  a  division  of 
races,  rather  than  in  a  difference  of  relig¬ 
ious  belief. 

But  I  confess  that  if  the  interest  of  the 
Persian  passion-plays  had  seemed  to  me 
to  lie  solely  in  the  curious  evidence  they 
afford  of  the  workings  of  patriotic  feeling  in 
a  conquered  )>eople,  1  should  hardly  have 
occupied  myself  with  them  at  all  this 
length.  1  believe  that  they  point  to  some¬ 
thing  much  more  interesting.  What  this 
is,  I  cannot  do  more  than  just  indicate ; 
but  indicate  it  I  will,  in  conclusion,  and 
then  leave  the  student  of  human  nature  to 
follow  it  out  for  himself. 

When  Mahomet’s  cousin  Jaffer,  and 
others  of  his  first  converts,  i)ersecuted  by 
the  idolaters  of  Mecca,  fled  in  the  year  of 
our  era  615,  seven  years  before  the  Hegira, 
into  Abyssinia,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
king  of  that  country,  the  people  of  Mecca 
sent  after  the  fugitives  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  given  up  to  them.  Abys¬ 
sinia  was  then  already  Christian.  The 
king  asked  Jaffer  and  his  companions 
what  was  this  new  religion  for  which  they 
had  left  their  country.  Jaffer  answered  : 
“  We  were  plunged  in  the  darkness  of  ig¬ 
norance,  we  were  worshipi>ers  of  idols. 
Given  over  to  all  our  passions,  we  knew 
no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest,  when 
God  raised  up  among  us  a  man  of  our 
own  race,  of  noble  descent,  and  long  held 
in  esteem  by  us  for  his  virtues.  This 
apostle  called  us  to  believe  in  one  God, 
to  worship  God  only,  to  reject  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  our  fathers,  to  des[)ise  divinities 
of  wood  and  stone.  He  commanded  us 
to  eschew  wickedness,  to  be  truthful  in 
S|)eech,  faithful  to  our  engagements,  kind 
and  helpful  to  our  relations  and  neighbors. 
He  bade  us  respect  the  chastity  of  wo- 
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men,  and  not  to  rob  the  orjihan.  He  ex¬ 
horted  us  to  prayer,  alms  giving  and  fast¬ 
ing.  We  believed  in  his  mission,  and  we 
accepted  the  doctrines  and  the  rule  of  life 
which  he  brought  to  us  from  God.  For 
this  our  countrymen  have  persecuted  us ; 
and  now  they  want  to  make  us  return  to 
their  idolatry.”  The  king  of  Abyssinia 
refused  to  surrender  the  fugitives,  and 
then,  turning  again  to  JafTer,  after  a  few 
more  explanations,  he  picked  up  a  straw 
from  the  ground,  and  said  to  him  :  ”  Be¬ 

tween  your  religion  and  ours  there  is  not 
the  thickness  of  this  straw  difference.” 

That  is  not  (juite  so  ;  yet  thus  much  we 
may  affinn,  that  JafTeFs  account  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet  is  a  great  deal  truer 
than  the  accounts  of  it  which  are  com¬ 
monly  current  among  us.  Indeed,  for  the 
credit  of  humanity,  as  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  men  are  said  to  profess 
the  Mahometan  religion,  one  is  glad  to 
think  so.  To  popular  opinion  every¬ 
where,  religion  is  proved  by  miracles.  All 
religions  but  a  man’s  own  are  utterly  false 
and  vain  ;  the  authors  of  them  are  mere 
impostors ;  and  the  wonders  which  are 
said  to  attest  them,  fictitious.  We  forget 
that  this  is  a  game  which  two  can  play  at ; 
although  the  believer  of  each  religion  al¬ 
ways  imagines  the  prodigies  which  attest 
his  own  religion  to  be  fenced  by  a  guard 
granted  to  them  alone.  Yet  how  much 
more  safe  is  it,  as  well  as  more  fruitful,  to 
look  for  the  main  confirmation  of  a  relig¬ 
ion  in  its  intrinsic  correspondence  with 
urgent  wants  of  human  nature,  in  its  pro¬ 
found  necessity  !  Differing  religions  will 
then  be  found  to  have  much  in  common  ; 
but  this  will  be  an  additional  proof  of  the 
value  of  that  religion  which  does  most  for 
that  which  is  thus  commonly  recognized 
as  salutary  and  necessary.  In  Christendom 
one  need  not  go  about  to  establish  that 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  better  re¬ 
ligion  than  the  religion  of  the  Arabs,  or 
that  the  Bible  is  a  greater  book  than  the 
Koran.  'I'he  Bible  grta>,  the  Koran  was 
made :  there  lies  the  immense  difference 
in  depth  and  truth  between  them  !  This 
very  inferiority  may  make  the  Koran,  for 
certain  purposes  and  for  people  at  a  low 
stage  of  mental  growth,  a  more  powerful 
instniment  than  the  Bible.  .  From  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  its  origin,  the  Koran  has 
the  intensely  dogmatic  character,  it  has 
the  perpetual  insistance  on  the  motive  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  pal¬ 


pable  exhibition  of  paradise  and  hell, 
which  the  Bible  has  not.  Therefore,  to 
get  the  sort  of  jiower  which  all  this  gives, 
})opular  Christianity  is  apt  to  treat  the 
Bible  as  if  it  was  just  like  the  Koran  ; 
and  because  of  this  sort  of  ixiwer,  among 
the  little  known  and  little  advanced  races 
of  the  great  African  continent,  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  missionaries  are  said  to  be  much 
more  successful  than  ours.  Nevertheless, 
even  in  Africa  it  will  assuredly  one  day  be 
manifest,  that  whereas  the  Bible-people 
trace  themselves  to  Abraham  through 
Isaac,  and  the  Koran  people  trace  them¬ 
selves  to  Abraham  through  Ishmael,  the 
difference  between  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  and  the  religion  of  the  Koran  is  al¬ 
most  as  the  difference  between  Isaac  and 
Ishmael.  I  mean  that  the  seriousness 
about  righteousness,  which  is  what  the 
hatred  of  idolatry  really  means,  and  the 
profound  and  inexhaustible  doctrines  that 
the  righteous  Eternal  loveth  righteousness, 
that  there  is  no  peace  for  the  wicked,  that 
the  righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation, 
are  exhibited  and  inculcated  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  an  authority,  majesty,  and 
truth  which  leaves  the  Koran  immeasur¬ 
ably  behind,  and  which,  the  more  mankind 
grows  and  gains  light,  the  more  will  be  felt 
to  have  no  fellows.  Mahomet  was  no 
doubt  acquainted  with  the  Jews  and  their 
documents,  and  gained  something  from 
this  source  for  his  religion  ;  but  his  religion 
is  not  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Judea,  any 
more  than  it  is  a  mere  mass  of  falsehood. 
No ;  in  the  seriousness,  elevation,  and 
moral  energy  of  himself  and  of  that  Siemitic 
race  from  which  he  sprang  and  to  which  he 
spoke,  Mahomet  mainly  found  that  scorn 
and  hatred  of  idolatry,  that  sense  of  the 
worth  and  truth  of  righteousness,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  justice,  which  make  the  real 
greatness  of  him  and  his  Koran,  and  which 
are  thus  rather  an  independent  testimony 
to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  than  a  plagiarism  from  them. 
The  world  needs  righteousness  and  the 
Bible  is  the  grand  teacher  of  it ;  but,  for 
certain  times  and  certain  men,  Mahomet 
too,  in  his  way,  was  a  teacher  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

But  we  know  how  the  Old  Testament 
conception  of  righteousness  ceased  with 
time  to  have  the  freshness  and  force  of  an 
intuition,  became  something  petrified, 
narrow,  and  formal,  and  needed  renewing. 
We  know  how  Christianity  renewed  it. 
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carry ing  into  these  hard  waters  of  Judaism 
a  sort  of  warm  gulf-stream  of  tender  emo¬ 
tion,  due  chiefly  to  qualities  which  may  be 
summed  up  as  those  of  inwardness,  mild¬ 
ness,  and  i^lf-renouncement.  Mahomet¬ 
anism  had  no  such  renewing  ;  it  began 
with  a  conception  of  righteousness,  lofty 
indeed,  but  narrow,  and  which  we  may 
call  old  Jewish  ;  and  there  it  remained  ;  it 
is  not  a  feeling  religion.  No  one  would 
say  that  the  virtues  of  gentleness,  mildness, 
and  self-sacrifice  were  its  virtues  ;  and  the 
more  it  w'ent  on,  the  more  the  faults  of  its 
original  narrow  basis  became  visible,  more 
and  more  it  became  fierce  and  militant, 
less  and  less  was  it  amiable.  Now,  what 
are  Ali,  and  Hassan  and  Hussein  and  the 
Imams,  but  an  insurrection  of  noble  and 
pious  natures  against  this  hardness  and 
aridity  of  the  religion  round  them  ;  an  insur¬ 
rection  making  its  authors  seem  weak,  help¬ 
less,  and  unsuccessful  to  the  w'orld  and 
amidst  the  struggles  of  the  world*,  but  en¬ 
abling  them  to  know  the  joy  and  ])eace  for 
which  the  world  thirsts  in  vain,  and  inspir¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  mankind  an  irresistible 
sympathy.  “The  twelve  Imams,”  says 
Gibbon,  “  Ali,  Hassan,  Hussein,  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Hussein  to  the  ninth 
generation,  w'ithout  arms,  or  treasures,  or 
subjects,  successively  enjoyed  the  venera¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Their  names  were 
often  the  pretence  of  sedition  and  civil 
war ;  but  these  royal  saints  despised  the 
pomp  of  the  world,  submitted  to  the 
will  of  (Jod  and  the  injustice  of  man,  and 
devoted  their  innocent  lives  to  the  study 
and  practice  of  religion.” 

Abnegation  and  mildness,  based  on  the 
depth  of  the  inner  life,  and  visited  by  un¬ 
merited  misfortune,  made  the  jiower  of 
the  first  and  famous  Imams,  Ali,  Hassan, 
and  Hussein,  over  the  popular  imagination. 
“O  brother,”  said  Hassan,  as  he  was 
dying  of  poison,  to  Hussein  who  sought 
to  find  out  and  punish  his  murderer,  “  O 
brother,  let  him  alone  till  he  and  I  meet 
together  before  God  !  ”  So  his  father .\li 
had  stood  back  from  his  rights  instead  of 
snatching  at  them ;  so  of  Hussein  it  was 
■  said  by  his  successful  rival,  the  usurping 
Caliph  Yezid  :  “  God  loved  Hussein,  but  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  attain  to  anything." 
They  might  attain  to  nqthing,  they  were 
too  pure,  these  great  ones  of  the  world  as 
by  birth  they  were ;  but  the  people, 
which  itself  also  can  attain  to  so  little, 
loved  them  all  the  better  on  that  account. 


loved  them  for  their  abnegation  and  mild¬ 
ness,  felt  that  they  were  dear  to  Go<!, 
that  God  loved  them,  and  that  they  and 
their  lives  filled  a  void  in  the  severe  re¬ 
ligion  of  Mahomet.  These  saintly  self- 
deniers,  these  resigned  sufferers,  who 
would  not  strive  nor  cry,  supplied  a  ten¬ 
der  and  pathetic  side  in  Islam  ;  the  con¬ 
quered  Persians,  a  more  mobile,  more  im¬ 
pressionable,  and  gentler  race  than  their 
concentrated,  narrow,  and  austere  Semitic 
conquerors,  felt  the  need  of  it  most,  and 
gave  most  prominence  to  the  ideals  which 
satisfied  the  need  ;  but  in  Arabs  and  Turks 
also,  and  in  all  the  Mahometan  world,  Ali 
and  his  sons  excite  enthusiasm  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Round  the  central  sufferer,  Hussein, 
has  come  to  group  itself  everything  which 
is  most  tender  and  touching  ;  his  i)erson 
brings  to  the  Mussulman’s  mind  the  most 
human  side  of  Mahomet  himself,  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  children, — for  Mahomet  had 
loved  to  nurse  the  little  Hussein  on  his 
knee,  and  to  show  him  from  the  pulpit  to 
his  people.  The  Family  of  the  Tent  is  full 
of  women  and  children,  and  their  devotion 
and  sufferings, — blameless  and  saintly  wo¬ 
men,  lovely  and  innocent  children  ;  therv^, 
too,  are  the  beauty  and  the  love  of  youth  ; 
all  follow'  the  attraction  of  the  pure  and 
resigned  Imam,  all  die  for  him ;  their 
tender  pathos  flows  into  his  and  enhances 
it,  till  there  arises  for  the  jxipular  imagina¬ 
tion  an  immense  ideal  of  mildness  and 
self-sacrifice,  melting  and  overpowering 
the  soul. 

Even  for  us,  to  whom  almost  all  the 
names  are  Strange,  whose  interest  in  the 
places  and  persons  is  faint,  who  have  them 
before  us  for  a  moment  to-day,  to  see  them 
again,  probably,  no  more  forever,— even 
for  us,  unless  1  err  greatly,  the  |>ower  and 
pathos  of  this  ideal  are  recognizable. 
What  must  they  be  for  those  to  whom 
every  name  is  familiar  and  calls  up  the 
most  solemn  and  cherished  associations  ; 
who  have  had  their  adoring  gaze  fixed  all 
their  lives  upon  this  exemplar  of  self- 
denial  and  gentleness,  and  who  have  no 
other?  If  it  was  superfluous  to  say  to 
English  people  that  the  religion  of  the 
Koran  has  not  the  value  of  the  religion  of 
the  Old  Testament,  still  more  is  it  super¬ 
fluous  to  say  that  the  religion  of  the 
Imams  has  not  the  value  of  Christianity. 
The  character  and  discourse  of  Christ 
possess,  I  have  often  elsewhere  said,  two 
signal  iKJwers  :  mildness  and  sweet  rea- 
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sonableness.  The  latter,  the  power  which 
so  j)uts  before  our  view  duty  of  every  kind 
as  to  give  it  the  force  of  an  intuition,  as 
to  make  it  seem, — to  make  the  total  sacri- 
fice  of  our  ordinary  self  seem, — the  most 
simple,  natural,  winning,  necessary  thing 
in  the  world,  has  been  hitherto  applied 
with  but  a  very  limited  range,  it  is  destined 
to  an  infinitely  wider  application,  and  has 
a  fruitfulness  which  may  yet  transform  the 
world.  Of  this  the  Imams  have  nothing, 
except  so  far  as  all  mildness  and  self-sacri¬ 
fice  have  in  them  something  of  sweet  rea¬ 
sonableness  and  are  its  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary.  This  they  have,  mildness  and 
self-sacrifice :  and  we  have  seen  what  an 
attraction  it  exercises.  Could  we  ask  for 
a  stronger  testimony  to  Christianity  ? 
Could  we  wish  for  any  sign  more  con¬ 


vincing,  that  Christ  was  indeed  what 
Christians  call  him,  the  desire  of  all  na¬ 
tions  ?  So  salutary,  so  necessary  is  what 
Christianity  contains,  that  a  religion — a 
great,  powerful,  successful  reli^on — arises 
without  it,  and  the  missing  virtue  forces 
its  way  in  !  Christianity  may  say  to  these 
Persian  Mahometans,  with  their  gaze 
fondly  turned  towards  the  martyred 
Imams,  what  in  our  Bible  (iod  says  by 
Isaiah  to  Cyrus,  their  great  ancestor : — 
“  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known 
me."  It  is  a  long  way  from  Kerbela  to 
Calvary ;  but  the  sufferers  of  Kerbela  hold 
aloft  to  the  eyes  of  millions  of  our  race 
the  lesson  so  loved  by  the  sufferer  of  Cal¬ 
vary.  For  he  said  :  “  Learn  of  me,  that 
I  am  mild,  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  ye 
shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls." 


- .4. - 

Contemporary  Review. 

THE  LAST  TOURNAMENT.* 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 

Dagonet,  the  fool,  whom  Gawain  in  his  moods 
Had  made  mock-knight  of  Arthur's  Table  Round, 

At  Camelot,  high  above  the  yellowing  woods. 

Danced  like  a  wither’d  leaf  before  the  Hall. 

And  toward  him  from  the  hall,  with  harp  in  hand. 

And  from  the  crown  thereof  a  carcanet 
Of  ruby  swaying  to  and  fro,  the  prize 
Of  Tristram  in  the  jousts  of  yesterday. 

Came  Tristram,  saying,  “Why  skip  ye  so.  Sir  Fool  ?” 

For  Arthur  and  Sir  Lancelot  riding  once 
Far  down  beneath  a  winding  wall  of  rock 
Heard  a  child  wail.  A  stump  of  oak  half-dead. 

From  roots  like  some  black  coil  of  carven  snakes 
Clutch’d  at  the  crag,  and  started  thro’  mid  air 
Bearing  an  eagle’s  nest :  and  thro’  the  tree 
Rush’d  ever  a  rainy  wind,  and  thro’  the  wind 
Pierced  ever  a  child’s  cry  :  and  crag  and  tree 
Scaling,  Sir  Lancelot  from  the  perilous  nest. 

This  ruby  necklace  thrice  around  her  neck, 

And  all  unscarr’d  from  beak  or  talon,  brought 
A  maiden  babe  ;  which  Arthur  pitying  took. 

Then  gave  it  to  his  Queen  to  rear  :  the  Queen 
But  coldly  acquiescing,  in  her  white  arms 
Received,  and  after  loved  it  tenderly. 

And  named  it  Nestling  ;  so  forgot  herself 
A  moment,  and  her  cares  ;  till  that  young  life 
Being  smitten  in  mid  heaven  with  mortal  cold 
Past  from  her ;  and  in  time  the  carcanet 


*  This  poem  forms  one  of  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.”  Its  place  is  between  “Pelleas  ”  and  “  Guine¬ 
vere.” 
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Vext  her  with  plaintive  memories  of  the  child  : 

So  she,  delivering  it  to  Arthur,  said, 

“Take  thou  the  jewels  of  this  dead  innocence. 

And  make  them,  an  thou  wilt,  a  tourney-prize.” 

To  whom  the  King,  “  Peace  to  thine  eagle-borne 
Dead  nestling,  and  this  honor  after  death. 

Following  thy  will !  but,  O  my  Queen,  I  muse 
Why  ye  not  wear  on  arm,  or  neck,  or  zone 
'Those  diamonds  that  I  rescued  from  the  tarn. 

And  I.ancelot  won,  inethought,  for  thee  to  wear.” 

“  Would  rather  ye  had  let  them  fall,”  she  cried, 

“  Plunge  and  be  lost — ill-fated  as  they  were, 

A  bitterness  to  me  ! — ye  look  amazed, 

Not  knowing  they  were  lost  as  soon  as  given — 

Slid  from  my  hands,  when  I  was  leaning  out 
Above  the  river — that  unhappy  child 
Past  in  her  barge  :  but  rosier  luck  will  go 
With  these  rich  jewels,  seeing  that  they  came 
Not  from  the  skeleton  of  a  brother-slayer. 

But  the  sweet  body  of  a  maiden  babe.‘ 

Perchance — who  knows  ? — the  purest  of  thy  knights 
May  win  them  for  the  purest  of  my  maids.” 

She  ended,  and  the  cry  of  a  great  jousts 
With  trumi>et-blowings  ran  on  all  the  ways 
From  Camelot  in  among  the  faded  fields 
'To  furthest  towers  ;  and  everywhere  the  knights 
Arm’d  for  a  day  of  glory  before  the  King. 

But  on  the  hither  side  of  that  loud  morn 
Into  the  hall  stagger’d,  his  visage  ribb’d 
F'rom  ear  to  ear  with  dogwhip-weals,  his  nose 
Bridge-broken,  one  eye  out,  and  one  hand  off. 

And  one  with  shatter’d  fingers  dangling  lame, 

A  churl,  to  whom  indignantly  the  King, 

“  My  churl,  for  whom  Christ  died,  what  evil  beast 
Hath  drawn  his  claws  athwart  thy  face  ?  or  fiend? 

Man  was  it  who  marr’d  heaven’s  image  in  thee  thus?” 

'Then,  sputtering  thro’  the  hedge  of  splinter’d  teeth. 
Yet  strangers  to  the  tongue,  and  with  blunt  stump 
Pitch-blacken’d  sawing  the  air,  said  the  maim’d  churl, 

“He  took  them  and  he  drave  them  to  his  tower — 
Some  hold  he  was  a  table-knight  of  thine — 

A  hundred  goodly  ones — the  Red  Knight,  he — 

Lord,  I  was  tending  swine,  and  the  Red  Knight  ’ 
Brake  in  upon  me  and  drave  them  to  his  tower  ; 

And  when  1  call'd  upon  thy  name  as  one 
'That  doest  right  by  gentle  and  by  churl. 

Maim’d  me  and  maul’d,  and  would  outright  have  slain. 
Save  that  he  sware  me  to  a  message,  saying — 

‘'Tell  thou  the  King  and  all  his  liars,  that  1 
Have  founded  my  Round  Table  in  the  North, 

And  whatsoever  his  own  knights  have  sworn 
My  knights  have  sworn  the  counter  to  it — and  say 
My  tower  is  full  of  harlots,  like  his  court. 
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But  mine  are  worthier,  seeing  they  i)rofess 
To  be  none  other  than  themselves — and  say 
My  knights  are  all  adulterers  like  his  own, 

But  mine  are  truer,  seeing  they  profess 
To  be  none  other ;  and  say  his  hour  is  come, 

The  heathen  are  upon  him,  his  long  lance 
Broken,  and  his  Excalibur  a  straw.’  ” 

Then  Arthur  turn’d  to  Kay  the  seneschal, 

**  Take  thou  my  churl,  and  tend  him  curiously 
Like  a  king’s  heir,  till  all  his  hurts  be  whole. 

The  heathen — but  that  ever-climbing  wave. 

Hurl’d  back  again  so  often  in  empty  foam. 

Hath  lain  for  years  at  rest — and  renegades. 

Thieves,  bandits,  leavings  of  confusion,  whom 
'I'he  wholesome  I'ealm  is  purged  of  otherwhere, — 
Friends,  thro’  your  manhood  and  your  fealty, — now 
Make  their  last  head  like  Satan  in  the  North. 

My  younger  knights,  new-made,  in  whom  your  flower 
Waits  to  be  solid  fruit  of  golden  deeds. 

Move  with  me  toward  their  quelling,  which  achieved. 
The  loneliest  ways  are  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 

But  thou.  Sir  Lancelot,  sitting  in  my  place 
Knchair’d  to-morrow,  arbitrate  the  field  ; 

For  wherefore  shouldst  thou  care  to  mingle  with  it, 
Only  to  yield  my  Queen  her  own  again  ? 

Speak,  l.ancelot,  thou  art  silent :  is  it  well  ?” 

Thereto  Sir  Lancelot  answer’d,  “  It  is  well ; 

Yet  better  if  the  King  abide,  and  leave 
The  leading  of  his  younger  knights  to  me. 

Else,  for  the  King  has  will’d  it,  it  is  well.” 

Then  Arthur  rose  and  Lancelot  follow’d  him. 

And  while  they  stood  without  the  doors,  the  King 
Turn’d  to  him  saying,  “  Is  it  then  so  well  ? 

Or  mine  the  blame  that  oft  I  seem  as  he 
Of  whom  was  written,  ‘  a  sound  is  in  his  ears  ’ — 

The  foot  that  loiters,  bidden  go, — the  glance 
That  only  seems  half-loyal  to  command, — 

A  manner  somewhat  fall’n  from  reverence — 

Or  have  I  dream’d  the  bearing  of  our  knights 
Tells  of  a  manhood  ever  less  and  lower  ? 

Or  whence  the  fear  least  this  my  realm,  uprear’d, 

By  noble  deeds  a  tone  with  noble  vows 
From  flat  confusion  and  brute  violences. 

Reel  back  into  the  beast,  and  be  no  more  ?  ” 

He  spoke,  and  taking  all  his  younger  knights, 
Down  the  slope  city  rode,  and  sharply  turn’d 
North  by  the  gate.  In  her  high  bower  the  Queen, 
Working  a  tapestry,  lifted  up  her  head, 

Watch’d  her  lord  pass,  and  knew  not  that  she  sigh’d. 
Then  ran  across  her  memory  the  strange  rhyme 
Of  bygone  Merlin,  “  Where  is  he  who  knows  ? 

From  the  great  deep  to  the  great  deep  he  goes.” 
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But  when  the  morning  of  a  tournament, 

By  these  in  earnest  those  in  mockery  call’d 
The  tournament  of  the  Dead  Innocence, 

Brake  with  a  wet  wind  blowing,  Lancelot, 

Round  whose  sick  head  all  night,  like  birds  of  prey, 
Thd  words  of  Arthur  flying  shriek’d,  arose. 

And  down  a  streetway  hung  with  folds  of  pure 
White  samite,  and  by  fountains  running  wine. 

Where  children  sat  in  white  with  cups  of  gold. 

Moved  to  the  lists,  and  there,  with  slow  sad  steps 
Ascending,  fill’d  his  double-dragon’ d  chair. 

He  glanced  and  saw  the  stately  galleries. 

Dame,  damsel,  each  thro’  worship  of  their  Queen 
White-robed  in  honor  of  tRe  stainless  child,  ' 

And  some  with  scatter’d  jewels,  like  a  bank 
Of  maiden  snow  mingled  with  sparks  of  fire. 

He  look’d  but  once,  and  veil’d  his  eyes  again. 

The  sudden  trumpet  sounded  as  in  a  dream 
To  ears  but  half-awaked,  then  one  low  roll 
Of  Autumn  thunder,  and  the  jousts  began  : 

And  ever  the  wind  blew,  and  yellowing  leaf 
And  gloom  and  gleam,  and  shower  and  shorn  plume 
Went  down  it.  Sighing  weariedly,  as  one 
^Vho  sits  and  gazes  on  a  faded  fire. 

When  all  the  goodlier  guests  are  past  away. 

Sat  their  great  umpire,  looking  o’er  the  lists. 

He  saw  the  laws  that  ruled  the  tournament 
Broken,  but  spake  not ;  once,  a  knight  cast  down 
Before  his  throne  of  arbitration  cursed 
The  dead  babe  and  the  follies  of  the  King  ; 

And  once  the  laces  of  a  helmet  crack’d. 

And  show’d  him,  like  a  vermin  in  its  hole, 

Modred,  a  narrow  face  :  anon  he  heard 
The  voice  that  billow’d  round  the  barriers  roar 
An  ocean-sounding  welcome  to  one  knight. 

But  newly  enter’d,  taller  than  the  rest. 

And  armor’d  all  in  forest  green,  whereon 
There  tript  a  hundred  tiny  silver  deer. 

And  wearing  but  a  holly-spray  for  crest. 

With  ever-scattering  berries,  and  on  shield 
A  spear,  a  harp,  a  bugle — Tristram — late 
From  overseas  in  Brittany  return’d, 

And  marriage  with  a  princess  of  that  realm, 

Isolt  the  White — Sir  Tristram  of  the  Woods — 

Whom  Lancelot  knew,  had  held  sometime  with  pain 
His  own  against  him,  and  now  yearn’d  to  shake 
The  burthen  off  his  heart  in  one  full  shock 
With  Tristram  ev’n  to  death  :  his  strong  hands  gript 
And  dinted  the  gilt  dragons  right  and  left, 

Until  he  groan’d  for  wrath — so  many  of  those. 

That  ware  tHeir  ladies’  colors  on  the  casque. 

Drew  from  before  Sir  Tristram  to  the  bounds. 

And  there  with  gibes  and  flickering  mockeries 
Stood,  while  he  mutter’d,  “  Craven  crests !  O  shame  ! 
What  faith  have  these  in  whom  they  sware  to  love  ? 
The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  is  no  more.” 
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So  Tristram  won,  and  Lancelot  gave,  the  gems. 

Not  speaking  other  word  than  “  Hast  thou  won  ? 

Art  thou  the  purest,  brother  ?  See,  the  hand 
Wherewith  thou  takest  this,  is  red  !  ”  to  whom 
Tristram,  half  plagued  by  I^ancelot’s  languorous  mood, 
Made  answer,  “Ay,  but  wherefore  toss  me  this 
Like  a  dry  bone  cast  to  some  hungry  hound  ? 

Let  be  thy  fair  Queen’s  fantasy.  Strength  of  heart 
And  might  of  limb,  but  mainly  use  and  skill, 

Are  winners  in  this  pastime  of  our  King. 

My  hand — belike  the  lance  hath  dript  upon  it — 

No  blood  of  mine,  I  trow ;  but  O  chief  knight. 

Right  arm  of  Arthur  in  the  battle-field, 

(Ireat  brother,  thou  nor  I  have  made  the  world  ; 

Be  happy  in  thy  fair  Queen  as  I  in  mine.” 

And  Tristram  round  the  gallery  made  his  horse 
Caracole ;  then  bow’d  his  homage,  bluntly  saying, 

“  Fair  damsels,  each  to  him  who  worships  each 
Sole  Queen  of  Beauty  and  of  Love,  behold 
This  day  my  Queen  of  Beauty  is  not  here.” 

And  most  of  these  were  mute,  some  anger’d,  one 
Mumiuring  “  All  courtesy  is  dead,”  and  one, 

“  The  glory  of  our  Round  Table  if  no  more.” 

Then  fell  thick  rain,  plume  droopt  and  mantle  clung, 
And  pettish  cries  awoke,  and  the  wan  day 
Went  glooming  down  in  wet  and  weariness  ; 

But  under  her  black  brows  a  swarthy  dame 
Laugh’d  shrilly,  crying  “Praise  the  patient  saints. 

Our  one  white  day  of  Innocence  hath  past, 

Tho’  somewhat  draggled  at  the  skirt.  So  be  it. 

The  snowdrop  only,  flowering  thro’  the  year. 

Would  make  the  world  as  blank  as  wintertide. 

Come — let  us  comfort  their  sad  eyes,  our  Queen’s 
And  Lancelot’s,  at  this  night’s  solemnity 
With  all  the  kindlier  colors  of  the  field.” 

So  dame  and  damsel  glitter’d  at  the  feast 
Variously  gay  ;  for  he  that  tells  the  tale 
'  l.iken’d  them,  saying  as  when  an  hour  of  cold 
Falls  on  the  mountain  in  midsummer  snows. 

And  all  the  purple  slopes  of  mountain  flowers 
Pass  under  white,  till  the  warm  hour  returns 
With  veer  of  wind,  and  all  are  flowers  again  ; 

So  dame  and  damsel  cast  the  simple  white. 

And  glowing  in  all  colors,  the  live  grass. 

Rose-campion,  bluebell,  kingcup,  poppy,  glanced 
About  the  revels,  and  with  mirth  so  loud 
Beyond  all  use,  that,  half-amazed,  the  Queen, 

And  wroth  at  Tristram  and  the  lawless  jousts. 

Brake  up  their  sports,  then  slowly  to  her  bower 
Parted,  and  in  her  bosom  pain  was  lord. 

And  little  Dagonet  on  the  morrow  morn. 

High  over  all  the  yellowing  Autumn-tide, 

Danced  like  a  wither’d  leaf  before  the  hall. 
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Then  Tristram  saying,  “  Why  skip  ye  so,  Sir  Fool  ?" 
Wheel’d  round  on  either  heel,  Dagonet  replied, 

“  Belike  for  lack  of  wiser  company ; 

Or  being  fool,  and  seeing  too  much  wit  ~ 

Makes  the  world  rotten,  why,  belike  I  skip 
To  know  myself  the  wisest  knight  of  all.’’ 

“  Ay,  fool,’’  said  Tristram,  “  but  ’tis  eating  dry 
To  dance  without  a  catch,  a  roundelay 
To  dance  to.’’  Then  he  twangled  on  his  harp. 

And  while  he  twangled  little  Dagonet  stood. 

Quiet  as  any  water-sodden  log 

Stay’d  in  the  wandering  warble  of  a  brook  ; 

But  when  the  twangling  ended,  skipt  again  ; 

Then  being  ask’d,  “  Why  skipt  ye  not.  Sir  Fool  ?  ’’ 
Made  answer,  “I  had  liefer  twenty  years  ' 

Skip  to  the  broken  music  of  my  brains 
'I'han  any  broken  music  ye  can  make.’’ 

'Fhen  Tristram,  waiting  for  the  quip  to  come, 

“  (Jood  now,  what  music  have  I  broken,  fool  ?  ’’ 

And  little  Dagonet,  skipping,  “Arthur,  the  king’s  ; 
For  when  thou  playest  that  air  with  Queen  Isolt, 

Thou  inakest  broken  music  with  thy  bride. 

Her  daintier  namesake  down  in  Brittany — 

And  so  thou  breakest  Arthur’s  music  too.’’ 

“  Save  for  that  broken  music  in  thy  brains, 

Sir  Fool,’’  said  Tristram,  “  I  would  break  thy  head. 
Fool,  1  came  late,  the  heathen  wars  were  o’er. 

The  life  had  flown,  we  sware  but  by  the  shell — 

I  am  but  a  fool  to  reason  with  a  fool— 

Come,  thou  art  crabb’d  and  sour  :  but  lean  me  down. 
Sir  Dagonet,  one  of  thy  long  asses’  ears, 

.\nd  hearken  if  my  music  be  not  true. 


“  Free  love — free  field — we  love  but  while  we  may  : 
The  woods  are  hush’d,  their  music  is  no  more  : 

The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  past  away  : 

New  leaf,  new  life — the  days  of  frost  are  o’er  : 

New  life,  new  love  to  suit  the  newer  day  : 

New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before  : 

Free  love,—  free  field — we  love  but  while  we  may.’’ 

“  Ye  might  have  moved  slow-measure  to  my  tunc. 
Not  stood  stockstill.  1  made  it  in  the  woods. 

And  heard  it  ring  as  true  as  tested  gold.’’ 

But  Dagonet  with  one  foot  poised  in  his  hand, 

“  Friend,  did  ye  mark  that  fountain  yesterday 
Made  to  run  wine  ? — but  this  had  run  itself 
All  out  like  a  long  life  to  a  sour  end — 

And  them  that  round  it  sat  with  golden  cups 
To  hand  the  wine  to  whomsoever  came — 

The  twelve  small  daniosels  white  as  Innocence, 

In  honor  of  poor  Innocence  the  babe, 

*  Who  left  the  gems  which  Innocence  the  Queen 
Lent  to  the  King,  and  Innocence  the  King 
Gave  for  a  prize — and  one  of  those  white  slips 
Handed  her  cup  and  piped  the  pretty  one. 
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‘  Drink,  drink.  Sir  Fool,’  and  thereupon  I  drank. 

Spat — pish — the  cup  was  gold,  the  draught  was  mud.” 

And  Tristram,  “  Was  it  muddier  than  thy  gibes  ? 

Is  all  the  laughter  gone  dead  out  of  thee  ? — 

Not  marking  how  the  knighthood  mock  thee,  fool — 

“  Fear  God  :  honor  the  king — his  one  true  knight — 

Sole  follower  of  the  vows  ” — for  here  be  they 
Who  knew  thee  swine  enow  before  I  came, 

Smuttier  than  blasted  grain  :  but  when  the  King  , 

Had  made  thee  fool,  thy  vanity  so  shot  up 
It  frighted  all  free  fool  from  out  thy  heart : 

Which  left  thee  less  than  fool,  and  less  than  swine, 

A  naked  aught — yet  swine  I  hold  thee  still. 

For  I  have  flung  thee  pearls  and  find  thee  swine.” 


And  little  Dagonet  mincing  with  his  fipet, 

“  Knight,  an  ye  fling  those  rubies  round  ray  neck. 

In  lieu  of  hers.  I’ll  hold  thou  hast  some  touch 
Of  music,  since  I  care  not  for  thy  pearls. 

Swine  ?  I  have  wallow’d,  I  have  wash’d — the  world 
Is  flesh  and  shadow — I  have  had  my  day. 

The  dirty  nurse.  Experience,  in  her  kind 
Hath  foul’d  me — and  I  wallow’d,  then  I  wash’d — 

I  have  had  my  day  and  my  philosophies — 

And  thank  the  Lord  1  am  King  Arthur’s  fool. 

Swine,  say  ye  ?  swine,  goats,  asses,  rams  and  geese 
Troop’d  round  a  Paynirn  hari>er  once,  who  thrumm’d 
On  such  a  wire  as  musically  as  thou 
Some  such  fine  song — but  never  a  king’s  fooL” 


And  Tristram,  “  Then  were  swine,  goats,  asses,  geese 
The  wiser  fools,  seeing  thy  Paynim  bard 
Had  such  a  mastery  of  his  mystery 
That  he  could  harp  his  wife  up  out  of  Hell.” 


Then  Dagonet,  turning  on  the  ball  of  his  foot, 

“  And  whither  harp’st  thou  thine  ?  down  !  and  thyself 
Down  !  and  two  more ;  a  helpful  harper  thou. 

That  harpest  downward  !  Dost  thou  know  the  star 
We  call  the  harp  of  Arthur  up  in  heaven  ?  ” 

And  Tristram,  “  Ay,  Sir  Fool,  for  when  our  King 
Was  victor  well-nigh  day  by  day,  the  knights. 

Glorying  in  each  new  glory,  set  his  name 
High  on  all  hills,  and  in  the  signs  of  heaven.” 


And  Dagonet  answer’d,  “  Ay,  and  when  the  land 
Was  freed,  and  the  Queen  false,  ye  set  yoursell 
To  babble  about  him,  all  to  show  your  wit — 

And  whether  he  were  king  by  courtesy. 

Or  king  by  right — and  so  went  harping  down 
The  black  king’s  highway,  got  so  far,  and  grew 
So  witty  that  ye  play’d  at  ducks  and  drakes 
With  Arthur’s  vows  on  the  great  lake  of  fire. 
Tuwhoo  !  do  ye  see  it  ?  do  ye  see  the  star  ?  ” 
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“Nay,  fool,”  said  Tristram,  “not  in  open  day.” 

And  Dagonet,  “  Nay,  nor  will :  I  see  it  and  hear. 

It  makes  a  silent  music  up  in  heaven. 

And  I,  and  Arthur  and  the  angels  hear,  _ 

And  then  we  skip.”  “  Lo,  fool,”  he  said,  “  ye  talk  . 
Fool’s  treason  :  is  the  king  thy  brother  fool  ?” 

Then  little  Dagonet  clapt  his  hands  and  shrill’d, 

“  Ay,  ay,  my  brother  fool,  the  king  of  fools  ! 

Conceits  himself  as  God  that  he  can  make 
Figs  out  of  thistles,  silk  from  bristles,  milk 
From  burning  spurge,  honey  from  hornet-combs. 

And  men  from  beasts — Long  live  the  king  of  fools  !  ” 

.  And  down  the  city  Dagonet  danced  away. 

But  thro’  the  slowly-mellowing  avenues  •  ^ 

And  solitary  passes  of  the  wood 

Rode  Tristram  toward  Lyonesse  and  the  west. 

liefore  him  fled  the  face  of  Queen  Isolt 

With  ruby-circled  neck,  but  evermore 

Past,  as  a  rustle  or  twitter  in  the  wood 

Made  dull  his  inner,  keen  his  outer  eye 

For  all  that  walk’d,  or  crept,  or  i)erched,  or  flew. 

Anon  the  face,  as,  when  a  gust  hath  blown, 

Unruffling  waters  re-collect  the  shape 
Of  one  that  in  them  sees  himself,  return’d ; 

♦  Itut  at  the  slot  or  fewmets  of  a  deer. 

Or  ev’n  a  fall’n  feather,  vanisli’d  again. 

So  on  for  all  that  day  from  law'n  to  lawn 
Thro’  many  a  league-long  bower  he  rode.  At  length 
A  lodge  of  intertwisted  beechen-boughs 
Furze-cramin’d,  and  bracken-rooft,  the  which  himself’ 
Built  for  a  summer  day  with  Queen  Isolt 
Against  a  shower,  dark  in  the  golden  grove 
Appearing,  sent  his  fancy  back  to  where 
She  lived  a  moon  in  that  low  lodge  with  him  : 

Till  Mark  her  lord  had  past,  the  Cornish  king, 

W'ith  six  or  seven,  when  Tristram  was  away. 

And  snatcii’d  her  thence  ;  yet  dreading  worse  than  shame 
Her  warrior  Tristram,  spake  not  any  word,  • 

But  bode  his  hour,  devising  wretchedness. 

And  now  that  desert  lodge  to  Tristram  lookt 
So  sweet,  that  halting,  in  he  past,  and  sank 
Down  on  a  drift  of  foliage  random-blown  ; 

But  could  not  rest  for  musing  how  to  smooth 
And  sleek  his  marriage  over  to  the  Queen. 

Perchance  in  lone  Tintagil  far  from  all 

The  tonguesters  of  the  court  she  had  not  heard. 

But  then  what  folly  had  sent  him  overseas 
After  she  left  him  lonely  here  ?  a  name  ? 

Was  it  the  name  of  one  in  Brittany, 

Isolt,  the  daughter  of  the  King  ?  “  Isolt 

Of  the  white  hands  ”  they  call’d  her  ;  the  sweet  name 

Allured  him  first,  and  then  the  maid  herself. 

Who  served  him  well  wnth  those  white  hands  of  hers. 

And  loved  him  well,  until  himself  had  thought 
He  loved  her  also,  wedded  easily. 
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But  left  her  all  as  easily,  and  return’d. 

The  black-blue  Irish  hair  and  Irish  eyes 

Had  drawn  him  home — what  marvel  ?  then  he  laid 

His  brows  upon  the  drifted  leaf  and  dream’ d. 

He  seem’d  to  pace  the  strand  of  Brittany 
Between  Isolt  of  Britain  and  his  bride, 

And  show’d  them  both  the  ruby-chain,  and  both 
liegan  to  struggle  for  it,  till  his  Queen 
.  Graspt  it  so  hard,  that  all  her  hand  was  red. 

Then  cried  the  Breton,  “  Look,  her  hand  is  red  1 
These  be  no  rubies,  this  is  frozen  blood. 

And  melts  within  her  hand — her  hand  is  hot 
With  ill  desires,  but  this  I  gave  thee,  look, 

Is  all  as  cool  and  white  as  any  flower.” 

Follow’d  a  rush  of  eagle’s  wings,  and  then 
A  whimpering  of  the  spirit  of  the  child, 

Because  the  twain  had  spoil’d  her  carcanet. 

He  dream’d  ;  but  Arthur  with  a  hundred  spears 
Rode  far,  till  o’er  the  illimitable  reed. 

And  many  a  glancing  i>lash  and  sallowy  isle. 

The  wide-wing’d  sunset  of  the  misty  marsh 
Glared  on  a  huge  machicolated  tower 
That  stood  with  open  doors,  whereout  was  roll’d 
A  roar  of  riot,  as  from  men  secure 
Amid  their  marshes,  rufflans  at  their  ease 
Among  their  harlot-brides,  an  evil  song. 

“  Lo  there,”  said  one  of  Arthur’s  youth,  for  there, 

High  on  a  grim  dead  tree  before  the  tower, 

A  goodly  brother  of  The  Table  Round 
Swung  by  the  neck  :  and  on  the  boughs  a  shield 
Showing  a  shower  of  blood  in  a  held  noir. 

And  therebeside  a  horn,  inflamed  the  knights 
At  that  di.shonor  done  the  gilded  spur. 

Till  each  would  clash  the  shield,  and  blow  the  horn. 
But  Arthur  waved  them  back  :  alone  he  rode. 

Then  at  the  dry  harsh  roar  of  the  great  horn. 

That  sent  the  face  of  all  the  marsh  aloft 
An  ever  upward-rushing  storm  and  cloud 
Of  shriek  and  plume,  the  Red  Knight  heard,  and  all. 
Even  to  tipmost  lance  and  topmost  helm. 

In  blood-red  armor  sallying,  howl’d  to  the  King, 

“  The  teeth  of  Hell  flay  bare  and  gnash  thee  flat ! — 
Lo  1  art  thou  not  that  eunuch-hearted  King 
Who  fain  had  dipt  free  manhood  from  the  world — 
The  woman- wor^ipper  ?  Yea,  God’s  curse,  and  I  ] 
Slain  was  the  brother  of  my  paramour 
By  a  knight  of  thine,  and  I  that  heard  her  whine 
And  snivel,  being  eunuch-hearted  too, 

Sware  by  the  scorpion-worm  that  twists  in  hell 
And  stings  itself  to  everlasting  death. 

To  hang  whatever  knight  of  thine  I  fought 

And  tumbled.  Art  thou  King  ? — Look  to  thy  life  !  ” 

He  ended  :  Arthur  knew  the  voice  ;  the  face 
Well-nigh  was  helmet-hidden,  and  the  name 
Went  wandering  somewhere  darkling  in  his  mind. 
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And  Arthur  deign’d  not  use  of  word  or  sword, 

But  let  the  drunkard,  as  he  stretch’d  from  horse 
To  strike  him,  overbalancing  his  bulk, 

Down  from  the  causeway  heavily  to  the  swamp 
Fall,  as  the  crest  of  some  slow-arching  wave, 

Heard  in  dead  night  along  that  table-shore, 

Drops  flat,  and  after  the  great  waters  break 
Whitening  for  half  a  league,  and  thin  themselves, 

Far  over  sands  marbled  with  moon  and  cloud, 

From  less  and  less  to  nothing  ;  thus  he  fell 
Head-heavy,  while  the  knights,  who  watch’d  him,  roar’d . 
And  shouted  and  leapt  down  upon  the  fall’n  ; 

There  trampled  out  his  face  from  being  known. 

And  sank  his  head  in  mire,  and  slimed  themselves  : 

Nor  heard  the  King  for  their  own  cries,  but  sprang 
Thro’  open  doors,  and  swording  right  and  left 
Men,  women,  on  their  sodden  faces,  hurl’d 
The  tables  over  and  the  wines,  and  slew 
Till  all  the  rafters  rang  wnth  woman-yells. 

And  all  the  pavement  stream’d  with  massacre  : 

Then,  yell  with  yell  echoing,  they  fired  the  tower. 

Which  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the  live  North, 
Red-pulsing  up  thro’  Alioth  and  Alcor, 

Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 

About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 

Come  round  by  the  East,  and  out  beyond  them  flush’d 

The  long  low  dune,  and  lazy-plunging  sea. 

So  all  the  ways  were  safe  from  shore  to  shore. 

But  in  the  heart  of  Arthur  pain  was  lord. 

Then  out  of  Tristram  waking,  the  red  dream 
Fled  with  a  shout,  and  that  low  lodge  return’d. 

Mid  forest,  and  the  wind  among  the  boughs. 

He  whistled  his  good  war-horse  left  to  graze 
Among  the  forest  greens,  vaulted  upon  him. 

And  rode  beneath  an  ever -showering  leaf. 

Till  one  lone  woman,  weeping  near  a  cross. 

Stay’d  him,  “  Why  weep  ye  ?”  “  I..ord,”  she  said,  “  my  man 
Hath  left  me  or  is  dead  ;  ”  whereon  he  thought — 

“  What,  an  she  hate  me  now  ?  I  would  not  this. 

What,  an  she  love  me  still  ?  I  would  not  that. 

I  know  not  what  I  would  ” — but  said  to  her, — 

“  Yet  weep  not  thou,  lest,  if  thy  mate  return. 

He  find  thy  favor  changed  and  love  thee  not  ” — 

Then  pressing  day  by  day  thro’  Lyonesse 
Last  in  a  roky  hollow,  belling,  heard 
The  hounds  of  Mark,  and  felt  the  goodly  hounds 
Yelp  at  his  heart,  but  turning,  past  and  gain’d 
Tintagil,  half  in  sea,  and  high  on  land, 

A  crown  of  towers. 

Down  in  a  casement  sat, 

A  low  sea-sunset  glorying  round  her  hair 
And  glossy-throated  grace, -Isolt  the  Queen. 

And  when  she  heard  the  feet  of  Tristram  grind  , 

The  spiring  stone  that  scaled  about  her  tower, 

Flush’d,  started,  met  him  at  the  doors,  and  there 
Belted  his  body  with  her  white  embrace 
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Crying  aloud  “  Not  Mark — not  Mau-k,  my  soul ! 

The  footstep  flutter’d  me  at  first :  not  he  :  • 

Catlike  thro’  his  own  castle  steals  my  Mark, 

But  warrior-wise  thou  stridest  through  his  halls 
Who  hates  thee,  as  I  him — ev’n  to  the  death. 

My  soul,  I  felt  my  hatred  for  my  Mark 
Quicken  within  me,  and  knew  that  thou  wert  nigh.  ‘ 

To  whom  Sir  Tristram  smiling,  “I  am  here. 

Let  be  thy  Mark,  seeing  he  is  not  thine.” 

And  drawing  somewhat  backward  she  replied, 

“  Can  he  be  wrong’d  who  is  not  ev’n  his  own, 

But  save  for  dread  of  thee  had  beaten  me. 

Scratch’d,  bitten,  blinded,  malt’d  me  somehow — Mark  ? 

What  rights  are  his  that  dare  not  strike  for  them  ? 

Not  lift  a  hand — not,  tho’  he  found  me  thus  ! 

But  hearken,  have  ye  met  him  ?  hence  he  went 
To-day  for  three  days’  hunting — as  he  said — 

And  so  returns  belike  within  an  hour. 

Mark’s  way,  my  soul ! — but  eat  not  thou  with  him, 

Because  he  hates  thee  even  more  than  fears ; 

Nor  drink  :  and  when  thou  passest  any  wood 
Close  visor,  lest  an  arrow  from  the  bush 
Should  leave  me  all  alone  with  Mark  and  helL 
My  God,  the  measure  of  my  hate  for  Mark, 

Is  as  the  measure  of  my  love  for  thee.” 


So,  pluck’d  one  way  by  hate  and  one  by  love, 
Drain’d  of  her  force,  again  she  sat,  and  spake 
To  I'ristram,  as  he  knelt  before  her,  saying, 

“  O  hunter,  and  O  blower  of  the  horn. 

Harper,  and  thou  hast  been  a  rover  too. 

For,  ere  I  mated  with  my  shambling  king, 

Ye  twain  had  fallen  out  about  the  bride 
Of  one — his  name  is  out  of  me — the  prize. 

If  prize  she  were — (\^at  marvel — she  could  see) — 
Thine,  friend ;  and  ever  since  my  craven  seeks 
To  wreck  thee  villanously ;  but,  O  Sir  Knight, 
What  dame  or  damsel  have  ye  kneeled  to  last  ?  ” 

And  Tristram,  “Last  to  my  Queen  Paramount, 
Here  now  to  my  Queen  Paramount  of  love. 

And  loveliness,  ay,  lovelier  than  when  first 
Her  light  feet  fell  on  our  rough  Lyonesse, 

Sailing  from  Ireland.” 


Softly  laugh’d  Isolt, 

“  Flatter  me  not,  for  hath  not  our  great  Queen 
My  dole  of  beauty  trebled  ?  ”  and  he  said 
“  Her  beauty  is  her  beauty,  and  thine  thine. 

And  thine  is  more  to  me — soft,  gracious,  kind — 
Save  when  thy  Mark  is  kindled  on  thy  lips 
Most  gracious ;  but  she,  haughty,  ev’n  to  him, 
Lancelot ;  for  I  have  seen  him  wan  enow 
To  make  one  doubt  if  ever  the  great  Queen 
Have  yielded  him  her  love." 
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To  whom  Isolt, 

“  Ah  then,  false  hunter  and  false  harper,  t^ou 
Who  brakest  thro’  the  scruple,  of  my  bond. 

Calling  me  thy  white  hind,  and  saying  to  me 
That  Guinevere  had  sinn’d  against  the  highest, 

And  I — misyoked  with  such  a  want  of  man — 

That  I  could  hardly  sin  against  the  lowest.” 

He  answer’d,  “  O  my  soul,  be  comforted  ! 

If  this  be  sweet,  to  sin  in  leading  strings. 

If  here  be  comfort,  and  if  ours  be  sin. 

Crown’d  warrant  had  we  for  the  crowning  sin 
That  made  us  happy  :  but  how  ye  greet  me — fear 
And  fault  and  doubt — no  word  of  that  fond  tale — 

Thy  deep  heart-yearnings,  thy  sweet  memories 
Of  Tristram  in  that  year  he  was  away.” 

And,  saddening  on  the  sudden,  spake  Isolt, 

“  I  had  forgotten  all  in  my  strong  joy 

To  see  thee — yearnings  ? — ay  !  for,  hour  by  hour. 

Here  in  the  never-ended  afternoon,  , 

O  sweeter  than  all  memories  of  thee. 

Deeper  than  any  yearnings  after  thee 
Seem’d  those  far-rolling,  westward-smiling  seas. 
Watch’d  from  this  tower.  Isolt  of  Britain  dash’d 
Before  Isolt  of  Brittany  on  the  strand. 

Would  that  have  chill’d  her  bride-kiss  ?  Wedded  her  ? 
Fought  in  her  father’s  battles  ?  wounded  there  ? 

The  King  was  all  fulfill’d  with  gratefulness. 

And  she,  my  namesake  of  the  hands,  that  heal’d 
Thy  hurt  and  heart  with  unguent  and  caress — 

Well — can  I  wish  her  any  huger  wrong 

Than  having  known  thee  ?  her  too  hast  thou  left 

To  pine  and  waste  in  those  sweet  memories. 

O  were  I  not  my  Mark’s,  by  whom  all  men 
Are  noble,  I  should  hate  thee  more  than  love.” 

And  Tristram,  fondling  her  light  hands,  replied, 

“  Grace,  Queen,  for  being  loved  :  she  loved  me  well. 
Did  I  love  her  ?  the  name  at  least  I  loved. 

Isolt  ? — I  fought  his  battles,  for’Isolt ! 

I'he  night  was  dark  ;  the  true  star  set.  Isolt ! 

The  name  was  ruler  of  the  dark - Isolt  ? 

Care  not  for  her !  patient,  and  prayerful,  meek, 
Pale-blooded,  she  will  yield  herself  to  God.” 

And  Isolt  answer’d,  “  Yea,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Mine  is  the  larger  need,  w'ho  am  not  meek. 
Pale-blooded,  prayerful.  I^t  me  tell  thee  now. 

Here  one  black,  mute  midsummer  night  I  sat, 

Ixjnely,  but  musing  on  thee,  wondering  where, 
Murmuring  a  light  song  I  had  heard  thee  sing, 

And  once  or  twice  I  spake  thy  name  aloud. 

Then  flash’d  a  levin-brand  ;  and  near  me  stood. 

In  fuming  sulphur  blue  and  green,  a  fiend — 

Mark’s  way  to  steal  behind  one  in  the  dark — 

For  there  was  Mark  ;  ‘  He  has  wedded  her,’  he  said. 
Not  said,  but  hiss’d  it :  then  this  crown  of  towers 
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So  shook  to  such  a  roar  of  all  the  sky, 

That  here  in  utter  dark  I  swoon’d  away, 

And  woke  again  in  utter  dark,  and  cried, 

‘  I  will  flee  hence  and  give  myself  to  God  ’ — 

And  thou  wert  lying  in  thy  new  leinan’s  arms.” 

Then  Tristram,  ever  dallying  with  her  hand, 

“  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  old  and  gray, 
And  past  desire  !  ”  a  saying  that  anger’d  her. 

“  ‘  May  God  be  with  thee,  sweet,  when  thou  art  old, 
And  sweet  no  more  to  me  !  ’  I  need  Him  now. 

For  when  had  Lancelot  .utter’d  ought  so  gross 
F.v’n  to  the  swineherd’s  malkin  in  the  mast  ? 

The  greater  man,  the  greater  courtesy. 

But  thou,  thro’  ever  harrying  thy  wild  beast! — 

Save  that  to  touch  a  harp,  tilt  with  a  lance 
Becomes  thee  well — art  grown  wild  beast  thyself. 

How  darest  thou,  if  lover,  push  me  even 
In  fancy  from  thy  side,  and  set  me  far 
In  the  gray  distance,  half  a  life  away. 

Her  to  be  loved  no  more  ?  Unsay  it,  unswear  ! 
Flatter  me  rather,  seeing  me  so  weak. 

Broken  with  Mark  and  hate  and  solitude. 

Thy  marriage  and  mine  own,  that  I  should  suck 
Lies  like  sweet  wines  :  lie  to  me  :  I  believe. 

Will  ye  not  lie  ?  not  swear,  as  there  ye  kneel, 

And  solemnly  as  when  ye  sware  to  him. 

The  man  of  men,  our  King — My  God,  the  power 
Was  once  in  vows  when  men  believed  the  King ! 

They  lied  not  then,  who  sware,  and  thro’  their  vows 
The  King  prevailing  made  his  realm  : — I  say. 

Swear  to  me  thou  wilt  love  me  ev’n  when  old. 
Gray-hair’ d,  and  past  desire,  and  in  despair.” 

Then  Tristram,  pacing  moodily  up  and  down,  • 

“  Vows  !  did  ye  keep  the  vow  ye  made  to  Mark 
More  than  I  mine  ?  Lied,  say  ye  ?  Nay,  but  learnt, 
The  vow  that  binds  too  strictly  snaps  itself — 

My  knighthood  taught  me  this — ay,  being  snapt — 

We  run  more  counter  to  the  soul  thereof 
Than  had  we  never  sworn.  I  sweatr  no  more. 

I  swore  to  the  great  King,  and  am  forsworn. 

For  once — ev’n  to  the  height — I  honor’d  him. 

‘  Man,  is  he  man  at  all  ?  ’  methought,  when  first 
I  rode  from  our  rough  Lyonesse,  and  beheld 
That  victor  of  the  Pagan  throned  in  hall — 

His  hair,  a  sun  that  ray’d  from  off  a  brow 
Like  hill-snow  high  in  heaven,  the  steel-blue  eyes. 
The  golden  beard  that  clothed  his  lips  with  light — 
Moreover,  that  weird  legend  of  his  birth. 

With  Merlin’s  mystic  babble  about  his  end 
Amazed  me  ;  then,  his  foot  was  on  a  stool 
Shaped  as  a  dragon  ;  he  seem’d  to  me  no  man. 

But  Michael  trampling  Satan  ;  so  I  sware. 

Being  amazed  :  but  this  went  by — the  vows  ! 

O  ay — the  wholesome  madness  of  an  hour — 

They  served  their  use,  their  time  ;  for  every  knight 
Believed  himself  a  greater  than  himself, 
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Aftd  every  follower  eyed  him  as  a  God  ; 

Till  he,  being  lifted  up  beyond  himself, 

Did  mightier  deeds  than  elsewise  he  had  done. 

And  so  the  realm  was  made ;  but  then  their  vows — 

First  mjunly  thro’  that  sullying  of  our  Queen — 

Began  to  gall  the  knighthood,  asking  whence 
Had  Arthur  right  to  bind  them  to  himself  ? 

Dropt  down  from  heaven  ?  wash’d  up  from  out  the  deep  ? 
They  fail’d  to  trace  him  thro’  the  flesh  and  blood 
Of  our  old  Kings  :  whence  then  ?  a  doubtful  lord 
To  bind  them  by  inviolable  vows. 

Which  flesh  and  blood  perforce  would  violate  : 

For  feel  this  arm  of  mine — the  tide  within 
Red  with  free  chase  and  heather-scented  air. 

Pulsing  full  man  ;  can  Arthur  make  me  pure  ^ 

As  any  maiden  child  ?  lock  up  my  tongue^ 

From  uttering  freely  what  I  freely  hear  ? 

Bind  me  to  one  ?  The  great  world  laughs  at  it. 

And  worldling  of  the  world  am  I,  and  know 
The  ptarmigan  that  whitens  ere  his  hour 
Wooes  his  own  end  ;  we  are  not  angels  here 
Nor  shall  be  :  vows — I  am  woodman  of  the  woods, 

And  hear  the  garnet-headed  yaffingale 

Mock  them  :  my  soul,  we  love  but  while  we  may  ; 

And  therefore  is  my  love  so  large  for  thee. 

Seeing  it  is  not  bounded  save  by  love.” 


Here  ending,  he  moved  toward  her,  and  she  said, 
“  Good  :  an  I  turn’d  away  my  love  for  thee 
To  some  one  thrice  as  courteous  as  thyself — 

For  courtesy  wins  woman  all  as  well 
As  valor  may,  but  he  that  closes  both 
Is  perfect,  he  is  Lancelot — taller  indeed. 

Rosier,  and  comelier,  thou — but  say  I  loved 
This  knightliest  of  all  knights,  and  cast  thee  back 
Thine  own  small  saw,  *We  love  but  while  we  may,’ 
Well  then,  what  answer  ?” 

He  that  while  she  spake. 
Mindful  of  what  he  brought  to  adorn  her  with. 

The  jewels,  had  let  one  finger  lightly  touch 
The  warm  white  apple  of  her  throat,  replied, 

“  Press  this  a  little  closer,  sweet,  until — 

Come,  I  am  hunger’d  and  half-anger’ d — meat. 

Wine,  wine — and  I  will  love  thee  to  the  death. 

And  out  beyond  into  the  dream  to  come.” 


So  then,  when  both  were  brought  to  full  accord. 
She  rose,  and  set  before  him  all  he  will’d  ; 

And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood 
With  meats  and  wines,  and  satiated  their  hearts — 
Now  talking  of  their  woodland  paradise. 

The  deer,  the  dews,  the  fern,  the  founts,  the  lawns ; 
Now  mocking  at  the  much  ungainliness. 

And  craven  ^fts,  and  long  crane  legs  of  Mark — 
Then  Tristram  laughing  caught  the  harp,  and  sang  : 
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“  Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bend  the  brier ! 

A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere  ! 

Ay,  ay,  O  ay — a  star  was  my  desire. 

And  one  was  far  apart,  and  one  was  near  ; 

Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  bow  the  grass ! 

And  one  was  water  and  one  star  was  fire. 

And  one  will  ever  shine  and  one  will  pass. 

Ay,  ay,  O  ay — the  winds  that  move  the  mere.” 

Then  in  the  light’s  last  glimmer  Tristram  show’d 
And  swung  the  ruby  carcanet.  She  cried, 

“  The  collar  of  some  order,  which  our  King 
Hath  newly  founded,  all  for  thee,  my  soul. 

For  thee,  to  yield  thee  grace  beyond  thy  peers.” 

“Not  so,  my  Queen,”  he  said,  “but  the  red  fniit 
Grown  on  a  magic  oak-tree  in  mid-heaven 
And  won  by  Tristram  as  a  tourney-prize. 

And  hither  brought  by  Tristram,  for  his  last 
I.ove-offering  and  peace-offering  unto  thee.” 

He  rose,  he  turn’d,  and  flinging  round  her  neck, 

Claspt  it ;  but  while  he  bow’d  himself  to  lay 
Warm  kisses  in  the  hollow  of  her  throat. 

Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the  lips  had  touch’d. 

Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek — 

“  Mark’s  way,”  said  Mark,  and  clove  him  thro’  the  brain. 

That  night  came  Arthur  home,  and  while  he  climb’d. 
All  in  a  death-dumb  autumn-dripping  gloom. 

The  stairway  to  the  hall,  and  look’d  and  saw 
The  great  Queen’s  bower  was  dark, — about  his  feet 
A  voice  clung  sobbing  till  he  question’d  it, 

“  What  art  thou  ?  ”  and  the  voice  about  his  feet 
Sent  up  an  answer,  sobbing,  “  I  am  thy  fool. 

And  1  shall  never  make  thee  smile  again.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PETITE  PROVENCE  :  THE  BUD. 

“  What  is  learnt  with  the  greatest  ease 
in  childhood  is  always  most  difficult  to 
forget  in  after-life.  Hero  and  felon  are 
often  created  by  the  influence  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  rhyme.”  This  was  a  favorite  axiom 
of  the  Great  Frederick.  But  French 
mothers  believe  not  in  the  theory  it  con¬ 
veys,  and  give  their  children  much  more 
to  forget  than  to  remember.  The  French¬ 
man’s  education  can  only  be  completed  by 
the  forgetfulness  of  senility,  for  he  learns 
everything  in  early  childhood,  knows  ev¬ 
erything  in  early  youth,  and  is  blasi  with 
everything  in  middle  age.  The  morning 
1  spent  in  the  Tuileries  just  before  the 


war,  put  me  on  the  track  of  much  that  has 
happened  since,  and  confirmed  a  suspi¬ 
cion  1  had  long  entertained  that  the  only 
equality  existing  in  France,  in  spite  of  all 
the  talk  about  it,  is  that  which  is  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  babies  and  their 
grands  parents.  “  What  on  earth  can  be 
the  reason  that  English  philosophy  has 
never  been  able  to  determine  the  exact 
cause  of  the  effects  which  are  so  palpable 
in  the  unsteady  aims  of  this  strange  peo¬ 
ple  ?  ”  said  I,  in  despair,  to  my  friend  Del- 
briick,  who  has  done  more  to  modify  the 
P'rench  system  of  education  than  any  man 
of  our  day.  “  Simply  because  English  phi¬ 
losophy,  while  devoting  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit — pro¬ 
nouncing  the  first  to  be  withered  and  the 
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latter  comipt — ^has  always  overlooked  the 
germ — the  bud,  the  blossom,  altogether. 
Even  your  own  great  poet-philosopher, 
who  iwonounced  that  ‘  the  boy  is  father  to 
the  man,’  may  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
begun  at  the  beginning  ;  for  there  is  yet 
an  antecedent  to  that  profound  maxim  ; 
for  ‘  the  girl  is  mother  to  the  woman  ’  in 
France,  decidedly  ;  and  as  the  latter  has 
the  entire  management  of  the  education 
of  the  boys,  it  is  there  you  will  find  the 
clue  to  all  that  seems  strange  in  our  or¬ 
ganization.” 

“Hunting  the  waterfalls”  is,  however, 
no  easy  task  in  Paris,  where  domestic  life 
is  hidden  behind  a  wall  impenetrable  to 
the  eye  of  the  foreigner,  and  I  resigned 
myself  to  the  same  ignorance  which  had 
subjected  my  countrjmen  to  Delbriick’s 
just  reproach,  and  resolved  to  confine  my¬ 
self  to  the  occupation  of  seeing  and  hear¬ 
ing,  and  leave  that  of  understanding  to 
others  wiser  than  myself ;  and  I  rushed 
out,  to  quiet  my  bitter  disappointment, 
into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  weather  was  beautiful — the  scene 
most  exhilarating.  The  crowds  of  chil¬ 
dren  rushing  in  and  out  amongst  the  trees ; 
the  hoops,  the  balls,  the  skipjiing-ropes 
and  skittles,  made  the  whole  scene  quite 
refreshing,  a  very  draught  of  pure  water 
from  the  spring  to  one  who  had  been 
following  for  some  time  past  the  hot 
and  feverish  literature  of  the  circulating 
library,  the  fiery  morals  of  the  stage, 
in  Paris;  and  no  wonder  that  my  soul 
should  turn  instinctively  to  the  spot  where 
the  purest  fountain  of  innocence  was  to  be 
found — the  only  spot,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  city  where  I  could  forget  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  conjugal  infidelity,  the  vice  and 
corruption,  of  which  every  picture,  or 
book,  or  jilay,  or  song  seemed  to  have 
served  as  theme,  and  to  be  the  only  sub¬ 
jects  worth  treating  by  French  authors  or 
artists — the  only  ones,  indeed,  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  French  public.  No  won¬ 
der,  then,  that  I  should  seek  relief  from  all 
this  in  the  Petite  Provence.  All  little 
ones,  the  loved  of  Christ,  the  favored  of 
Heaven,  gather  here ;  and  I  sat  myself 
down  on  one  of  the  stone  benches  amid  a 
group  of  nurses,  without  feeling  the  small¬ 
est  humiliation  at  the  companionship. 

The  past  history  of  the  Petite  Provence 
is  not  without  interest.  It  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Tarrasse  des  Feuillans,  the  rendez¬ 
vous  of  the  beaux  and  gallants  of  the 
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eighteenth  century.  It  is  just  below  the 
Pont  Toumant,  whence  the  Committee  of 
the  Jacobins  were  wont  to  meet,  to  signal 
to  the  members  of  the  Club  awaiting  their 
orders  below.  It  opens  on  the  Crande 
Alice,  down  whose  gravelled  space  the 
Prince  de  l.ambesc,  at  the  head  of  his 
Royal  Allemands,  charged  the  people, 
sword  in  hand,  and  virtually  began  the 
Revolution.  It  was  from  the  Petite  Pro¬ 
vence,  likewise,  that  the  Abl)6  “  Cent 
Mille  Homines"  was  accustomed  to 
launch  his  astounding  bulletins  concern¬ 
ing  the  desperate  march  on  Paris  by  the 
armies  of  Pitt-Cobourg  and  the  rivers  of 
blood — les  fleuves  de  sang — through  which 
they  were  to  wade,  in  order  to  capture  the 
invincible  battalions  of  an  army  which 
had  put  to  shame  the  legions  of  Ciesar. 
Put  in  our  day  the  Petite  Provence  sug¬ 
gests  no  thought  of  war  or  bloodshed ;  all 
its  associations  are  those  of  peace  and 
good  fellowship.  It  is  a  land  literally  flow¬ 
ing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  wherein  the 
voice  of  the  turtle  is  constantly  heard. 
I'he  lovers  of  human  nature  can  behold 
the  infancy  of  the  future  generation  in  all 
its  glory,  in  the  Petite  Provence  ;  and  as 
I  sat  ui)on  the  stone  bench,  I  thought  that 
with  French  children,  at  all  events,  French 
vanity  and  affectation  could  assuredly 
find  no  place ;  and  I  determined  to  give 
myself  up  to  what  I  deemed  would  prove 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 

Nothing  could  be  more  genial  than  the 
scene.  The  creeping  plant  upon  the  wall 
was  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  mildest  of 
summer  breezes,  while  the  sunbeams, 
equally  mild,  without  scorch  or  glare, 
were  reflected  on  the  parterre,  all  brilliant 
with  the  gayest  flowers.  The  little  chil¬ 
dren  were  skipping  merrily  about,  and  I 
was  determined  to  use  an  indulgent  be¬ 
nevolence  towards  them.  The  Petite 
Provence  is  devoted  exclusively  to  babies ; 
here  there  were  “  the  germ,  the  bud,  the 
blossom  ”  to  be  studied.  “  The  flower 
and  the  fruit,”  I  knew,  were  to  be  found 
in  another  part  of  the  garden. 

Some  of  the  children  were  over  dressed, 
it  is  true.  There  were  paniers  and  poufs 
appended  to  little  creatures  of  four  years 
old,  and  all  sorts  of  nameless  seductions, 
which  Frenchwomen  know  so  well  how  to 
employ,  were  serving  as  adornment  to 
diminutive  coquettes  of  even  less  age  than 
that.  But  this  display  of  vanitv  was  not 
their  own,  and  found  pity  rather  than  con- 
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demnation  in  niy  sight.  My  heart  was 
softened  even  towards  their  mothers,  when 
I  beheld  the  grave  and  airy  lightness  with 
which  the  malicious  little  fairies  twisted 
and  twirled,  like  the  winged  genii  in  a 
pantomime,  to  show  their  toilets  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Beside  me  on  the  bench  sat  a  huge  Pi¬ 
cardy  wet-nurse,  with  a  lean,  long  baby  on 
her  lap,  where  it  lay  kicking  and  writhing, 
while  she,  nothing  daunted  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  stranger  of  the  opposite  sex,  set 
about  repairing  in  detail  the  disorder  in 
her  toilet  created  by  her  recent  endeavors 
to  assuage  the  furious  appetite  of  the 
young  tyrant,  whose  rage  at  being  neg¬ 
lected  even  for  a  moment  displayed  itself 
in  loud  protestations.  She  wore  a  low 
round  eared  cap,  bordered  with  lace,  and 
confined  by  a  broad  blue  ribbon  with  a 
large  flat  bow  behind.  A  small  kerchief 
of  gay  pattern  was  crossed  over  her  bo¬ 
som,  and  her  gown  of  comfortable  merino, 
of  a  dark  chocolate  color,  was  protected 
by  an  apron  of  oiled  silk,  to  which  it  is 
most  likely  that  an  English  nurse  would 
have  objected  entirely,  but  of  which  my 
neighl)or,  being  French,"  seemed  rather 
proud  than  otherwise,  for  she  spread  it  out 
with  great  complacency  over  her  knees, 
turning  back  one  corner  to  show  the  rich 
black  silk  apron  beneath.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  fresh  from  the  country — a  circum¬ 
stance  at  which  I  inwardly  rejoiced.  The 
tan  and  freckles  of  the  haymaking  and  the 
harvest  still  remained  upon  her  forehead, 
and  the  rich  bloom  of  the  meadows  was 
still  painted  on  her  cheeks.  It  was  plain 
that  her  morale  was  still  as  unsophisticated 
as  her  physique^  for  the  very  candid  man¬ 
ner  in  which  she  performed  every  one  of 
the  little  duties  incidental  to  her  profes¬ 
sion  sufficiently  proved  that  hypocrisy 
could  not  yet  be  numbered  amongst  her 
defects.  When  she  had  completed  her 
own  personal  arrangements,  she  gathered 
up  the  baby,  who  still  lay  sprawling  on 
her  knees,  bawling  most  lustily  at  the 
heljfless  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
left.  But  her  nerv^  were  evidently  well 
stnmg.  She  did  not  even  blink  at  the 
shrill  discordant  cries  which  burst  from 
the  child.  On  the  contrary,  placing  the 
little  mouth  close  to  her  ear,  she  patted 
the  squaller  on  the  back  with  the  move¬ 
ment  used  by  every  nurse  throughout  the 
world  ;  and  while  she  did  so  she  sang  the 
lullaby  peculiar,  so  it  seems,  to  those  of 


France  alone.  Imitating  with  the  excla¬ 
mation  of  “  Pan !  Pan  !  Pan  !  ”  the  action 
of  knocking,  performed  by  the  oi)en  palm 
u|>on  the  baby’s  shoulders,  which  awakens 
attention,  and  causes  an  instant  cessation 
of  the  wailing,  she  sang  to  a  pretty  melo¬ 
dious  tune : — 

“  Who  knocks,  who  knocks  ?  Away,  away! 

My  husband  has  come  home  to-day, 

Although  far  out  of  town 

He  promised  me  all  night  to  stay.” 

Then  in  gruff  accents,  imitating  the  hus¬ 
band’s  voice,  she  asks  in  prose : — 

“  What  are  you  singing  there,  you  im¬ 
pudent  baggage  ?  ” 

And  resuming  her  song  she  replies  : — 

“  A  song  to  soothe  the  baby’s  fear. 

And  hush  the  child  to  sleep,  my  dear.” 

Then  agian  in  a  whisjier  : — 

“  Ix>ve,  knock  no  more,  but  haste  away, 

My  husband  has  come  home  to-day.” 

The  song  startled  me,  I  must  confess. 
It  seemed  the  confirmation  of  all  I  had 
heard  and  read  on  the  subject  of  French 
mothers,  who  suffer  impure  ideas  to  be 
imbibed  with  the  very  milk  their  babies 
suck.  The  nurse  sang  it,  too,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  gusto,  and,  what  is  more,  the  young 
rogue  she  was  rocking,  completely  divert¬ 
ed  from  his  grievances  by  the  melody, 
looked  up  into  her  face  with  his  great 
black  eyes  as  if  in  search  of  the  hidden 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  amongst  the 
baby  po])ulation,  which  had ,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  since  my  arrival  in  the  Petite 
Provence,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den  came  running,  toddling,  skipping,  and 
jumping,  a  formidable  tribe  of  little  bojs 
and  girls,  some  of  the  latter  attired  in  the 
height  of  the  same  fashion  as  that  adopt¬ 
ed  by  their  mothers  ;  others  in  fantastic  ac¬ 
coutrements,  imitating  the  national  cos¬ 
tumes  of  various  countries  ;  some,  again, 
in  dresses  taken  from  the  iwpular"  pictures 
of  the  day,  and  others  in  attire  of  the 
Middle  Ages !  Notwithstanding  this  af¬ 
fectation,  for  which  it  must  be  owned  the 
poor  infants  were  not  liable,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  vast  amount  of  practical  business 
going  forward  ;  much  whispering  and  lay¬ 
ing  of  tiny  heads  together  ;  and  at  last 
the  object  of  the  sudden  gathering  became 
visible  in  the  formation  of  a  ring,  and 
with  much  joyous  laughter  and  immense 
confusion  and  clatter  of  tongues,  a  round 
dance  was  proposed  and  accepted  with 
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the  noisiest  demonstrations  of  approval. 
No  one  possessed  of  the  smallest  degree 
of  sensibility  could  fail  to  be  charmed 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  little 
creatures — these  qualities  are  inherent  to 
the  French  blood.  But  there  was  nothing 
infantine  about  an^  one  of  them.  The 
youngest  girl,  an  imp  of  not  more  than 
four  summers,  seemed  to  be  as  conscious 
of  examination,  as  full  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  her  dress  and  appearance,  as  much 
occupied  with  the  effect  she  was  produc¬ 
ing,  as  her  own  mother  must  doubtless 
have  been  at  that  very  moment  The 
little  hands  were  joined,  and  the  little 
feet  pattered  round  and  round  upon  the 
gravel  in  cadence  with  the  tune.  I  listen¬ 
ed  eagerly  for  the  words,  hoping  to  be 
consoled  for  the  unpleasant  feeling  left  by 
the  nurse's  song,  which  had  jarred  so 
strangely  on  my  nerves.  The  melody 
was  gay  and  lively,  full  of  that  graphic 
musical  fancy  which  has  made  the  popu¬ 
lar  airs  of  France  popular  all  over  the 
world.  The  ronde  commenced  in  the 
most  innocent  and  childish  manner,  and 
I  began  to  imagine  that  the  incipient 
corruption  was  confined  to  the  nurses 
alone,  and  had  not  yet  extended  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  amid  a  tumult  of  chattering 
feet  throwing  up  a  cloud  of  dust  and  peb¬ 
bles  into  the  air  that  I  caught  at  last  the 
meaning  of  the  song  which  so  delighted 
the  little  singers.  Every  shrill,  tiny  voice 
joined  in  the  tune  with  more  or  less  cor¬ 
rectness,  but  the  words  were  lisped  forth 
with  tolerable  precision 

**  A  shepherd  maid  there  wrms, 

Who  tended  her  sheep  with  ease. 

Of  their  wool  she  made  a  coat. 

And  of  their  milk  a  cheese. 

“  The  kitten  sate  watching  the  chum. 

And  her  lips  she  began  to  lick  : 

*  Touch  with  thy  paw  that  cream,  thou  thief! 
And  thy  back  shall  feel  the  stick.* 

“  Her  paw  she  dipp’d  not  in. 

But  the  cream  lapp’d  to  and  fro  ; 

The  shepherd  maid,  in  wrrath. 

Just  kill’d  her  with  one  blow. 

“  In  terror  she  flew  to  the  priest, 

‘  Holy  Father,  devoid  of  all  sin  ! 

My  kitten  is  dead!  While  cimming  the  cheese 
I  murder’d  her  with  the  pin.’ 

«  •  Oh  daughter,  sinful  and  wroth. 

Thy  penance  must  be  severe ; 

Thou  must  give  me  a  kiss  writh  thy  ruby  red  lips. 
And  hug  me,  and  call  me  thy  dear!  ’ 


“  *  Such  penance,  indeed,  is  of  grace, 

How  sweet!y  delicious  the  pain ! 

Holy  F ather,  devoid  of  all  sin. 

We’ll  perform  it  again  and  again.’  ” 

And  as  the  ronde  concluded  the  laugh¬ 
ter  and  the  screaming,  and  the  kissing 
right  and  left,  rendered  the  scene  one  of 
uproarious  delight  The  little  girls,  I  ob¬ 
served,  were  most  particularly  zealous  in 
keeping  the  boys  in  time  to  the  melody, 
and  in  stimulating  them  to  gallantry  ;  for 
the  boys,  almost  all  dyspeptic-looking  and 
nervous,  seemed  much  less  disposed  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  song  than  their 
partners.  When  the  ronde  was  concluded 
they  disi)ersed  into  groups,  some  to  grub 
up  the  gravel  with  their  tiny  spades  and 
shovels,  which  operation  the  young  gentle¬ 
men  performed  upon  their  hands  and 
knees,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  w'hite 
kerseymere  costumes  :  others  to  loll  upon 
the  knees  of  their  gossiping  bonnes^  and 
whine  for  cakes  and  sirop  de  groseille, 
which  were  kept  ready  for  use  in  small 
baskets  stowed  away  beneath  the  bench. 
But  the  chief  amusement  of  the  lx)y8 — the 
one  which  gave  the  greatest  delight  and 
elicited  the  greatest  laughter — was  to  fill 
their  baskets  with  ])ebbles,  then  ix)ur  the 
contents  gently  into  the  satin-lined  hoods 
of  the  girls,  which  gaj>ed  invitingly  as  the 
little  wearers  were  stooping  before  them. 
Thus  the  embryo  elements  of  tiger  and 
monkey,  which  Voltaire  declares  must 
enter  into  the  composition  of  every  French¬ 
man,  were  being  developed  under  my  very 
eyes. 

My  neighbor  had  by  this  time  adjusted 
her  properties,  and  spread  her  gray  silk 
parasol  over  the  baby,  who  now  lay  fast 
asleep  upon  a  down  pillow  edged  with 
lace,  while  a  long  flowing  coverlet  of  mus¬ 
lin,  gay  with  blue  ribbons  and  embroidery, 
covered  his  lanky  form.  To  speak  truth, 
my  sturdy  friend  seemed  nothing  loth  to 
talk,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  inspire 
her  with  such  immense  confidence  in  my 
honor  and  discretion,  that  she  unfolded  to 
my  ear  all  the  most  intimate  details  of  her 
life,  never  sparing  her  own  delicacy  or 
mine.  In  short,  I  had  scarcely  convers¬ 
ed  with  her  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  be¬ 
fore  I  became  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  her  motives  and  antecedents  as  if  I 
had  known  her  for  many  years.  She  in¬ 
formed  me,  without  the  smallest  pressing 
on  the  subject,  that  she  had  been  chosen 
by  Trousseau  as  wet-nurse  to  the  son  and 
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heir  of  M.  Caisse,  the  rich  banker  of  the 
Chauss6e  d’Antin,  not  only  because  she 
possessed  all  the  physical  reiiuisites  for 
the  appointment  in  greater  perfection 
than  any  of  her  rivals,  but  also  because 
she  was  still  a  “  demoiselle,”  which  quali¬ 
fication  she  informed  me  is  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  by  the  Paris  doctors,  as  it  insures  to 
the  employer  immunity  from  the  right  of 
disturbance  or  removal  by  a  husband. 
As  my  eyes  had  already  opened  to  their 
fullest  extent  on  listening  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  roundelay  warbled  by  the  innocent 
babes  of  Paris,  they  could  open  no  wider  ; 
but  the  information,  and  most  particularly 
the  cool  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
and  the  look  of  triumph  by  which  it  was  ac¬ 
companied,  certainly  did  take  me  by  sur¬ 
prise.  Hut  the  unsophisticated  creature 
prattled  on,  glad  of  a  listener,  and  told 
me  how  cleverly  she  had  made  her  bar¬ 
gain,  never  forgetting  one  single  item  of 
the  wet-nurse’s  admitted  prerogatives:  “  Fif¬ 
ty  francs  a  month,  washing,  wine,  coffee  d 
discretion^  lace  caps,  black  morocco  shoes 
with  sandals,  aprons  (black  silk  and  white 
cambric),  and  des  belles  etrennes  (rich 
New-year’s  presents).”  These,  by  the 
way,  generally  consist  of  a  watch  and 
chain  or  a  French  cashmere  shawl.  Rous¬ 
seau’s  honest  indignation  is  quite  justifia¬ 
ble  :  “Neither  shipwreck,  nor  fire,  nor 
sickness,  nor  bankruptcy  can  be  consider¬ 
ed  so  great  a  calamity  as  the  admission 
of  a  wet-nurse  into  a  bourgeois  family.” 

And  she  went  on  and  on,  telling  me  the 
history  of  her  adventures  when  she  was  a 
petite  jeunesse,  and  the  story  of  Flageolet, 
her  bon  ami,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  conscription,  and  many  other  histories, 
all  curious  in  their  way,  and  all  tending  to 
throw  great  light  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  germ  is  nourished  into  the  bud, 
and  to  furnish  many  reasons,  all  of  them 
good  ones,  why  the  Parisian  hotbed  should 
bring  forth  such  precocious  fruit.  Reing 
from  Picardy,  she  was  frank  and  honest  in 
her  speech — les  francs  Picards  being  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  candor — and  owned  to 
me,  without  disguise,  that  she  would  not 
stay  another  day  in  Paris  were  it  not  for 
the  certainty  of  being  soon  able  to  com¬ 
pel  the  rich  banker  to  purchase  a  rempla- 
fant  for  Flageolet,  whose  time  of  service 
had  yet  three  years  to  run.  She  was  in¬ 
deed  quite  “  expansive,”  as  the  French 
call  it,  and  added  that :  “  A  rempla^ant 
just  now  will  be  rather  dear :  but  M. 


Caisse  will  consider  that  the  article  would 
increase  rather  than  diminish  in  value, 
since  there  was  talk  of  war,  and  that  from 
8bof.,  the  present  price,  it  would  soon 
rise  to  i,2oof.  ;  and  what  is  that  for  a  rich 
man  like  him  ?  /  know  how  to  make  him 
comply.  I  will  threaten  to  leave  the 
baby  at  once,  and  what  will  Madame  say 
to  that  ?  I  will  fret  and  cry,  and  eat  fresh 
salad  with  plenty  of  vinegar.  I  will  let 
the  sour  apples  roll  out  of  my  pocket 
when  Monsieur  is  standing  by — for  it  is 
only  by  frightening  a  bourgeois  that  you 
can  ever  get  anything  you  want — and  Pll 
frighten  ce  vieux  Caisse  out  of  a  substitute 
for  Flageolet,  before  many  weeks  are 
over.  I’ll  warrant  you.  Yes,  sour  apples 
and  green  salad  will  do  it ;  and  when  it  is 
done  the  rest  will  be  easy.  Flageolet  is  a 
tailor  ;  he  must  be  set  up  in  his  trade  ; 
and  when  his  signboard  is  over  the  door 
— oh  then,  ma  foi  /  ” 

She  did  not  finish  her  sentence,  but  gave 
the  baby  such  a  disdainful  toss,  that  it 
squalled  most  fiercely,  while  she  renewed 
the  song  which  had  irritated  me  before  by 
its  impropriety,  but  which  seems  to  have 
quite  a  contrary  effect  upon  French 
babies,  for  it  produced  the  same  soothing 
result  as  before. 

I  should  have  heard  more  of  the  good 
nurse’s  history,  but,  just  then,  there  broke 
into  the  Petite  Provence  a  whole  crowd 
of  the  nursing  sisterhood,  and  my  friend 
darted  suddenly  away  towards  the  gate. 
It  was  the  hour  for  relieving  guard  at  the 
poste,  and  the  roll  of  the  drum  seemed  to 
act  with  magic  power  upon  the  nurses. 
I'he  black  lace  hat  of  the  M4conaise,  the 
straw  bonnet  of  the  Berichonne,  the  long 
lappets  of  the  Basse-Bretonne,  the  tower¬ 
ing  cap  of  Normandy,  after  clustering  all 
together,  sailed  majestically  away  towards 
the  gate.  Such  variety  of  accents,  such 
diversity  of  patois,  and  such  energy  of 
speech  were  surely  never  gathered  in  such 
small  space  before.  Then  came  the  loud 
rush  of  many  feet,  and  the  solemn  sweep 
of  babies’  long  cloaks  and  the  advance  of 
ponderous  petticoats.  The  trumpet  was 
sounding,  and  the  guard  was  turning  out 
— the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes — in  all  the 
glory  of  cock’s- tail  feathers  and  snow- 
white  gaiters.  The  pressure  was  tremen¬ 
dous  ;  I  was  almost  carried  off  my  legs  by 
the  sudden  charge.  In  a  moment  the 
Petite  Provence  was  deserted  by  all  but 
the  infirm  and  incurious,  neither  of  them 
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belonging  to  an  interesting  section  of 
human  nature  ;  so  I  walked  away  quietly 
down  the  avenue  of  chestnut  trees  to  the 
parterre,  which  at  that  moment  was  fast  fill¬ 
ing  with  the  aristocratic  population  of  the 
little  ladies  of  Paris.  For  it  was  just  the 
hour  of  rcsjute  from  study,  as  pursued  at 
the  different  cours,  and  M.  Levi  and 
Mdlle.  St.  Clair  and  the  great  M.  Saitout 
had  all  just  finished  their  early  classes  of 
universal  instruction  in  every  language 
and  every  science,  and  the  juvenile  aris¬ 
tocracy  were  left  to  digest  the  light  and 
frothy  meal  of  intellectual  nourishment, 
which  the  above-named  professors  know 
so  well  how  to  cook  up  at  the  slow  fire 
of  their  own  intelligence,  to  suit  the  deli¬ 
cate  appetite  of  the  customers.  In  the 
Petite  Provence  I  had  beheld  the  "  germ  ” 
which  my  friend  Delbriick  had  advised 
me  to  consider,  and  thought  it  wise  to 
contemplate  the  bud  and  blossom,  as  I 
should  find  them,  at  that  moment,  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  parterre. 

CHAPTER  11. 

THE  PARTERRE  :  BVD  A.\D  BLOSSOM. 

The  square  space  before  the  double 
parterre  was  literally  crowded  with  the 
world  of  fashion  in  miniature,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  which  seemed  to  be  so  full  of 
eagerness  in  the  search  after  pleasure  that 
the  indifferent  observer  might  have  mis¬ 
taken  it  for  the  pursuit  of  more  serious 
business. 

I  felt  at  once  that  I  was  in  far  better 
company  than  in  the  Petite  Provence. 
Here  all  was  dignity  and  aristocratic  pride. 
Few  bonnes,  many  surveillantes  and  in- 
stitutrices.  No  child  of  the  i>eople  was 
suffered  to  destroy  with  plebeian  blouse 
and  cotton  nightcap  the  hamiony  of  the 
picture  which,  if  photographed  as  it  broke 
upon  me  when  I  emerged  from  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  might  have  served  as  the 
illustration  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  juvenile  France  of  modern  times. 
As  usual,  the  girls  were  gathered  in 
groups,  the  grouping  being  evidently  de¬ 
pendent  uiHJn  social  equality,  not  upon 
age  or  similarity  of  taste.  The  most  un¬ 
observant  eye  could  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  this  strange  classification.  The  criti¬ 
cal  glance  directed  by  the  girls  in  any 
one  particular  group  when  a  strange  play¬ 
mate  approached  with  a  petition  to  join 
the  game  going  forward  at  the  moment, 
the  manner  in  which  they  would  take  in  at 
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one  single  glance  the  whole  figure  of  the 
new-comer,  from  the  crown  of  her  hat  d 
la  Watteau  to  the  sole  of  her  tapotte  Du- 
barri,  and  with  experienced  connoisseur- 
ship  would  accept  or  reject  the  petition 
at  once  without  excuse  for  the  judgment 
or  appeal  against  it  when  i)ronounced, 
was  most  instnictive  and  curious  to  be¬ 
hold.  Every  description  of  childish  vani¬ 
ty  might  be  said  to  have  been  here  un¬ 
folded  to  the  sun.  This  square  space  be¬ 
tween  the  last  quincunx  and  the  wire 
trellis  fence  of  the  parterre  has  been  long 
known  as  the  Parc  des  Princesses,  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  turning  up  of  little  chins, 
and  the  curling  up  of  little  noses,  at  each 
other,  and  the  whole  world  besides. 

It  was  curious  to  remarlc  that  even  the 
baby  world  of  Paris  is  undergoing  the 
strange  transition  which  is  observable  in 
every  other  section  of  the  community  ; 
for  in  the  very  midst  of  the  pure  circle  of 
the  future  marchionesses  and  countesses 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ciermain,  whose  an¬ 
cestors  shouted  “  Montjoie  St.  Denis!” 
on  the  walls  of  Ascalon,  might  be  seen 
some  of  the  future  bankers’  wives  of  the 
Chauss^e  d’Antin,  whose  ancestors  may 
have  bawled  forth  “  Oranges  a  la  douce  !  ” 
in  the  streets  of  Marseilles;  and  the  law¬ 
yers’  ladies  of  the  Marais,  whose  only 
battle-cry  was  “A  la  Kazoche  !”  But  the 
world  has  many  ways  of  moving  forward, 
and  the  little  roturilres  claim  admission 
into  the  exclusive  precincts  of  theParc  des 
Princesses,  first  of  all  by  right  of  their  irre¬ 
proachable  toilet,  and  then  by  contact  at 
the  same  cours,  whereat  both  classes  ac¬ 
quire  the  universal  knowledge  I  have  be¬ 
fore  alluded  to,  and  where  social  distinc¬ 
tion  must  of  necessity  be  softened  by 
equality  in  the  “  sciences,”  and  most  of 
all  by  instruction  at  the  same  “catechism.” 
This  letter  is  the  greatest  card  of  all,  and 
being  the  work  of  the  priesthood,  bears 
the  stamp  of  that  mastery  of  human  weak¬ 
ness,  that  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  the  Church  so  wisely  insists  shall 
be  the  first  branch  taught  to  those  who 
seek  to  maintain  her  dignity  and  power. 
The  scions  of  the  two  races  now  strug¬ 
gling  for  supremacy  in  France  were  ostensi¬ 
bly  engaged  at  play  together,  but  in  reality 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  thoughts 
of  either.  They  were,  in  reality,  occu¬ 
pied  in  criticising,  in  admiring,  in  depreci¬ 
ating  or  envying,  each  other’s  dress  and 
manner.  I  considered  myself  fortunate 
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in  finding  a  place  for  my  chair  just  in  the 
midst  of  the  finest  game  of  “  puss  in  the 
corner.”  I  soon  learnt  the  names  of  the 
little  girls  engaged  in  it,  for  they  called 
them  out  to  each  other  in  loud,  shrill, 
screaming  tones. 

Emmeline  and  Lucile,  Melanie  and 
Malvina,  stood  at  the  four  comers,  whilst 
Aloyse  occupied  the  middle  post,  and  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  young 
lady  with  so  fine  a  name  called  by  the 
familiar  appellation  belonging  to  the  game, 
but  one  which  we  should  never  dare  to 
mention  to  any  ears  whether  polite  or 
otherwise,  much  less  scream  it  out  across 
a  public  garden  to  awaken  the  echoes 
with  gross  and  unpleasant  suggestions. 
lUit  if  the  words  of  the  little  maidens  were 
vulgar  their  dress  was  not.  Emmeline 
was  attired  in  drab-colored  poult  de  sole, 
elaborately  embroidered  in  sky-blue  floss ; 
Lucile  wore  an  emerald-green  mousseline 
de  soie,  with  countless  flounces,  and  pouf 
of  the  same ;  Melanie’s  fourreau  of  the 
newest  fashion,  perfectly  correct  in  cut, 
but  rather  tight,  was  gay  Scotch  plaid  pop¬ 
lin,  wonderfully  adorned  with  satin  quill¬ 
ings  ;  while  Aloyse,  despite  of  the  office 
she  held  in  the  game,  was  the  most  soignee 
of  all,  a  rose  colored  China  silk  with  Pom¬ 
padour  braidings  and  fringes !  Aloyse 
moreover  had  splendid  hair,  so  she  had 
doffed  her  hat.  It  lay  on  .the  chair  where 
her  surveillautd s  feet  were  resting.  It 
was  snow-white  crape  with  a  long  rose-co¬ 
lored  feather.  The  other  girls  had  de¬ 
clared  the  wind  to  be  too  high  to  go  bare¬ 
headed.  It  was  pleasant,  notwithstanding 
the  affectation  of  their  demeanor,  and  the 
calculation  visible  in  their  movements,  to 
watch  them  as  they  darted  across  the 
square,  now  advancing  on  tiptoe  with 
graceful  curvings  of  the  arm  to  beckon 
their  companions,  now  drawing  back  with 
equal  grace  to  avoid  bein^  captured. 
Every  gesture  and  every  motion  savored 
of  the  dancing  school  and  the  cours  of  uni¬ 
versal  science,  but  it  was  very  amusing  to 
witness  for  all  that,  and  I  sat  in  dreamy 
listlessness,  thinking  only  of  the  present 
grace  and  desire  to  please  evinced  by  the 
little  pieople  before  me,  forgetting  all  the 
dread  jirognostications  which  had  seized 
upon  me  on  first  beholding  their  rich  toi¬ 
lets  and  coquettish  gestures.  Many  such 
groups  passed  me  to  and  fro,  all  eager,  all 
hurried,  over-dressed,  and  full  of  talk — 
shrill  voices  like  the  peacock,  thin  legs 
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like  the  antelope,  long  flat  feet  encased 
in  tasselled  boots  with  exorbitantly  high 
heels,  Russian  toques,  Smyrniote  caps, 
Polish  toquets,  Pyrenese  berets,  Spanish 
resilias,  large  flashing  eyes  roving  to  the 
right  when  the  wide  thin  lips  were  throw¬ 
ing  the  sharp  words  to  the  left ; — these 
signs  seemed  characteristic  of  them  all. 
The  enormous  poufs  behind,  the  enormous 
knots  of  broad  ribbon  between  their 
shoulders,  gave  them  all  likewise  a  bent 
and  hollow  chested  look,  while  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  throwing  the  whole  figure  forward 
in  consequence  of  the  ridiculous  height 
of  the  heels,  added  also  to  the  appearance 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  which  foreigners 
always  remark  in  Paris  children.  My 
four  little  friends,  engaged  iti  the  game  of 
puss  in  the  comer,  seemed  literally  to 
skate  rather  than  run  along  the  ground  ; 
but  when  they  discovered  I  was  gazing 
at  them  with  interest,  they  began  to 
mince  and  wriggle,  and  swim  and  sidle, 
after  the  fashion  of  Miss  Carolina  Wilhel- 
mina  Amelia  Skeggs.  So  out  of  sheer 
delicacy  I  turned  aside  and  directed  my 
attention  to  the  group  of  little  maidens 
gathered  round  the  chair  next  to  mine, 
where  numerous  small  heads  packed  close 
together,  and  tongues  wagging  in  shrill 
tones,  were  discoursing  and  commenting 
u^wn  a  lot  of  colored  prints  laid  out  upon 
a  chair  before  them.  These  colored 
prints,  “  for  the  improvement  and  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  rising  generation  of  France,” 
are  all  from  the  vile  factory  at  Epinal. 
Gross  in  conception,  horrible  in  execution, 
I  could  not  but  wonder  as  I  gazed,  that 
the  French,  who  boast  of  their  immense 
superiority  in  taste  over  every  other  na¬ 
tion,  should  risk  the  precious  gift  by  suf¬ 
fering  their  children  to  imbibe  such  no¬ 
tions  as  those  contained  therein,  or  to 
contemplate  the  horrible  illustrations  used 
to  render  their  immoral  meaning  as  clear 
as  ix)ssible  to  infantine  capacity.  The 
first  sheet  of  flaming  pictures  represented 
“The  Story  of  Finfin,  Lirette,  and  Mir- 
tis,”  in  a  series  of  twenty-five  fiercely  col¬ 
ored  plates.  An  old  woman’s  flock  has 
strayed  ;  she  goes  out  in  search  of  it,  and 
finds  three  lovely  children.  She  takes 
them  home.  Finfin  the  boy  is  just  eight 
years  old  ;  he  betrays  such  a  marked  pre¬ 
ference  for  Lirette,  that  the  old  woman, 
believing  them  to  be  brother  and  sister, 
becomes  quite  uneasy  at  sight  of  their  af¬ 
fection  !  and  thinks  it  her  duty  to  watch 
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them.  Here  the  illustration,  red,  yellow, 
and  pink,  is  of  the  old  woman  peeping 
over  the  hedge  while  Finfin,  the  boy  of 
eight,  is  whispering  to  the  girl  of  six. 
Then  a  good  fairy  tells  the  old  woman 
that  the  pair  are  not  brother  and  sister, 
and  she  has  no  longer  any  need  to  spy 
their  actions  as  before.  And  so  on  to  the 
end.  The  comment  at  the  bottom  of 
each  pictiu'e  is  always  clear,  if  not  com¬ 
mendable.  When  these  had  been  ex¬ 
amined,  a  senes  of  turning  cards  was  ex¬ 
hibited.  They  all  possessed  the  same 
tendency,  and  gave  rise  to  the  same  ideas. 
One  I  remember  well,  as  creating  the  ut¬ 
most  merriment  amongst  the  little  group. 
On  one  side  of  the  card  a  lady  seated  on 
a  sofa,  with  a  lover  on  his  knees  before 
her,  on  the  other  a  gentleman  with  his 
carpet-bag  and  umbrella.  The  card  being 
held  on  each  side  by  a  string,  and  twirled 
rapidly  round,  the  images  on  the  two  sides 
come  together,  and  the  exclamation  print¬ 
ed  beneath,  “  Oh  Ciel !  mon  mari  !  ”  suf¬ 
ficiently  explains  the  meaning  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  The  little  maidens  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  joke  immensely,  and  to  understand  it 
too.  and  my  mind  reverted  immediately 
to  the  nurse’s  song  in  the  Petite  Provence, 
'•  Qui  frappe  ?  qui  frappe  ?  mon  mari  est 
ici !  ” 

Many  other  funny  illustrations  of  the 
like  tendency  were  submitted  by  the  little 
girls  to  each  other.  But  my  attention 
was  suddenly  diverted  from  this  minor 
l>eep-show  of  juvenile  morals  to  the  grand¬ 
er  exhibition  of  the  same  on  a  more  im¬ 
posing  scale,  which  was  taking  place 
among  my  friends  Emmeline  and  Lucile, 
Malvina  and  Melanie,  who,  suddenly 
breaking  up  their  game,  rushed  past  me 
like  the  whirlwind.  Away  they  flew,  kick¬ 
ing  up  the  sand,  across  the  alley,  towards 
the  gate,  uttering  shrieks  of  delight,  as 
their  thin  legs  si>ed  over  the  ground. 
“  Les  voici !  J.es  voici !  ”  was  the  cry, 
and  presently  approached  a  bevy  of  excit¬ 
ed  little  Amazons,  with  much  agitation  of 
voice  and  gesture,  much  bobbing  of  feath¬ 
ers  and  fluttering  of  ribbons,  who  were 
literally  rushing  to  the  front  with  such  a 
valiant  charge,  that  no  one  dared  to  op¬ 
pose  their  advance.  Every  girl  carried  a 
roll  of  copy-book,  or  else  one  of  those 
black  leather  writing-cases  which  have 
grown  almost  a  feature  of  the  small  girl 
population  of  Paris.  These  dauntless 
damsels  seemed  in  as  great  a  fever  of  ex¬ 


citement  as  the  young  friends  who  had 
gone  out  in  such  frantic  haste  to  meet 
them.  “  Victoire  1  victoire  !  ”  exclaimed 
they,  as  if  with  one  voice ;  “  we  have  won 
the  day !  ”  and  ‘straightway  were  copy¬ 
books  and  handkerchiefs  tossed  into  the 
air :  “  Come  along,  dear  friends,  and  hear 
the  tale  of  our  triumph  !  ” 

“  Who  are  these  young  ladies  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  I  of  an  elderly  gentleman  who  sat 
near  me,  gazing  on  the  scene  with  a  sar¬ 
castic  smile. 

“They  are  the  girls  belonging  to  the 
“  Catechism  ”  of  St.  Louis,  the  most  fash¬ 
ionable  of  all.  Theie  has  been  a  terrible 
schism  in  the  chapel,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  the  sole  individual  jwssessed  of 
the  sense  and  reason  indispensable  for  the 
government  of  the  frothy  mass  of  vanity 
and  affectation  of  which  our  future  wives 
and  mothers  are  composed,  should  have 
been  defeated.” 

1  was  not  familiar  with  the  Paris  “  Cate¬ 
chisms."  I  had  beheld  “  the  germ  ”  in  the 
Petite  Provence,  and  was  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  contemplating  “  the  bud  and 
the  blossom  ”  at  the  same  time,  and  to  get 
initiated  into  the  action  of  the  Catechism 
uiKjn  the  young  girls  of  onr  generation. 
I  listened,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention  to  the  next  exclamation  which  es¬ 
caped  the  breathless  lips  of  the  leader  of 
the  expedition:  “Yes,  dear  friends;  the 
Abb4  Fauvel  is  beaten,  and  the  Abb6  de 
Villars  reigns  forever  !  ”  The  announce¬ 
ment  was  received  with  a  shrill  scream  of 
delight.  “  A  bas  Faurel !  ”  and  “  Vive 
De  Villars  !"  burst  from  the  dainty  little 
throats  with  as  much  energy  as  the  “  A 
bas  r  Empereur  I  ”  and  “  Vive  la  Ripub- 
lique  /  ”  a  few  weeks  before  by  the  gamins 
on  the  day  of  the  plebiscite.  And  the  clap¬ 
ping  of  hands  and  the  skipping  to  and  fro 
on  the  tips  of  the  fashionable  boots  can 
better  be  imagined  than  described. 

“  But  who  dared  to  manage  such  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  as  this  ?  ”  cried  a  timid 
voice  amongst  the  listeners.  * 

“  Oh,  Helene  de  Montraville,  to  be  sure  ; 
you  know  she  has  vowed  revenge  against 
the  Abb6  Fauvel  ever  since  he  admitted 
the  charity  children  to  our  class  on  the 
same  day  and  hour  as  ourselves.  Good 
heavens,  mesdemoiselles  !  just  fancy  those 
nasty  children  from  the  Sisters’  school, 
with  their  filthy  cotton  caps  and  clattering 
sabots,  in  our  chapel !  it  was  not  to  be 
borne.” /  And  the  orator  turned  with  a 
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gesture  of  infinite  disgust,  and  spat  upon 
the  ground ;  and  the  whole  bevy  of  little 
girls,  in  imitation  of  the  master  spirit, 
turned  aside  and  spat  ui)on  the  ground  ! 
Encouraged  by  this  mark  of  adhesion,  the 
orator  continued :  “  Helene  de  Montra- 
ville  refused  to  answer  the  Abb6  Fauvel’s 
question  when  it  came  to  her  turn  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation  ;  and 
when  he  inquired  the  reason  of  this  silence, 
she  replied  haughtily  that  she  was  waiting 
for  the  Abl)6  de  Villars.  ThereujKjn 
we  all  sat  down  convulsed  with  laughter 
at  the  Abbe  Fauvel’s  astonishment,  and 
the  little  red  haired  ‘Sisters’  girl’  burst 
into  a  howl  of  despair,  for  she  had  been 
the  first  in  the  class,  and  knew  she  would 
lose  her  place  with  the  Abb6  de  V’illars, 
who  has  no  fancy  for  calico  caps  and  clat¬ 
tering  sabots"  Here  the  speaker,  i)ale 
with  excitement,  was  forced  to  pause,  and 
one  of  her  companions,  who  had  been  on 
the  watch,  took  up  the  wondrous  tale  in  a 
deep,  husky  contralto  voice,  contrasting 
finely  with  the  shrill  tones  of  the  former 
sjieaker.  “  And  so  the  Abb6  Fauvel  was 
forced  to  retire,  and  the  Abb6  de  Villars 
came  forth,  looking,  oh  !  so  sweetly,  with 
his  bran-new  soutane  and  his  lovely  white 
hair,  like  floss  silk,  hanging  over  his  shoul 
ders.  And  he  dismissed  the  ‘Sisters’ 
girls  ’  at  once,  putting  them  off  to  another 
day.  And  when  they  were  gone,  he  pray¬ 
ed  so  divinely !  His  lovely  voice,  how 
tender  it  seemed,  after  the  rough,  rude 
tones  of  that  odious  Fauvel.  And  then 
he  bowed  so  gracefully  all  down  the  bench¬ 
es,  and  gave  us  one  of  his  blandest  allocu¬ 
tions,  ‘Love  ye  one  another,  even  as 
Christ  has  loved  you  !  ’  And  it  was  heav¬ 
enly  to  hear  him  imitating  the  bleating  of 
the  lambs  in  the  meadows,  who  gambol 
together,  and  love  each  other,  never  caring 
whether  their  coats  be  white  or  black,  or 
their  wool  soft  or  coarse.  And  he  made 
us  laugh  so  at  the  funny  way  in  which  he 
tried  to  show  us  how  the  lambkins  frolic 
among  the  flowers,  and  the  little  birds 
whistle  in  the  branches,  when  all  is  peace 
and  harmony,  as  it  should  be,  amongst 
Christians.” 

“  And  did  he  walk  amongst  you  ?  ” 
asked  a  listener,  in  an  envious  tone. 

“  Yes,  he  actually  came  down  from  the 
reading-desk,  and  glided  amongst  the 
benches,  and  we  all  gathered  round  him, 
and  he  was  so  much  overcome  with  our 
welcome  that  he  did  not  perceive  how 
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Helene  de  Montraville  had  jumjied  upon 
the  form  and  had  drawn  her  scissors  from 
her  jxicket,  with  which  she  had  cut  off  a 
lock  of  the  darling  old  Abba’s  beautiful 
silver  hair.  Hut  in  her  fright  she  let  the 
scissors  fall,  and  I  ])icked  them  up,  and 
quick  as  lightning  snipped  off  a  piece  of 
his  new  soutane  ;  and  then  all  the  girls 
along  our  form  snip|)ed  off  a  jiicce  wher¬ 
ever  they  could.  So  you  can  just  imagine, 
when  the  dear  old  Abbe  turned  round, 
what  a  sight  his  bran-new  soutane  jiresent- 
ed.  For  me,  look  here — I  got  the  best 
of  all —  this  bit  of  fringe  from  his  sash, 
which  I  shall  hoard  and  bless  and  pray  to 
as  long  as  I  live.” 

And  with  this  the  little  maiden  pressed 
the  precious  relic  to  her  lips,  and  ki.ssed 
it  with  rapturous  fervor  ;  and  then  it  was 
handed  round.  Each  girl  kissed  it  with 
closed  eyes  and  bent  forehead,  murmuring 
a  few  inaudible  words  as  she  did  so. 

This  little  sensation  closed  the  scene.  * 
The  relic  was  replaced  within  the  tight 
bodice  of  its  owner,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  Abb^  Fauvel  and  all  the  religious  scru¬ 
ples  he  had  originated  were  forgotten. 
The  knots  of  ribbon,  the  length  of  the 
feathers,  the  height  of  the  heels  worn  by 
each  of  the  girls,  became  the  subjects  of 
interest ;  and  then  a  game  was  pro|x>sed. 
As  in  the  Petite  Provence,  a  ronde  was 
chosen.  The  French  display  in  childhood 
that  same  sociability  which  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  their  race,  and  the  favorite  games 
are  always  those  which  demand  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  players.  As  the  gayly  dress¬ 
ed,  highly  refined  little  band  took  their 
station  side  by  side,  holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  until  the  ring  was  completed,  I 
became  deeply  interested  through  the 
mere  instinct  of  comparison,  sure  of  find¬ 
ing  a  favorable  contrast  to  the  ronde  sung 
by  the  infantine  population  of  the  Petite 
Provence.  “  These  are  all  of  them  girls 
of  elegant  and  refined  education,”  thought 
I ;  “  from  their  rank  they  must  have  been 
protected  from  every  kind  of  baleful  influ¬ 
ence.  Their  age,  too,  makes  them  almost 
what  in  Fmgland  would  already  be  called 
by  strangers  and  dependents  ‘young  la¬ 
dies,’  no  longer  absolute  children.  In  a 
very  few  years  they  will  be  given  in  mar¬ 
riage  ;  they  will  be  wives  and  mothers  as 
soon  as  a  man  rich  enough  can  be  found 
to  suit  their  parents.” 

Much  discussion  had  to  begone  through 
before  a  choice  could  be  made  amongst 
*3 
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the  various  roundelays  proposed.  “  La 
Tour  prend  garde  ”  was  voted  too  romp¬ 
ing  for  tight  sleeves,  “  I  a  Maijolaine  ” 
too  trying  for  high  heeled  boots,  and  some 
similar  objection  was  raised  against  many 
others,  until  at  length  the  small  husky¬ 
voiced  damsel  who  had  related  the  unc¬ 
tuous  portion  of  the  Abb^  de  Villars’  story 
and  who  was  evidently  of  a  melancholy 
turn  of  mind,  projxjsed  “  The  Old  Wo¬ 
man’s  Burial  ”  \L Enterrement  de  la  Vi- 
eille'^,  by  which  no  risk  would  be  incurred 
to  either  flounce  or  feather.  And  so,  af¬ 
ter  a  general  drawing  themselves  up  to 
“  settle  ”  their  waists,  and  bending  forward 
to  balance  their  foufs,  and  rising  on  tiptoe 
to  feel  their  feet,  the  whole  assembly 
started  in  quite  as  loud  and  joyous  a 
manner  as  the  Petite  Provence  had  done 
before  them  ;  and,  as  I  live !  this  was 
the  song  piped,  rather  out  of  tune  it 
must  be  confessed,  by  the  scions  of  the 
aristocracy : — 

“  'Tis  Paris  the  gayest  city  of  France, 

For  there  the  young  men  have  the  merriest  dance  ; 
They  twirl,  and  they  whirl  the  young  lasses 
among. 

And  they  sing,  while  they  turn,  their  merriest 
song. 

Old  woman  1  old  woman  !  begone,  away  ! 

The  old  and  decrepit  have  had  their  day. 

"  An  old  woman  gazed  on  the  young  fellows  danc¬ 
ing. 

And  her  sore  eyes  grew  moist  with  their  amorous 
glancing ; 

She  look  by  the  hand  the  handsomest  lad. 

And  swore  he  should  kiss  her,  and  make  her  heart 
glad. 

Old  woman  !  old  woman  !  begone,  away  ! 

The  old  and  decrepit  have  had  their  day. 

"  Young  fellow,  young  fellow  !  be  not  too  rash. 
The  old  woman’s  pockets  arc  brimming  with 
cash. 

‘  What  1  say  you  so,  truly  ?  ’  the  young  fellow 
cried ; 

‘Then  old  she  may  be,  she  shall  still  be  my 
bride. 

Old  woman  1  old  woman  !  come  back,  come 
back  1 

A  husband  is  willing  ;  no  love  shalt  thou  lack.’ 

“  He  open’d  her  mouth,  but  nothing  he  saw 
Save  three  rotten  teeth  in  her  palsied  jaw. 

He  tore  off  her  cap — there  was  nought  on  her 
head 

But  three  long  gray  hairs  which  had  once  been 
red. 

“  But  he  look’d  in  her  coffers,  well  pleased  to  be¬ 
hold 

Three  bushels  of  silver,  of  jewels,  and  gold  ! 

Then  the  young  man  return’d  her  amorous  glance. 
And  led  her  forth,  tottering,  into  the  dance. 
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“  lie  twirl’d  her  about,  and  toss’d  her  so  high,  ; 
That  her  petticoats  hither  and  thither  did  fly  ; 
While  vainly  for  mercy  the  old  woman  cried. 

Till,  faint  and  eahausted,  she  dropp’d  down  and 
died. 

“  So  the  young  man  was  freed  from  all  burden 
and  sorrow : 

She  is  wedded  to-day — to  be  buried  to-morrow. 
Now  a  shroud  of  rich  stuff,  like  her  bridal  robe, 
bring. 

And  the  nails  for  her  coffin,  of  gold,  like  the 
ring.” 

Pity  had  been  mixed  with  the  pain  in¬ 
spired  by  the  babies’  song  in  the  Petite 
Provence  concerning  the  ”  sweet  penance” 
of  the  shepherd  girl,  but  there  .was  horror 
mingled  with  the  disgust  I  now  felt.  The 
unconscious  energy  with  which  the  dread¬ 
ful  words  were  uttered,  the  complete 
abandon  with  which  the  little  maidens — 
all  fashionable  as  they  were — led  away  by 
the  excitement  of  the  game,  skip|>ed  and 
frolicked  as  gayly  as  children  of  the  roture, 
formed  to  my  mind  the  only  palliative  to 
the  poison  which  was  emanating  from  those 
youthful  lips.  It  was  evident  that  Nature 
had  resumed  her  right  (she  is  always  on  the 
watch  for  the  opportunity),  and  had  cre¬ 
ated  a  momentary  oblivion  of  high-heeled 
boots  and  Pompadour  poufs,  of  the  Abbo 
de  VillaPs  jierfections,  and  the  Abbi  Fau- 
vel’s  deficiencies. 

It  must  be  confessed  there  was  a  total 
absence  of  all  appreciation  of  the  cruelty 
and  immorality  contained  in  the  odious 
ditty  they  had  been  chanting.  The  girl 
who  played  the  “  old  woman  ”  was  a  fine, 
laughing  ereature,  full  of  health  and  spirits, 
who  created  a  roar  of  merriment  by  the 
display  of  the  magnificent  shower  of  golden 
locks  as  representing  the  three  long  gray 
hairs  of  the  miserable  victim,  and  the  daz¬ 
zling  set  of  teeth  which  responded  to  the 
fangs  in  her  palsied  jaw.  The  laughter 
was  so  genuine  that  it  seemed  to  obliterate 
at  once  all  suspicion  of  even  the  seed  of 
that  .corruption  of  which  the  words  they 
had  been  singing  seemed  to  imply  the 
rankest  and  the  foulest  crop. 

While  the  assembly  of  little  girls,  re¬ 
stored  for  a  time  to  the  animal  spirits  and 
exuberance  of  mirth  consistent  with  their 
age,  was  still  running  in  frantic  eagerness 
to  catch  the  Old  Woman  and  bury  her  out 
of  the  ring,  I  turned  away  to  seek  a  balm 
to  my  sickening  soul  in  the  solitude  which 
existed  round  the  two  parallel  enclosures, 
constructed  by  order  of  Robespierre  in 
honor  of  the  childhood  of  the  Republic ; 
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helpless  human  nature  under  every  form, 
particularly  the  weakness  of  infancy,  being 
considered  the  especial  care  of  the  nation. 
Some  few  {Kwrly  clad  children  were  grub¬ 
bing  in  the  dirt  round  the  enclosure. 
'Phey  were  evidently  tabooed  by  the  juve¬ 
nile  aristocracy  of  the  Parc  des  Princesses. 
One  of  them  called  out  Just  as  I  approach¬ 
ed,"  Come  back,  Fanfan  cheri ;  you  know 
we  are  not  to  play  in  the  Carr6  when  the 
belles  demoiselles  are  there.”  The  child, 
duly  warned,  returned  to  his  grubbing  in 
the  mud.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  but 
that  of  the  mother  I  shall  never  forget. 
She  was  sitting  crouched  up  on  the  stone 
edge  of  the  plantation  ;  upon  her  knees 
was  spread  a  sordid  jacket  she  was 
mending.  She  raised  her  hand,  armed 
with  the  scissors  she  was  using,  towards 
the  Parc  des  Princesses,  while  a  deadly 
scowl  overspread  her  countenance ;  and 
the  expression  gave  assurance  that  the 
feeling  of  hate  and  envy  which  animated  the 
soul  of  Theroigne  de  M^ricourt  is  still  kept 
alive  amongst  the  women  of  the  working 
classes  of  Paris. 

I  leaned  over  the  wire  trellis  which  en¬ 
closes  the  amphitheatre  dedicated  to  the 
childhood  of  the  Republic,  and  gazed  first 
with  delight  upon  the  two  exquisitely 
sculptured  figures  representing  Atalanta 
and  Hippomenes  running  their  race,  then 
looked  earnestly  at  the  marble  steps  of 
the  heniicycle  where  Robespierre  had 
once  distributed  with  so  much  unctuous 
zeal  the  rewards  of  virtue  and  innocence  to 
the  offspring  of  Liberty.  I  fixed  my  gaze 
so  earnestly  on  the  place  where  he  had 
stood,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  could  behold 
him  still  standing  there,  and  could  imagine 
that  amid  the  whispering  of  the  holly  leaves 
and  ivy  with  which  the  fence  is  thickly  plan¬ 
ted  1  could  hear  the  small  nasal  tones  of 
his  shrill  feminine  voice,  as,  raising  to  hea¬ 
ven  the  bough  of  laurel  he  carried  in  his 
hand,  he  thus  spoke  to  the  assembled  peo 
pie  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  their 
adoption  : — 

“  The  youth  of  a  great  nation  should 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  all  distinction 
save  that  of  virtue.  Therefore  it  is  de¬ 


creed  that  from  this  day  forth  ” — here  the 
laurel  bough  was  flourished  high  above 
the  powdered  perruque — "  that  Child¬ 
hood,  to  whatever  class  it  may  belong, 
shall  become  the  common  care  of  the 
Republic.  All  children  must  be  educated 
in  common.  The  rich  must  be  made  to 
pay  for  the  jxxir.  Every  act  of  virtue  is  to 
be  rewarded.  Let  us  leave  individual 
wealth  to  tyrants.  Glory  alone  should  be 
the  wealth  of  a  Republic.  The  nation 
that  knows  how  to  honor  true  greatness 
will  never  be  wanting  in  great  actions  nor 
in  great  men.  But  real  glory  is  inseparable 
from  virtue,  and  virtue  therefore  must  be 
taught  to  ail  alike.” 

I'he  speech  has  been  preserved,  but  the 
sentiments  have  vanished.  I  must  un¬ 
consciously  have  been  repeating  the  high- 
flown  rhetoric  of  the  great  Robespierre 
aloud,  for  it  could  not  have  been  the  echo 
of  my  thoughts  alone  which  saluted  my 
ear  in  a  cold  laugh  close  beside  me.  1 
turned  and  beheld  the  long,  thin  figure  of 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  seated  next 
to  me  under  the  chestnut  trees.  The 
ronde  of  the  “  Old  Woman  ”  had  begun 
again,  and  the  harsh  tones  of  the  juvenile 
singers  reached  us  even  through  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  leafy  wall  against  which  we 
were  standing.  “  The  man  was  right !  ” 
he  exclaimed  abruptly,  as  he  jxiinted  to 
the  empty  space  at  the  top  of  the  marble 
steps  where  the  thin  spare  form  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  with  the  laurel  branch  in  his  hand 
and  the  usual  nosegay  at  his  button-hole, 
had  stood  on  the  memorable  occasion  of 
the  Feast  of  Childhood.  I  did  not 
answer,  but  placed  my  hands  to  my  ears 
to  shut  out  the  horrid  sounds  which  rose 
higher  and  higher  as  the  ‘‘Old  Woman  ” 
was  whirled  her  giddy  round;  and  as  I 
walked  towards  the  gate  1  sought  in  vain 
a  solution  to  the  great  problem  which 
had  been  enacting  thus  before  me.  I 
had  beheld  the  germ,  the  bud,  the  blos¬ 
som, — and  trembled  sorely  to  think  what 
must  be  the  flower  and  the  fruit  when 
fully  ripened  and  developed  in  the  hotbed 
amid  which  they  had  been  so  strangely 
planted. 
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THE  KEMBLES. 

IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. — SARAH. 


Roger  Kemble,  who  was  born  in 
Hereford  in  1721,  was  reported  in  the 
theatrical  profession  to  have  begun  life  as 
a  hair-dresser,  an  occupation  afterwards 
ascribed,  in  its  humbler  condition  of  bar¬ 
ber,  to  the  husband  of  his  famous  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  probably  as  little  true  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  He  became,  after 
much  poverty  and  stniggle,  the  manager  of 
a  strolling  company  whose  “  circuit  ’’  com¬ 
prised  the  counties  of  Stafford,  Gloucester, 
and  Warwick.  He  claimed  for  himself 
the  blood  of  a  gentle  race ;  he  certainly 
possessed  courteous  manners,  a  dignified 
api>earance,  fine  features,  and  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  his  children  honorable  and 
well-educated  members  of  society ;  and 
the  amiable  weakness  which  made  him 
wish  that  people  should  believe  he  had 
had  ancestors,  is  readily  pardoned  to  a 
man  who  had  such  descendants  as  Sarah 
Siddons  and  John  Philip  Kemble.  He 
married,  much  before  his  comparatively 
prosperous  days,  Sally  Ward,  the  hand¬ 
some  daughter  of  an  Irish  actor,  who  was 
also  the  manager  of  a  strolling  company, 
and  who  strongly  objected  to  the  match. 
But  Mr.  Ward,  like  other  fathers  before 
and  since,  had  to  give  in,  and  avenged 
himself  by  remarking  that  Sally  had  not 
disobeyed  him  ;  he  had  not  wished  her  to 
marry  an  actor,  and  Roger  Kemble  as¬ 
suredly  was  not  one.  Roger  Kemble 
remembered  the  epigram,  and  when,  in 
the  reprisals  of  fate,  his  own  beautiful  and 
gifted  daughter  married  Mr.  Siddons,  he 
reiieated  it,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  son- 
in-law.  Roger  was  gifted  with  good 
sense  and  good-humor  ;  his  handsome 
wife  finds  but  little  mention  in  the  family 
annals,*  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  :  “Those 
who  met  her  in  after-life,  a  venerable  ma¬ 
tron,  saw  in  her  the  stately  peculiarities  of 
With  her  children — the  severe  diction  of 
the  son,  with  the  elaborate  elocution  of 
the  daughter,  set  off,  however,  with  a  flow 
of  spirits  which  neither  jiossessed.”  They 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Sarah,  bom 
in  1755,  was  the  eldest ;  and  John  Philip, 

•  The  KembUs,  an  Afconnt  oj  tht  KemHt 
Family,  intluding  tht  Lives  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
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bom  in  1757,  the  second.  Mrs.  Kemble 
had  been  playing  Belvidera  only  an  hour 
or  so  before  the  birth  of  John  Philip  :  an 
equally  dramatic  propriety  marked  the 
api>earance  of  the  future  Mrs.  Siddons  on 
the  scene  ;  she  was  born  immediately  after 
her  mother  had  left  the  little  theatre  at 
Kington  in  Herefordshire,  where  she  had 
been  playing  Anne  Boleyn. 

Sarah  Kemble  was  a  clever  child,  and 
her  mother  took  care  to  procure  for  her  a 
decent  education,  after  a  desultory  fash¬ 
ion,  by  sending  her  to  sundry  respectable 
day-schools  in  the  towns  comprised  in  the 
circuit.  She  early  proved  herself  a  good 
hand  at  private  theatricals,  and  evinced  a 
more  humble,  but  useful  talent  for  impro¬ 
vising  effective  and  economical  stage  cos¬ 
tumes.  She  helped  the  meagre  family 
exchequer  at  a  very  early  age,  but  there 
is  some  obscurity  as  to  the  parts  she  play¬ 
ed.  Tradition  has  it  that  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  was  in  a  barn  at  the  back  of  the  old 
Bell  Inn  at  Stourbridge,  when  some  officers 
quartered  in  the  neighborhood  gave  their 
services.  It  was  said  that  she  burst  into 
fits  of  laughter  at  the  most  tragic  moment, 
to  the  unmea.sured  indignation  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  tragedian  who  was  playing  with  her. 
The  piece  was  the  Grecian  Daughter. 
John  Philip  was  also  receiving  a  desultory 
education  of  a  similar  sort,  but  he  too  was 
pressed  into  the  service  on  occasion. 

At  Worcester,  Febmary  12,  1767,  we 
find  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Siddons,  in  a 
position  of  very  thorough  insignificance, 
which  indeed  seems  to  have  stuck  to  him 
through  life.  He  played  Janies,  Duke  of 
Richmond,  in  the  tragedy  of  Charles  I.; 
and  the  play-bill  is  a  curiosity,  offering  a 
variety  beside  which  the  happiest  combi¬ 
nations  of  Mr.  Crummies  are  tame,  and 
announcing  that  “the  characters  are  to 
be  dressed  in  ancient  habits,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  times."  The  young 
Princess  Elizabeth  was  played  by  Miss 
Kemble,  aged  twelve,  who  was  also  ad¬ 
vertised  to  sing  between  the  pieces. 
These  strollers  were  honest,  hard-working 
people ;  and  the  child  thus  early  set  to 
work  never  lost  her  habit  of  industrious 
money-getting,  or  the  sense  that  that  was 
the  first,  foremost,  unremitting,  ever-press- 
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ing  necessity  of  life.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  John  Philii)  was  sent  to  a  Catholic 
seminary,  to  be  educated  for  the  priest¬ 
hood,  at  Sedgeley  Park.  He  remained 
there  four  years,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Douai,  but  subsecjuently  abandoned  the 
idea  of  taking  holy  orders.  In  the  mean 
time,  Sarah  was  being  taught  music,  read¬ 
ing  Milton  and  other  poets,  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  her  fine  powers  of  elocution.  She 
was  wonderfully  handsome,  and  much  ad¬ 
mired,  and  she  formed  an  attachment  to 
Siddons,  as  unaccountable  and  natural,  as 
the  almost  invariable  blunders  of  the  heart 
made  by  women  of  genius.  The  man 
was  goOd-looking,  and  generally  useful  in 
a  strolling  company,  playing  anything  that 
came  to  hand,  indifferently  in  all  senses, 
and  made  an  impression  on  his  manager’s 
daughter.  Her  parents  did  not  like  the 
match,  and  Miss  Kemble  was  not  obsti¬ 
nate  about  it  it,  at  first.  Mr.  Siddons 
was  dismissed,  but  injudiciously  permitted 
to  take  a  farewell  benefit,  at  which  he  en¬ 
tertained  the  Brecon  public  with  his  love- 
troubles,  recited  in  doggerel  verse.  His 
woes  excited  the  sympathy  of  his  audience, 
and  his  impudence  the  anger  of  Mrs. 
Kemble,  who  waited  at  the  wings  for  his 
exit,  and  then  boxed  his  ears. 

Miss  Kemble,  who  had  just  refused  a 
Welsh  scjuire,  was  sent  into  Mrs.  Great- 
heed’s  service,  in  Warwickshire,  in  a  much- 
disputed  capacity,  which,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  lady’s-maid — no  real 
derogation,  considering  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  mistress  and  maid  a  century  ago, 
and  that,  only  a  very  short  time  before,  the 
maid,  in  a  great  family,  was  thought  to  be 
an  eciual  match  for  the  chaplain,  while  a 
strolling  player  was  an  Ishmaelite  as  much 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  in  those  of  so¬ 
ciety.  During  this  time  her  employers 
discovered  her  talent,  and  she  probably 
realized  it.  She  remained  faithful  to  Sid¬ 
dons,  who  contrived  to  see  her  several 
times,  and  finally  she  eloped  with  him — 
the  marriage  taking  place  at  Trinity 
Church,  Coventry,  in  1773 — the  only  ro¬ 
mantic  incident  in  her  sober,  hard-work¬ 
ing,  money-making,  money-loving  life. 
The  newly  married  couple  went  to  Wol¬ 
verhampton,  thence  to  Cheltenham,  where 
Mrs.  Siddons’  performance  of  Belvklera, 
witnessed  by  some  great  folk  who  had 
come  to  laugh  at  the  strollers’  burlesque 
of  a  tragedy,  sent  the  ladies  into  fits  of 
crying,  and  won  her  the  first  introduction 


into  the  higher  classes  of  society,  on  the 
footing  of  friendship  afterwards  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Kemble  family  to  an  extent 
difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  snobs  of 
the  past  and  present  school.  Provincial 
audiences  recognized  the  genius  of  the 
young  and  beautiful  actress  with  the  noble 
features,  and  the  eyelashes  like  curled  fur ; 
who,  in  long  subsequent  years,  narrated 
her  ideas  and  practice  of  the  dramatic  aft 
in  a  little  picture  which  shows  what  a 
genuine  and  powerful  instinct  was  within 
her,  while  she  was  leading  her  homely,  la¬ 
borious  life,  giving  earnest  of  the  great  fu¬ 
ture.  It  is  the  story’  of  her  first  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Lady  Macbeth. 

“It  was  my  custom  to  study  my  charac¬ 
ters  at  night,  when  all  the  domestic  cares 
and  business  of  the  day  were  over.  On 
the  night  preceding  that  in  which  I  was  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  part,  I  shut 
myself  up  as  usual,  when  all  the  family 
had  retired,  and  commenced  my  study  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  As  the  character  is  very 
short,  I  thought  I  should  soon  accomplish 
it.  Being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
I  believed,  as  many  others  do  believe, 
that  little  more  was  necessary  than  to  get 
the  words  into  my  head,  for  the  necessity 
of  discrimination,  and  the  development  of 
character,  at  that  time  of  my  life,  had 
scarcely  entered  into  my  imagination.  I 
went  on  with  tolerable  composure,  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  (a  night  I  never  can 
forget),  till  I  came  to  the  assassination 
scene,  when  the  horrors  of  the  scene  rose 
to  a  degree  which  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  get  farther.  I  snatched  up  my  can¬ 
dle,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room  in  a 
paroxysm  of  terror.  My  dress  was  of  silk, 
and  the  rustling  of  it,  as  I  ascended  the 
stairs  to  go  to  bed,  seemed  to  my  panic- 
struck  fancy  like  the  movement  of  a  spec¬ 
tre  pursuing  me.  At  last  I  reached  my 
chamber,  where  I  found  my  husband  fast 
asleep.  I  clapped  my  candlestick  down 
upon  the  table,  without  the  power  of  put¬ 
ting  the  candle  out,  and  I  threw  myself  on 
my  bed,  without  daring  to  stay  even  to  take 
off  my  clothes.  At  peep  of  day,  I  rose  to 
resume  my  task  ;  but  so  little  did  I  know 
of  my  part  when  I  appeared  in  it  at  night, 
that  my  shame  and  confusion  cured  me  of 
procrastinating  my  business  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  life.”. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  with  all  her  genius,  her 
grandeur,  her  high  and  enthusiastic  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  j)oetical  aspects  of  her  art, 
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never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
“business”  and  “bread-winning,”  and 
never  believed  herself  to  have  attained 
her  ideal.  The  steadiest,  most  real,  most 
matter-of-fact  of  women,  she  led  a  double 
life — in  one,  she  soared  to  the  highest 
regions  of  poetry ;  in  the  other,  she  reso¬ 
lutely  drudged  through  a  prosaic  existence 
with  an  exacting,  selhsh,  and  depreciatory 
husband,  without  talent  or  opportunity  to 
take  the  leading  share  in  the  provision  for 
a  numerous  family. 

In  1775,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was  play¬ 
ing  at  Cheltenham,  Garrickx  to  whom 
Lord  Bruce  had  praised  her  highly,  sent 
King  down  to  see  her.  He  reported  fa¬ 
vorably  ;  and  Garrick,  just  then  nearly 
worried  to  death  by  Mrs.  Yates,  Mrs.  Ab- 
ington,  and  Miss  Younge,  offered  her  an 
engagement  at  five  pounds  a  week.  She 
was  delighted,  and  confident  of  success, 
though  she  did  not  admit  that  she  felt  so 
until  long  afterwards.  She  made  her  first 
api)earance  in  a  sjjectacular  piece,  repre¬ 
senting  Shakspearean  characters  called 
the  Jubilee,  and  Garrick  inflamed  the 
wrath  of  the  rival  actresses  against  her 
by  giving  her  the  part  of  Venus.  Little 
Thomas  Dibdin  played  Cupid ;  and  it  was 
characteristic  of  her  collectedness  and 
strict  attention  to  her  business,  that  she 
kept  him  smiling  by  whispered  i)romises 
of  bon-bons.  Garrick  paid  her  marked  at¬ 
tention,  and  shielded  her  with  all  his  |x>w- 
er  from  the  “histrionic  viragoes,  her  po¬ 
sition  among  whom  was  enough  to  chill 
any  heart.”  They  tried  to  prevent  the 
audience  seeing  her,  by  getting  before  her 
on  the  stage  ;  but  Garrick  took  care  to 
bring  her  well  down  to  the  front.  It  is 
not  |)ossible  to  impute  blame  to  Garrick 
in  the  events  which  ensued,  or  to  hold 
Mrs.  Siddons  guiltless  of  unmerited  bitter¬ 
ness  and  spite  towards  him.  She  played 
Portia,  was  nervous,  awkward,  inaudible, 
and  ill-dressed,  and  was  not  a  success. 
She  played  Julia,  and  was  a  decided  fail¬ 
ure.  Garrick  seems  to  have  been  ignor¬ 
ant  of  her  tragic  powers,  and  persisted  in 
putting  her  into  comedy  parts.  She  nev¬ 
er  was  a  comedian.  Garrick  was  now 
giving  his  farewell  performances,  and  he 
gave  her  an  opening  in  a  tragic  part — 
I^dy  Anne — a  selection  which  was  in¬ 
deed  an  honor.  “On  this  occasion  the 
great  actor  surpassed  himself.  It  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  performance  almost  aw¬ 
ful  for  its  savage  intensity.  The  fire  of 


hj^  eyes  struck  terror  into  the  young  ac¬ 
tress.  She  forgot  his  imiK)rtant  direction 
— that  she  should  keep  her  back  to  the 
stage,  so  that  his  face  might  be  presented 
to  the  audience — and  received  such  a 
look  of  rebuke,  that  she  thought  she  must 
have  fainted  on  the  spot.  She  was  pass¬ 
ed  over  in  silence  by  all  the  critics  except 
one,  who  pronounced  her  ‘lamentable.’" 
This  was  her  last  appearance  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  brief  en¬ 
gagement  filled  her  with  misplaced  and 
unmerited  wrath  and  bitterness  towards 
Garrick,  unworthy  of  her,  and  injurious 
to  her  memory. 

Garrick  retired,  having  promised  to  use 
his  interest  with  the  new  managers  on  her 
behalf,  and  she  worked  hard  all  the  sum¬ 
mer  at  Birmingham.  She  was  about  re¬ 
turning  to  town,  when  she  received  a  cold 
official  letter  from  Drury  Lane,  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  managers  had  no  occasion  for 
her  services.  “This  terrible  blow  nearly 
killed  her,”  says  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  “The 
grief,  disappointment,  the  thought  of  her 
children,  the  mortification,  utterly  crushed 
her,  who  was  little  more  than  a  girl  in 
years  and  disposition.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  pathetic  in  the  way  she  recalls, 
long  after,  her  wretched  situation ;  when 
she  spoke  of  her  ‘  helpless  babes,’  for  whose 
sake  she  gallantly  and  despairingly  at¬ 
tempted  to  rouse  herself,  though  she  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  decline.  ‘  My  endeav¬ 
ors,’  she  says,  ‘  were  blessed  with  suc¬ 
cess,  in  spite  of  the  degradation  I  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  being  banished  from  Drury  Lane 
as  a  worthless  candidate  for  fame  and 
fortune.'  ” 

Mrs.  Siddons  set  herself  to  conquer  this 
great  trouble  bravely.  In  1777,  she 
played  a  number  of  characters  more 
melodramatic  than  Shakspearean  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  made  a  great  impression  ; 
and  from  this  time  she  began  to  form  a 
circle  of  fashionable  friends,  who,  strange 
to  say,  were  also  steady,  probably  because 
she  was  destined  to  be  the  fa.sh>on  for  so 
long.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  most  imjwrtant 
country  manager  in  England,  offered  her 
an  engagement  at  the  York  theatre,  where 
she  distanced  all  comj>etitors,  though  in 
wretched  health  and  worn  out  with  over¬ 
work  ;  and  where  “  all  lifted  up  their  eyes 
in  astonishment  that  such  a  voice  and 
such  a  judgment  should  have  been  neglec¬ 
ted  by  a  London  audience.”  In  1778, 
she  was  playing  at  Bath,  on  a  salary  of 
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three  pounds  a  week,  laboring  with  heroic 
courage,  conscientiously  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  herself  and  please  the  public,  and 
making  friends  everywhere.  Her  wonder¬ 
ful  performance  of  tragedies  brought  them 
into  fashion.  She  played  Juliet,  Isabella, 
Jane  Shore,  the  Queen  in  Hamlet,  the 
Mourning  Bride,  and  many  others.  An¬ 
other  child  was  born.  “  When  I  recollect 
all  my  toil  of  mind  and  body,”  she’  says, 
“  I  wonder  that  I  had  strength  and  cour¬ 
age  to  support  it,  interrupted  as  I  was  by 
the  cares  of  a  mother,  and  the  childish 
sports  of  my  little  ones — often  rebuked 
for  interrupting  their  mother’s  studies.” 

In  1780,  she  brought  out  her  sister. 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  Her  husband 
played  minor  parts :  Mrs.  Summers,  of 
the  Bath  com|)any,  said  “  he  was  a  bad 
actor,  but  an  excellent  judge,  always 
drilling  her,  and  very  cross  at  any  failure.” 
At  last,  her  fame  reached  London  ;  and 
in  1782,  the  managers  of  Dniry  Lane 
offered  her  an  engagement. 

Mrs.  Siddons  has  told  the  story  of  her 
reappearance  on  the  scene  of  her  former 
failure  with  much  simplicity  and  modesty. 
She  had  set  herself  to  confute  the  verdict 
she  knew  to  be  unjust  by  sheer  drudgery, 
and  she  did  it,  at  the  cost  of  tremendous 
toil — dreadful  days  and  nights  of  terror 
and  suspense.  She  had  much  to  depress, 
and  little  to  encourage  her,  but  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  offered  a  good  omen.  She 
was  to  play  Isabella  ;  and  her  little  boy, 
who  was  to  be  her  child  in  the  piece,  was 
so  atfected  by  her  acting  at  rehearsal, 
that  he  took  the  whole  for  reality,  and 
burst  into  the  most  passionate  floods  of 
tears,  thinking  he  was  about  to  lose  his 
mamma.  This  satisfactory  proof  of  effect 
deeply  impressed  the  actors  and  managers, 
and  Sheridan  had  the  story  conveyed  to 
friendly  newspapers. 

Her  first  appearance  was  on  the  loth 
October,  1782.  Roger  Kemble  came  to 
town  to  be,  as  she  says,  “  a  witness  of 
her  trial.”  He  accompanied  her  to  her 
dressing-room  at  the  theatre,  and  there 
lefr  her.  “  I  was,”  she  says,  “  in  one  of 
what  I  call  my  desperate  tranquillities, 
which  usually  impress  me  under  terrific 
circumstances,  and  completed  my  dress, 
to  the  astonishment  of  my  attendants, 
without  uttering  one  word,  though  often 
sighing  most  profoundly^’  All  the  world 
knows  the  story  of  that  great  triumph, 
how  she  took  entire  i)ossession  of  her 


vast  audience,  how  the  exquisite  sweetness 
of  her  tones  went  to  every  heart,  how  men 
wept,  and  women  went  into  hysterics, 
and  how  the  passionate  bursts  of  ap¬ 
plause  internipted  every  speech  of  hers  in 
the  last  act.  Her  seven  years’  train¬ 
ing  had  had  its  fruit ;  and  the  hard-work¬ 
ing  woman,  with  her  intense  sense  of 
duty,  her  deep  rooted  maternal  instincts, 
and  her  matter-of-fact  industry,  deserved 
it  well.  This  is  her  own  account  of  the 
home-scene  that  night :  “  I  reached  my 
own  quiet  fireside,  on  retiring  from  the 
scene  of  reiterated  shouts  and  plaudits.  I 
was  half-dead,  and  my  joy  and  thank 
fulness  were  of  too  solemn  and  over- 
l)owering  a  nature  to  admit  of  words,  or" 
even  tears.  My  father,  my  husband,  and 
myself  sat  down  to  a  frugal,  neat  supper, 
in  a  silence  uninterrupted,  except  by  ex¬ 
clamation  of  gladness  from  Mr.  Siddons. 
My  father  enjoyed  his  refreshments,  but 
occasionally  stopped  short,  and,  laying 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  lifting  up  his 
venerable  face,  and  throwing  back  his 
silver  hair,  gave  way  to  tears  of  happiness. 
We  soon  parted  for  the  night ;  and  I, 
worn  out  with  continually  broken  rest  and 
laborious  exertion,  after  an  hour’s  retro¬ 
spection  (who  can  conceive  the  intense¬ 
ness  of  that  reverie  ?),  fell  into  a  sweet 
and  profound  sleep,  which  lasted  to  the 
middle  of  the  next  day.  I  arose,  alert  in 
mind  and  body.”  It  is  good  to  see  how 
her  heart  turned  to  her  friends  at  Bath. 
The  letters  the  great  actress  wrote  at  this 
time  do  her  disposition  as  much  honor  as 
all  the  world  of  London  was  doing  her 
genius.  Fame  and  money  came  to  her 
rapidly.  Her  first  short  season  brought 
her  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  All  the  great 
world  flocked  to  call  on  her.  The  king 
and  the  royal  family  took  a  deep  interest 
in  her,  which  never  flagged.  The  (jueen 
put  her  5on’s  name  down  on  her  list  for 
the  Charter-house,  and  Hamilton  painted 
her  picture,  which  all  the  world  flocked  to 
see,  and  weep  before.  After  eighty 
nights’  wailing,  mourning,  and  raging  in 
every  phase  of  histrionic  affliction,  the 
actress’s  London  season  closed  ;  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  resting,  she  started  immediately 
on  a  laborious  but  profitable  country  tour, 
after  which  she  was  to  apiiear  in  Dublin, 
where  her  brother,  John  Philip  Kemble, 
was  now  playing  with  no  very  marked 
success. 

Daly,  the  Dublin  manager,  disliked 
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both  the  brother  and  sister ;  sundry  in¬ 
conveniences  attended  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Siddons ;  the  press  was  not  carried  by 
storm,  and  dared  to  quiz  the  gieat  actress, 
and  burlesque  the  popular  enthusiasm  ; 
the  public,  though  delighted  with  her, 
were  not  to  be  turned  against  Mrs.  Craw¬ 
ford,  an  old  favorite,  and  an  actress  of 
extraordinary  merit,  who  had  been  taught 
by  Garrick.  Mrs.  Siddons’  character, 
cautious,  money-loving,  narrow,  was  anti¬ 
pathetic  to  the  Irish  people,  with  all  their 
appreciation  of  her  genius.  She  had  no 
comprehension  of  their  humor,  and  no 
sympathy  with  them,  and  they  never  liked 
her.  Nothing  ever  shook  their  belief  in 
■her  meanness  ;  and,  indeed,  the  rebutting 
case  attempted  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  breaks 
down  notably.  Caricatures, '  illustrative 
of  this  detestable  quality,  were  lavishly 
produced  in  Dublin,  which  might  have 
been  withheld  had  it  been  as  clearly 
understood  then  as  we  see  it  now,  that 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  an  overworked  woman, 
incessantly  urged  to  exertion  by  a  rapa¬ 
cious  and  selfish  husband.  The  London 
season  of  seven  months  brought  her  in 
two  thousand  pounds.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  she  was  rushing  about  the  prov¬ 
inces,  seeking  eagerly  for  engagements  at 
country  theatres.  This  system,  which 
had  never  before  been  adopted  by  any 
artist  of  rank,  she  pursued  for  years,  and 
she  was  in  consequence  very  unpopular 
with  the  profession,  whose  meagre  pas¬ 
tures  she  thus  swept  wholesale.  Her 
avidity  for  money  was  rendered  more  dis¬ 
pleasing  by  her  want  of  dignity  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  She  incessantly  and  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  exhaustion  consequent  on 
these  excursions ;  and  she  was  always 
putting  forth  her  children  as  excuses,  so 
that  it  actually  became  a  jest  with  the 
newspapers  “  as  to  those  three  children 
and  a  husband  ”  whom  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
obliged  to  support.  The  more  she  made 
the  more  grasping  she  became  ;  and  in 
her  first  negotiation  with  Jackson,  the 
Edinburgh  manager,  she  exhibited  a 
“smartness”  which  was  not  forgotten  in 
her,  though  she  won  the  plaudits  of  a 
Scotch  audience,  then  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  unimpressible  by  dramatic 
ability.  Oh  her  second  visit  to  Ireland, 
her  i>ersonal  unpopularity  got  the  better  of 
her  dramatic  fame,  ^nd  she  had  a  great 
deal  to  suffer  and  live  down. 

On  2d  February,  1784,"  Mrs.  Siddons 
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made  her  first  appearance  as  I.ady  Mac¬ 
beth,  a  character  which  she  had  studied, 
as  her  notes  show,  on  the  truest  jrrinciples, 
weighing,  comparing,  ex])erimenting,  until 
she  had  worked  out  a  grand,  consistent, 
and  truly  effective  theory  of  it.  As  she 
said  herself,  one  could  give  the  feelings 
of  a  wife  or  mother  from  jrersonal  experi¬ 
ence,  but  with  this  wonderful  character 
there  Were  no  precedents  to  follow — it 
must  be  an  effort  of  the  judgment.  Her 
success  was  marvellous  ;  the  play  was  a 
splendid  triumph,  and  Mrs.  Siddons’ 
departure  from  the  “  business,”  as  laid 
down  by  Mrs.  Pritchard,  was  hailed  with 
enthusiastic  approbation.  Her  next  great 
achievement  was  playing  Desdemona  to 
John  Philip  Kemble’s  Othello,  with  a 
softness  and  winning  grace  that  actually 
drew  the  affections  of  her  audience  to  her. 
She  was,  however,  said  Mr.  Iloaden,  “too 
heroic  in  her  person  to  give  the  character 
with  all  effect.”  Desdemona’s  stage  bed 
was  damp,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  got  rheu¬ 
matic  fever.  When  she  recovered,  she 
tried  comedy,  playing  Ro.salind  and  Mrs. 
Lovemore,  and  if  not  quite  failing  in 
both,  not  quite  succeeding  in  either. 
Imogen,  Cordelia,  and  Ophelia  were 
characters  unsuited  to  her. 

In  July,  1785,  after  a  laborious  provin¬ 
cial  tour,  she  was  playing  at  hidinburgh, 
where  her  success  was  again  amazing.  A 
terrible  scene  occurred  during  her  perfor¬ 
mance  of  Isabella.  When  the  actress 
uttered  her  piteous  cry  :  “  O  my  Biron  !  ”  ^ 
Miss  Gordon  of  Gight  made  the  house 
resound  with  her  fearful  shrieks,  rei)eat- 
ing  the  words  :  “  O  my  Biron  !  ”  and 
was  carried  out  still  screaming.  This  lady 
became  the  mother  of  Lord  Byron,  who 
at  one  time  affected  to  spell  his  name 
“  Biron.”  Lady  Grey  of  Gask  told  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers  that  she  could  never 
forget  that  cry  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ;  “O  my 
Biron  !”  In  1788,  Kemble  became  man¬ 
ager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  Mrs.  Siddons’ 
fame,  fortune,  and  popularity  were  at 
their  height.  Her  Queen  Katherine  and 
Volumnia  belong  to  this  era. 

The  great  actress,  whose  heart  was  al¬ 
ways  full  of  the  hon»e  from  which  she  was 
so  constantly  wandering,  and  the  children 
whom  she  had  so  frecjnently  to  leave, 
began  to  suffer  from  ennui  and  heart-sick¬ 
ness  in  the  mid$t  of  the  triumphs  which 
never  satisfied  her,  except  by  their  |>ecu- 
niary  results.  But  severe  loss,  through  the 
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unprincipled  conduct  of  Sheridan,  befell 
her  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  her  beloved  daughter,  Maria,  of  con¬ 
sumption,  brought  on  by  an  unhappy 
attachment  to  Lawrence  the  painter,  who, 
after  engaging  her  affections,  transferred 
his  own  to  her  sister.  Maria  Siddons 
died  in  1798  ;  and  her  mother’s  agony  o^ 
grief  was  intensified  by  signs  of  the  same 
malady  in  the  case  of  her  second  daughter. 
Then  came  more  success,  harder  work, 
increasing  demands  for  money  from  Mr. 
Siddons,  exhausting  journeys,  large  earn¬ 
ings,  and  incessant  anxiety,  calumny, 
ridicule,  and  a  cruel  deception.  VV’hile 
she  was  at  Cork,  whither  she  had  gone 
alone,  her  daughter’s  state  became  des¬ 
perate,  and  Mr.  Siddons  concealed  the 
fact  from  her,  lest  she  should  resign  her 
engagement,  and  forfeit  the  money  by  re¬ 
turning  home.  She  casually  learned  the 
tnith,  started  at  once,  and  on  her  arrival 
at  Shrewsbury  learned  that  her  child  was 
dead !  There  had  never  been  much 
sympathy  between  her  and  her  husband, 
and  thenceforth  there  was  to  be  less.  She 
was  quite  prostrated  by  the  blow  for  a 
time,  but  she  had  to  think  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  at  Covent  Garden,  “  for  a  decent 
period  of  mourning  is  not  among  the 
privileges  of  the  player.” 

In  1807,  she  went  to  Bath,  to  see  her 


husband,  and  then  to  Edinburgh,  to  work 
as  usual.  In  March,  1808,  he  died.  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  her  philosophic  regret 
for  her  husband  with  her  despair  at  the 
loss  of  her  child  ;  none  the  less  curious 
because  he  certainly  did  not  deserve  more 
than  philosophic  regret. 

In  1812,  having  saved  twenty  thousand 
])ounds,  though  Mr.  Siddons’  speculations 
had  swallowed  up  much  of  her  earnings, 
and  Sheridan’s  bankruptcy  much  more, 
Mrs.  Siddons  determined  to  retire  from 
the  stage.  She  was  not  yet  sixty  years 
old,  but  she  was  weary  and  corpulent. 
She  longed  for  this  retirement,  and  yet, 
like  Garrick,  she  dreaded  it.  On  the  29th 
of  June,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  stage 
in  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  The 
excitement  was  tremendous ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  “  sleep-walking  scene,”  the  au¬ 
dience  stood  on  the  benches,  and  insisted 
on  the  play  ending  there.  The  curtain 
fell,  and  when  it  rose  again,  the  great 
actress  was  discovered  dressed  in  white, 
and  sitting  at  a  table.  She  received  an 
impassioned  greeting,  and  delivered  a 
farewell  address,  written  by  her  nephew, 
Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  Her  brother  John 
came  forward,  and  led  her  away;  the 
curtain  descended  slowly,  and  that  long 
career  of  toil,  success,  weariness,  and 
greatness  came  to  an  end. 
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Thk  interest  which  men  of  letters 
especially,  but  also  every  lay  admirer  of 
Hawthorne,  have  taken  in  the  reading  of  his 
Note-Books,  will  find  a  fresh  stimulus  in 
the  jiresent  volumes,*  which,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  close  the  series.  I'hey  com¬ 
plete  that  revelation  of  the  man  and  his 
method  which  the  admiration  excited  by 
his  works  imperatively  demanded.  We 
see  here  the  same  faithful  and  unassuming 
observation  of  men  and  nature  which 
marks  the  American  Note- Books,  but  ear¬ 
ned  to  greater  perfection.  Like  the 
English  Notes,  these  are  less  fragmentary 
and  disconnected  than  the  American, 
showing  by  their  continuity  of  style  the 
increasing  inner  demand  of  the  author  for 
rotundity  and  unity  in  everything  the  least 
that  he  wrote.  The  polished  skill  with 
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which  he  brings  before  us  the  greater  or 
smaller  objects  of  note  along  the  route 
seems  to  reach  the  summit  of  artistic 
power.  There  is  an  interval  of  nearly 
twenty-three  years  between  the  date  of 
the  first  entry  in  the  American  journals 
and  that  which  heads  the  present  volumes ; 
but  no  diminution  of  force  or  refinement 
is  visible  in  the  oi)erations  of  the  writer’s 
mind.  They  bring  us,  in  the  annals  of 
Hawthorne’s  thought,  to  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death,  and  show  that  to  the 
last  he  was  enlarging  and  putting  forth — 
a  growing  man. 

The  observation  during  the  journey  to 
Rome — his  stay  in  Paris  being  brief — is 
rather  more  external  than  otherwise.  He 
catches  with,  miraculous  ease  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  surface  charm  of  things  ;  but  can 
pierce  with  equal  power  to  their  heart, 
embodying  in  language  their  most  intan- 
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gible  glamor.  There  is  no  straining  after 
novelty  ;  he  never  loses  his  simple,  digni¬ 
fied  identity  in  the  mask  of  caricatured 
sensation,  as  travel-writers  are  too  wont. 
The  charm  of  this  book  is  very  simple  :  it 
consists  only  in  the  fact  that,  professing 
to  be  Hawthorne,  it  is  Hawthorne,  and 
neither  an  infusion  of  other  minds  dipped 
out  with  his  own  pen  upon  the  page,  nor  a 
spicy  decoction  from  the  clear  fluid  of  his 
real,  sim|)le  impressions. 

The  notes  of  his  experience  while 
dwelling  in  Rome  and  Florence  deserve 
admiration  for  more  than  this  trueness  to 
himself — the  clear  insight  which  they  dis¬ 
play  in  various  subjects,  the  calm  and 
trenchant  precision  with  which  his  specu¬ 
lations  go  to  the  root  of  fifty  different 
matters.  There  is  in  general  throughout 
the  book  a  more  diversified  mental  activity 
and  a  greater  play  of  fancy  than  in  the 
English  Note-Books.  This  fact  is  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  the  different  character  of  the 
work  inspired  by  Italian  influence  and 
that  which  was  the  product  of  Pmglish 
soil.  “Our  Old  Home”  is  a  collection 
of  articles  dealing  chiefly  with  local 
English  topics,  and  treated  with  solid 
reality  in  the  author’s  most  genial  mood  ; 
while  “  The  Marble  Faun,”  better  known 
in  England  as  “  Transformation,”  is  a 
profound  speculation  in  human  nature, 
under  the  garb  of  a  most  picturesque  and 
imaginative  romance.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  more  delicate  comment  on  the  exqui¬ 
site  sensibility  of  Hawthorne  than  this,  that 
he  should  be  so  open  to  climatic  influence 
in  his  writing.  The  quality  of  his  genius 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  violin,  which 
owes  its  fine  properties  to  the  seasoning 
of  tempered  atmospheres,  and  transmits  a 
thrill  of  sunshine  through  the  vibrations  of 
its  resonant  wood :  his  utterances  are 
modulated  by  the  very  changes  of  the  air. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  mark  the  resjionses  of 
this  finely-poised  mind  to  each  and  every 
impression.  The  alternate  insight  and 
self-criticism  with  which  he  views  the 
famous  art  in  Italian  galleries  show  how 
loyal  he  was  with  himself  to  the  truth. 
He  never  goes  against  his  grain  to  admire 
the  prescribed,  nor  w'ill  he  assume  that 
his  own  judgment  is  correct.  The  ques¬ 
tionings  with  which  he  qualifies  each 
opinion  advanced  show  us  the  smelting 
process  by  which  he  extracted  truth  by 
grains  from  the  uncertain  ore  of  thought. 
He  turns  a  statement  over  and  over, 


handles  it  in  all  moods,  .before  he  can 
consent  to  take  a  solid  grasp,  and  incor¬ 
porate  it  as  belief.  The  flow  of  his 
thought  includes  both  poles,  as  where  he 
says  :  “  Classic  statues  escape  you,  with 
their  slipjiery  beauty,  as  if  they  were  made 
of  ice.  Rough  and  *ugly  things  can  be 
a:lutched.  This  is  nonsense,  and  yet  it 
means  something.  ”  One  must  admire 
the  frankness  with  which  he  disapproves 
superannuated  pictorial  art.  Blotted  and 
scaling  frescoes  hurt  his  mind,  he  says,  in 
the  same  manner  that  dry-rot  in  a  wall  will 
impart  disease  to  the  human  frame.  In 
Rome  he  recoils  as  if  wounded  from  cer¬ 
tain  dingy  picture-frames  and  unvarnished 
pictures.  On  this  point  we  must  quote, 
to  be  fair,  from  the  editor’s  note  in  ex¬ 
planation  She  says  : — “  Mr.  Hawthorne’s 
inexorable  demand  for  perfection  in  all 
things  leads  him  to  complain  of  grimy  pic¬ 
tures,  and  tarnished  frames,  and  faded 
frescoes,  distressing  beyond  measure  to 
eyes  that  never  failed  to  see  everything 
before  them  with  the  keenest  apprehen¬ 
sion.  The  usual  careless  observation  o. 
people,  both  of  the  good  and  the  imper¬ 
fect,  is  much  more  comfortable  in  this  im¬ 
perfect  world.  But  the  insight  which  .Mr. 
Hawthorne  jiossessed  was  only  eijualled 
by  his  outsight,  and  he  suffered  in  a  way 
not  to  be  readily  conceived  from  any  fail¬ 
ure  in  beauty — physical,  moral,  or  intel¬ 
lectual.  It  may  give  an  idea  of  this  ex¬ 
quisite  nicety  of  feeling  to  mention  that 
one  day  he  took  in  his  fingers  a  half- 
bloomed  rose,  without  blemish,  and  smil¬ 
ing  with  an  infinite  joy,  remarked,  ‘This 
is  perfect.  On  earth  only  a  flower  is  per 
feet.’  ” 

The  present  volumes  do  not  afford  so 
many  of  those  quaint  suggestions  for  tale 
or  romance  which  made  a  chief  charm  of 
the  American  Note-Books,  In  accounting 
for  this,  something  may  be  allowed  to  the 
advancing  age  of  the  writer,  and  some¬ 
thing  to  the  rapid  change  of  scene  during 
travel,  and  the  multitude  of  fleeting  im¬ 
pressions  showered  uixin  the  mind  in  sight¬ 
seeing.  But  from  other  sources  it  may  be 
proved  that  the  number  of  ideas  intended 
to  subtend  future  fiction  was  at  this  period 
in  fact  multiplied.  Their  absence  from 
the  journals  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
natural  increase  of  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  author  to  ex|)end  all  the  labor  in  his 
journals  upon  materialities,  actualities — 
upon  the  description  of  multiform  nature. 
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human  and  physical,  and  art,  rather  than 
ujxjn  imperfect  hints  at  the  dreams  yet  to 
be  embodied.  There*  is,  we  may  conjec¬ 
ture,  a  more  decided  consciousness  that 
the  idea  of  a  poet  must  develop  itself  in 
poem  or  tale  much  as  the  soul  develops 
itself  in  a  human  body,  and  that  for  this 
reason  he  will  do  well  to  concern  himself 
chiefly  with  producing  the  work’s  grosser 
substance,  sure  that  the  essence  will  im¬ 
bue  it,  as  certainly  as  the  soul  a  new 
body. 

No  one  falls  more  completely  under  the 
head  of  ideal  writers  than  Hawthorne.  At 


the  same  time,  no  one  has.  more  devotedly 
subjected  himself  to  the  study  of  Nature 
in  her  every  manifestation.  What  can 
suri)ass  the  delicate  and  wise  humor  of  his 
study  of  pigs  at  Brook  Farm,  or  the  de^ 
licious  reality  of  the  ancient  hens  in  the' 
Pyncheon  Garden  ?  Hawthorne,  in  short, 
is  a  complete  type  of  the  artist,  learning 
Nature  accurately,  rooting  his  whole 
mental  system  in  the  solid  foundation  of 
the  broad  earth  and  its  everyday  life,  yet 
projecting  in  his  works  an  ideal  truth  that 
branches  into  airiest  space. 

George  P.  I^throp. 
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THE  VOYAGE  AND  LOSS  OF  THE  “MEGiERA.” 


“  She  was  an  unlucky  ship.”  This 
is  said  of  H.M.S.  Megara,  the  loss  of 
which  vessel  has  been  occupying  public 
attention  for  some  months  of  late.  There 
is  no  denying  she  was  an  unpopular  ship, 
and  had  earned  for  herself  a  reputation 
for  discomfort.  She  had  been  a  troop- 
shij) ;  and  officers  and  soldiers  who  had 
sailed  in  her  had  generally  grumbled  over 
the  accommodation.  This  time  she  was 
not  exactly  acting  as  a  troop-ship  ;  she 
had  passengers  on  board,  but  they  were 
all  blue-jackets — relief  crews  for  the 
Blanche  and  Rosario,  two  ships  to  be  re¬ 
commissioned  in  Australia,  instead  of 
coming  home.  Captain  Thrupp  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command,  and  on  out-ar¬ 
rival  at  Sydney  he  was  to  exchange  with 
Captain  Montgomerie,  of  the  Blanche. 
The  Me^cera  had  also  a  quantity  of  stores 
on  board,  for  Ascension,  the  Cai>e  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Sydney.  There  had 
been  much  grumbling  before  she  started, 
and  still  more  when  she  was  obliged  to 
])ut  into  Queenstown,  three  days  after 
leaving  Plymouth,  to  refit.  She  had  en¬ 
countered  stormy  weather,  and  it  had  made 
her  deficiencies  more  evident.  1 1  was  said 
she  was  overloaded,  overcrowded,  and 
leaky.  The  men  were  discontented,  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  main-deck,  where  they 
lived  and  slept,  was  ten  inches  deep  in 
water,  and  their  kits  were  wet  through 
and  spoilt.  Thirty  boys,  sent  on  board 
in  a  hurry  at  Plymouth,  had  not  even 
hooks  to  sling  up  their  hammocks.  Sea¬ 
sick,  soaked  and  miserable,  they  were  not 
likely  to  forget  their  first  voyage  at  sea. 
The  officers  were  not  satisfied,  for  thirty- 


three  had  to  be  contented  with  the  ac¬ 
commodation  for  twenty-two  ;  their  cabins 
were  flooded  with  water,  and,  for  want  of 
store-room,  their  mess-traps  were  broken 
and  their  stores  soaked.  This  was  a  bad 
beginning  ;  however,  the  captain,  of  course, 
rejiorted  defects,  newsjiapers  published 
complaints,  and  questions  were  asked  in 
Parliament.  In  conseipience,  the  Port- 
Admiral  inspected  the  “unlucky  ship,” 
and  many  of  the  evils  were  remedied.  A 
hundred  tons  of  the  cargo  were  landed,  the 
troop- deck  cleared  for  the  berths  of  the 
men,  and  new  cabins  built  for  the  officers. 
The  leaky  ports  were  repaired,  and  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  stores  having 
lightened  her,  she  was  not  so  likely  to 
ship  water.  On  the  14th  of  March — the 
Admiral  having  pronounced  her  ready  for 
sea — the  Megcera  sailed  from  Queenstown. 
We  had  light,  fair  winds  nearly  all  the  way 
across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  ship  be¬ 
haved  much  better,  was  easier  in  a  sea¬ 
way,  and  steered  better.  We  arrived  at 
Madeira  on  the  21st,  just  as  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  gales  were  beginning.  We  were  all 
much  more  comfortal^le  on  board,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  best  of  ever)’ thing 
and  enjoy  ourselves.  One  evening  we 
had  great  amusement  harpooning  por¬ 
poises  ;  they  all,  however,  escajjed  before 
we  could  haul  them  in,  the  ship  was  go¬ 
ing  so  fast  through  the  water.  We  had  a 
drum-and-fife  band  on  board,  which  play¬ 
ed  very  well,  and  a  couple  of  fiddlers, 
and  also  an  harmonium,  which  we  used  in 
the  service  on  Sunday.  Some  of  the  men 
had  very  fair  voices,  and  were  not  unused 
to  a  choir,  so  the  chants  and  hymns  were 
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well  executed.  •  A  stiff  gale  was  blowing 
all  the  while  we  were  in  harbor  at  Ma¬ 
deira,  and  we  stayed  there  a  day  or  two 
longer  in  consequence.  One  evening  we 
Had  a  grand  performance  on  board.  First, 
some  conjuring  from  the  Great  Wizard  of 
the  South — a  sergeant  of  marines — who 
performed  very  cleverly,  doing  the  bottle- 
trick,  burning  handkerchiefs  and  restoring 
them,  firing  watches  from  pistols,  etc.  etc. 
After  that,  we  had  singing,  clog  dancing, 
fencing,  and  orchestral  music.  The  very 
day  we  sailed  from  Madeira  the  e(juinoctial 
gales  ceased  blowing.  At  St.  Vincent  we 
stopped  a  day  and  a  half  to  coal  ;  we  took 
in  a  new  passenger — a  good-tempered 
monkey,  who  came  on  board  ;  the  owner 
followed,  but  could  not  catch  him,  so  he 
went  on  with  us  to  Ascension,  where  we 
landed  him.  By  this  time,  we  had  all 
settled  down  sociably  together,  croaking 
had  ceased,  and,  as  the  captain  en¬ 
couraged  employments  and  amusements 
among  the  men,  many  entertainments 
took  place,  which  promoted  contentment 
and  good  feeling.  Besides  the  conjurer 
and  the  drum  and-fife  band,  there  was  a 
troop  of  Christy  Minstrels,  and  we  found 
some  respectable  performers  on  the  flute, 
accordion,  and  comet,  among  the  crew. 
The  officers  got  up  entertainments  for  the 
men,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Penny  Read¬ 
ings,  so  popular  now  on  shore  for  winter 
evenings.  On  the  first  occasion  the  cap¬ 
tain  made  a  speech,  praising  the  men  for 
the  efforts  they  had  made  to  amuse  their 
shipmates  and  enliven  the  monotony  of 
the  long  voyage,  and  saying,  that  as  all 
deserved  encouragement  who  exerted 
themselves  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
others,  the  officers  would  now  endeavor 
to  do  their  best,  following  the  example 
set  them  by  the  men.  Tremendous  ap¬ 
plause  followed,  and  we  certainly  had 
most  attentive  audiences  for  our  enter¬ 
tainments,  which  were  given  on  Thursdays 
when  the  w'eather  pemiitted.  We  had 
pretty  fair  weather  on  the  whole,  occasion¬ 
ally  very  cold,  but  the  wind  was  against 
us,  and  we  made  but  slow  progress.  Our 
best  nm  was  on  the  13th  of  May,  when 
we  made  2 1 1  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  gale  found  out  the  weak  ix>ints  in 
the  rigging,  and  many  ropes  were  carried 
away.  We  arrived  at  the  Cape,  notwith¬ 
standing,  all  safe,  and  there  refitted,  coal¬ 
ed,  and  landed  some  of  the  stores ;  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  time  while  completing 


these  operations,  some  of  the  officers 
making  excursion^  on  shore,  playing 
cricket-matches,  or  shooting.  We  left  the 
Cape  on  the  28tb  of  May.  “Sunday 
sail,  never  fail,”  as  the  sailors  say, — but 
good  luck  did  not  attend  it  this  time. 
The  old  Megara  went  away  at  a  good 
pace,  with  a  fair  wind ;  we  were  all  in 
good  spirits,  hoping  to  reach  Australia  in 
thirty-five  days,  <juick  enough  to  carry 
them  news  from  Fingland. 

It  was  on  June  8th  that  our  troubles 
began.  It  was  a  dark  night,  a  heavy  sea 
w’as  running,  and  we  were  going  nine 
knots,  when  the  butcher  fell  overboard. 
One  man  thought  he  heard  a  splash, 
another  had  .seen  a  marine  go  forward  ; 
but  it  was  not  ascertained  that  any  one 
w'as  missing  fur  ten  minutes  or  so,  when 
we  had  gone  over  a  mile  from  the  spot. 
The  wind  was  against  us,  no  life-buoy 
had  been  let  go  ;  so  it  would  have  been 
mere  mockery  to  heave  to,  and  lower  a 
boat,  risking  twelve  men’s  lives  to  save 
one,  who  must  probably  have  already 
perished.  Nothing  could  be  done;  but 
the  incident  cast  a  gloom  over  our  spirits. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  captain 
was  aroused  to  be  told  the  ship  had 
sprung  a  leak,  and  that  there  were  seven¬ 
teen  inches  of  water  in  the  hold.  The 
donkey-pump  was  at  once  manned, 
and  for  a  time  we  gained  on  the  leak. 
Great  was  the  consternation  that  spread 
through  the  shij),  when  all  heard  the  in¬ 
telligence  next  morning.  Rumor  exag¬ 
gerated  the  calamity,  and  it  was  said  there 
were  three  feet  of  water  in  the  hold,  and 
the  ship  beginning  to  sink.  VV'e  were 
1,600  miles  from  any  land,  about  midway 
betw’een  the  Cape  and  St.  Paul’s,  a  small 
rocky  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  but  the 
wind  was  foul  for  returning,  so  it  seemed 
best  to  press  on  with  all  speed,  b^ch 
day  the  leak  increased.  More  pumps 
w’ere  manned,  without  being  able  to  keep 
the  water  under ;  then  a  party  was  em¬ 
ployed  baling,  hoisting  up  the  water  in 
iron  buckets  all  day  long  to  the  sound  of  fife 
and  fiddle  :  sixty  buckets  an  hour.  The  en¬ 
gineers  were  crawling  all  about  the  ship’s 
bottom,  under  water  half  the  time,  in 
search  of  the  leak.  The  horrid  wash  of 
the  water  from  side  to  side,  as  the  ship 
rolled,  W'as  enough  to  make  your  flesh 
creep,  and  still  the  water  gained  on  us. 
So  we  gut  up  steam  and  used  the  bilge- 
pumps;  these  were  more  effectual,  but 
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necessitated  our  shortening  sail,  lest,  while 
using  steam,  we  should  overrun  our  screw. 
Our  great  object  was  to  push  on  as  fast 
as  we  could  to  St.  Paul’s  for  safety  ;  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  no  use  sailing  quickly  if  we 
could  not  keep  down  the  water ;  unless 
the  pumps  acted,  we  should  go  down  to 
a  certainty,  in  spite  of  all  haste,  before 
reaching  the  island.  It  was  on  the  13th 
of  June,  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night, 
that  the  engineer  on  watch  announced  he 
had  found  the  leak.  The  captain  and 
chief  engineer  at  once  examined  it  and 
consulted  together.  The  only  way  to  see 
it  was  to  lie  down,  and  put  your  head 
through  a  small  hole,  turn  it  round  (with 
the  water  washing  close  to  your  nose), 
and  look  to  the  left.  About  seven  feet  to 
the  left  was  the  water  squirting  up  with 
great  force,  like  the  fountain  from  a  fire¬ 
plug  in  the  street  when  turned  on.  It 
was  under  the  coal-bunker ;  and  the  only 
way  to  get  at  it,  was  to  cut  a  hole  through 
the  iron  girder  large  enough  to  put  a  hand 
through.  It  took  twenty -four  hours’  hard 
work  to  make  this  hole  ;  and,  meantime, 
the  engineers  hopefully  pronounced  that 
the  leak  was  only  protluced  by  a  rivet 
dropping  out  This  might  soon  be  stop¬ 
ped  ;  so  the  idea  caused  great  cheerfulness  : 
but,  alas,  our  spirits  soon  fell  again,  when 
the  work  was  comi)lete  and  the  leak  could 
be  examined.  If  was  not  a  rivet-hole,  but 
a  plate  that  had  given  way.  It  was  much 
worn  and  thin,  nearly  eaten  through  by 
rust  in  several  places ;  the  edges  of  the 
hole  were  (juite  sharp,  like  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  and  might  easily  be  bent  by  the 
fingers.  An  iron  plate  ti-as  prepared, 
faced  with  gutta-percha,  to  be  placed  on 
and  secured  against  the  leak, — but  we 
dared  not  press  it  home,  for  fear  of  forc¬ 
ing  out  the  whole  plate,  and  then  we 
should  have  sunk  in  a  few  minutes.  While 
the  engineers  were  at  work  at  this,  other 
hands  were  busy  “  thrumming  a  sail,”  that 
is,  making  it  into  a  sort  of  door-mat,  by 
doubling  it,  stabbing  it,  and  drawing 
through  the  holes  short  bits  of  untwisted 
rope ;  afterwards  it  is  tarred,  doubled, 
and  put  over  the  leak.  This  expedient 
works  well  if  the  leak  is  in  the  bows  of  the 
ship  ;  for  then,  as  the  vessel  goes  through 
the  sea,  the  action  of  the  water  presses 
the  thrummed  sail  into  closer  contact ; 
but  in  the  situation  of  the  leak  in  the 
Megara,  exactly  the  reverse  would  occur  ; 
the  action  of  the  water  would  have  tend¬ 


ed  to  pull  it  away  from  the  hole.  We  had, 
fortunately,  a  diver’s  dress  on  board,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  Blanche,  whose 
screw  would  have  to  be  repaired  under 
water  if  any  mischance  occurred  to  it. 
The  captain  made  the  diver  try  the  dress 
now,  and  saw  that  it  was  ready  for  use,  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  in  sending  him 
down  when  we  should  reach  the  island  ; 
and  another  plate  was  prepared  similar  to 
the  first,  with  a  spindle  to  it,  which  could 
be  put  through  the  leak  from  the  outside, 
and  then  screwed  to  the  inside  plate  with 
a  nut.  We  were  still  pushing  on  with  all 
possible  speed  for  St.  Paul’s  through  a 
tremendous  gale  of  wind,  every  one  look¬ 
ing  black  and  unhappy,  the  leak  continu¬ 
ally  reported  as  gaining,  and  more  men 
wanted  at  the  pumps,  till  at  last  every 
officer,  man,  and  boy  was  told  off  to  take 
his  spell  at  the  work. 

About  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  16th  of  June,  it  was  judged  we  must 
bfe  approaching  St.  Paul’s,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  shortened  sail,  and  prepared  to  heave- 
to.  VV'e  had  hardly  done  so,  when  it 
came  on  to  blow  a  perfect  hurricane,  and 
the  night  was  dark  as  pitch.  Nothing 
more  could  be  done,  and  we  were  all  worn 
out  with  hard  work,  so  in  spite  of  our  anx¬ 
iety  we  turned  in  to  get  siome  rest,  and 
recruit  for  the  toils  to-morrow  might 
bring.  I'he  morning  broke  w'ild  and 
stormy ;  little  could  be  descried  through 
the  scpialls  of  rain,  when  suddenly  a  cloud 
lifted  astern,  and  there  was  the  blessed 
island,  the  haven  of  our  rest,  not  (juite 
nine  miles  off.  Never  did  distressed  sea¬ 
men  hail  land  with  greater  delight  than 
we  did  the  sight  of  that  dear  little  island. 
The  sea  was  very  high,  huge  waves  rolling, 
but  off  we  went  full  si>eed,  and  j)resently 
shot  into  smooth  water  under  the  lee  of 
the  land.  The  diver  was  sent  down  at 
once  to  survey  the  leak  from  the  outside, 
and  report  on  it,  while  the  engineers  ex¬ 
amined  the  inside  more  thoroughly.  Two 
hours  afterwards  we  found  ourselves  drift¬ 
ing  away  from  the  shore,  the  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  it  was  discovered  to  have 
lost  both  flukes, — the  shank  had  broken 
in  the  middle.  We  steamed  in  again 
rather  closer,  and  anchored  for  the  second 
time ;  the  squalls  of  wind  and  rain  were 
very  heavy,  blowing  the  surf  into  the  air 
in  whirlwinds,  like  dust  on  a  March  day. 
'ITie  bottom  was  very  rocky,  thinly  cover¬ 
ed  with  black  sand,  and  we  were  cpm- 
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pelled  to  steam  to  ease  the  cable.  The 
engineers  reported  very  badly  of  the  ship. 
Not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  plate  in 
which  the  leak  occurred  thin  and  corrod¬ 
ed,  liable  to  give  way  at  any  moment,  but 
the  iron  girders  which  formed  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  ship  (corresponding  to  the 
ribs  of  a  wooden  ship)  were  eaten  away 
by  rust,  and  separated  from  the  bottom, 
which  they  ought  to  have  siipi>orted. 
Another  trouble  arose :  the  pumps  at 
which  the  men  were  incessantly  working, 
and  the  action  of  which  kept  us  afloat, 
were  now  freijuently  choked  with  pieces 
of  iron  from  the  rotten  girders.  •  Constant¬ 
ly,  both  in  the  day  and  night,  they  had  to 
be  cleared,  the  valves  being  taken  off. 
Next  came  the  diverts  rei>ort  of  the  state 
outside  the  ship.  He  said  many  places 
were  nearly  leaks  from  rust  and  age  ;  and 
he  could  easily  have  picked  through  the 
iron  plates  with  his  knife,  but  “  thought  it 
was  not  right.”  The  attempt  at  mending 
the  hole  was  made,  however,  and  for  a 
short  time  seemed  successful,  but  before 
long  the  water  came  in  as  fast  as  ever, 
perhaps  from  some  fresh  leak.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  giving  it  more  atten¬ 
tion,  for  the  stormy  weather  continued, 
and  we  were  in  imminent  danger.  The 
anchorage  was. so  bad,  that  anchor  after 
anchor  gave  w’ay,  and  the  ship  was  driven 
in  nearly  on  the  rocks  ;  once  we  were 
only  saved  by  going  full  speed  astern, 
with  all  steam,  which  just  carried  her  off 
again.  We  had  understood  that  the  cap¬ 
tain,  up  to  this  time,  was  still  hoping  to 
be  able  to  proceed  to  Australia  if  he 
could  stop  the  leak  ;  of  course,  had  he  so 
decided,  we  should  all  have  done  our 
duty ;  but  there  was  hardly  a  man  in  the 
ship  who  did  not  believe  she  might  go 
down  at  any  moment  with  us  all.  It  was 
a  great  relief,  therefore,  when  on  Sunday 
morning,  having  turned  all  hands  up  and 
read  the  service,  the  captain  announced 
that  we  were  to  abandon  the  leaky  old 
craft  and  land  on  St.  Paul’s.  How  the 
men  cheered !  And  how  hard  we  all 
worked,  officers  as  well  as  men,  hoisting 
our  boats  and  provisions  and  making  a 
raft  to  convey  the  stores  to  land.  By 
dark  we  had  landed  most  of  our  provisions. 
We  found  two  Frenchmen  living  on  the 
island — for  it  is  a  whaling  and  fishing 
station  ;  and  there  were  sundry  old  sheds 
and  huts  which  had  been  used  for  salting 
fish  or  boiling  oil — on  the  only  spot  of 
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level  ground,  on  the  left  side  of  the  crater 
basin.  The  shape  of  the  island  is  like  a 
sailor’s  collar ;  the  space  occupied  by  the 
neck  in  the  latter  representing  the  crater 
lake,  the  ridge  where  it  folds  over  the 
high  cliff  surrounding  the  basin,  and  the 
tie  connecting  it  the  reef  or  bar  stretching 
across  the  entrance.  Imagine  that  the 
said  cliffs  rise  steeply  to  the  height  of  860 
feet  round  the  inside  of  the  crater,  and 
slope  downward  gradually  to  the  outer  or 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  a  fair  idea 
may  be  formed  of  St.  Paul’s. 

On  the  19th,  the  weather  was  worse 
than  ever :  we  were  close  to  the  rocks ; 
our  third  anchor  had  broken,  and  we  had 
but  one  left,  we  kept  under  steam  there¬ 
fore.  T wice  we  were  nearly  lost ;  the 
squalls  were  so  heavy  we  could  not  keep 
our  position.  Our  decks  were  covered 
with  casks,  but  the  weather  was  so  rough 
that  three  of  our  boats,  in  conveying  them 
to  shore,  were  almost  wrecked  on  the 
reef,  and  we  began  to  fear  we  could  save 
nothing  but  our  lives.  At  last  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  run  the  ship  on  shore,  so  that 
if  she  broke  up,  we  should  still  be  likely 
to  save  more  than  if  we  waited  till  she 
went  down  outside.  We  signalled  to  the 
boats  near  land  to  remain  inside  the  bar, 
where  they  were  safe  in  the  smooth  water 
of  the  crater  lake,  and  we  hoisted  in  those 
still  alongt’de.  Then  the  men  set  to 
work  bring’ng  up  all  they  could  from  the 
lowest  decKs,  which  would  be  likely  to  fill 
soonest  with  water.  Our  operations  were 
hastenf  by  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
our  position,  the  ship  being  quite  unman¬ 
ageable  in  the  s({ualls.  All  hands  were 
ordered  on  deck,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  as  we  steamed  full  speed  for  the 
bar.  It  was  an  anxious  moment ;  many 
of  us  feared  she  would  part  amidships  as 
soon  as  she  struck  on  the  bar.  .\ll  were 
ready  to  jump  overboard  when  it  came  to 
the  worst.  It  was  curious  to  see  how 
carefully  some  had  prepared :  one  had 
put  his  newest  clothes  on,  another  was 
wrapped  in  a  mackintosh  to  keep  the  wet 
out, — some  had  life-belts,  and  special 
treasures  secured  in  their  hands.  Thank 
God,  our  fears  were  groundless.  As  we 
neared  the  bar,  the  wind  came  on  the 
beam,  and  with  crash,  bump,  and  scrunch 
the  poor  old  craft  took  the  ground  in  grand 
style, — the  rocks  going  through  her  bottom 
and  holding  her  fast  The  ship  made  a 
bed  for  herself  and  settled  down  as  upright 
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as  if  she  had  been  on  the  stocks.  Then 
we  all  set  to  work  ;  the  officers  got  some 
boats  belonging  to  the  shore  and  them¬ 
selves  loaded  them,  rowed  them  to  land, 
and  discharged  them ;  and  when  the 
decks  below  were  cut  open  to  get  at  the 
coal,  they  worked  up  to  their  waists  in 
water,  filling  coal-bags  till  they  were  as 
black  as  sweeps.  We  never  washed  for  a 
week  ;  the  chart  warned  us  there  were  no 
fresh-water  springs  on  the  island,  and  each 
man  was  allowed  but  a  pint  a  day.  Think¬ 
ing  this  would  be  our  great  difficulty,  and 
our  condenser  being  under  water,  the 
main-deck  tank  was  taken  ashore,  and 
strengthened  to  serve  as  a  boiler,  from 
which  pipes  led  along  under  water  close 
to  the  shore  to  another  tank.  In  four 
days  the  engineers  completed  this  con¬ 
densing  apparatus,  by  which,  using  dried 
turf  as  fuel,  150  gallons  of  water  could  be 
procured  in  twenty-four  hours.  Mean¬ 
while,  parties  of  men  were  sent  to  look 
for  water  ;  they  found  hot  springs,  nearly 
boiling, — but  too  strongly  impregnated 
with  sulphur  to  be  used  for  drinking.  A 
further  search  discovered  a  large  pool  of 
rain-water  near  the  summit  of  the  crater 
ridge,  860  feet  above  our  camp.  The 
ascent  being  so  steep,  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  getting  at  it,  and  the  sailors 
going  up  with  barricoes  to  fetch  water, 
tame  flying  down  head  over  heels.  How¬ 
ever,  a  hose  was  soon  rigged  >'p  for  the 
whole  length,  and  a  party  of  mK-ones  and 
signalmen  stationed  up  there  to  fill  the 
hose,  and  keep  a  good  look-out  fo'  sail. 
After  this,  we  were  never  at  a  loss  for 
water ;  the  season  being  winter,  was  favor¬ 
able  for  us  in  that  respect :  the  frequent 
rains  and  storms  kept  the  pool  full,  though 
trying  enough  otherwise.  Once  there 
was  even  snow  at  the  signal-station. 

No  one  had  a  tent  to  sleep  in  for  three 
or  four  days  after  we  landed,  and  before 
the  officers  began  constructing  their  own 
tents  or  huts  every  man  was  provided 
with  shelter.  The  old  ship  was  not 
wholly  abandoned  till  the  29th  of  June — 
before  that,  forty  men  and  thirteen  officers 
(including  the  captain)  remained  on  board 
of  her,  getting  out  all  the  stores  they  could 
save,  but  the  smell  of  bilge-water  was 
very  bad,  and  at  last  forced  them  to  land. 
There  was  much  good-tempered  rivalry 
among  us  in  the  building  of  our  houses  : 
some  were  much  more  successful  than 
■  others  ;  the  best  had  names  given  them  ; 


— “  The  Redan,”  “  Rose  Cottage,”  “  The 
Folly,"  etc.  We  had  loose  stones  to 
build  with,  but  no  mortar,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  use  most  of  the  canvas  we  were 
carrying  out  in  stores  to  make  out  our 
tents.  The  weather  was  very  stormy 
during  the  greater  part  of  our  stay  on  the 
island,  and  some  of  the  old  and  worse- 
built  huts  were  blown  down  ;  the  rain 
would  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and 
turn  the  camp  into  a  perfect  swamp.  The 
men  were  kept  employed,  and  continual 
improvements  made — new  roads  levelled, 
a  small  pier  constnicted,  and  an  espla¬ 
nade,  as  we  called  it — somewhere  to  walk 
without  climbing  up  the  hill.  The  chart 
says  the  climate  of  St.  Paul’s  is  healthy ; 
our  exi)erience  confirmed  the  assertion, 
for  notwithstanding  the  rough  life  we  led 
— iexposed  to  wet,  and  on  scanty  provi¬ 
sions — there  were  but  -few  cases  of  illness 
amongst  us.  We  were  very  careful  of  the 
men,  taking  care  that  they  shifted  their 
clothing  whenever  they  got  wet,  and  that 
their  tents  were  kept  dry  and  clean.  The 
captain  had  canvas  leggings  made  to 
protect  their  legs,  but  boots  and  shoes 
wore  out  very  fast  on  the  rocky  shore  and 
hills.  The  island  furnished  considerable 
additions  to  our  stock  of  provisions ; 
plenty  of  fish  might  be  caught — a  large 
kind  of  cod,  and  another  fish  which  tasted 
like  salmon,  only  the  flesh  was  white  ; 
large  sardines  with  golden  bellies  and 
greenish  gray  backs  ;  by  the  by,  we  were 
told  these  were  poisonous,  but  we  ate 
them  all  the  while  we  were  there  without 
any  evil  result.  Lobsters  and  crawfish 
abounded.  There  were  wild  goats  on  the 
hills,  perhaps  a  hundred  altogether,  but 
they  were  very  wild,  and  we  did  not  often 
get  near  enough  to  kill  them.  In  one  of 
our  walks,  or  rather  scrambles,  three  of 
us  came  on  a  small  troop  of  them,  but 
the  enonnous  horns  of  the  old  goats  when 
they  turned  at  bay  on  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  where  a  charge  from  them  might  have 
sent  us  rolling  down  some  hundreds  of 
feet,  convinced  us  that,  unarmed  as  we 
were,  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  we  retreated.  We  had  our 
revenge  a  few  days  later — several  fell  vic¬ 
tims  to  our  guns ;  one,  a  very  patriarch, 
with  formidable  horns  and  venerable 
beard,  whose  head,  I  believe,  the  captain 
preserved,  to  testify  to  his  skill  as  a  shot. 
Cats  ran  wild  on  the  island,  but  did  not 
exterminate  rats,  which  also  abounded. 
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Some  of  us,  following  the  example  of  the 
Parisians,  tried  the  latter  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  found  them  very  tolerable 
eating.  The  birds  were  too  coarse  and 
fishy  to  help  our  diet,  and  the  captain 
gave  orders  they  should  not  be  molested. 
It  was  very  amusin|{  to  see  the  large 
flocks  af  penguins  arriving  from  seaward  ; 
landing  and  talking  away  at  a  great  rate, 
they  would  form  a  procession  and  proceed 
to  inspect  our  camp,  the  blue-jackets 
accompanying  on  each  side,  and  laughing 
at  their  odd  motions.  So  tame  were  they, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  out 
of  our  tents  ;  they  would  hold  a  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  then  while  some  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  sentry  in  front,  others 
would  dart  in  behind  his  back,  setting  up 
cries  of  triumph.  We  could  not  make 
out  what  they  lived  on  ;  sometimes  a 
number  would  arrive,  apparently  exhaust¬ 
ed  with  a  long  voyage,  and  presently  set 
off  straight  up  the  hill,  and  remain  there 
for  weeks.  Whale  birds  also  frerjuented 
the  coast,  living  in  crannies  of  the  cliff, 
where  they  made  a  noise  like  the  mewing 
of  kittens — which  deluded  some  of  the 
sailors  into  a  hunt  for  cats’ -nests  ! 

There  were  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  on 
the  island,  but  plenty  of  grass  and  herbs 
of  various  kinds,  a  few  cabbages  and  |)o- 
tatoes,  planted  by  former  visitors,  and  a 
quantity  of  mushrooms.  We  tried  dande¬ 
lion  salad,  and  plantain  boiled  as  spinach, 
and  even  grass  as  vegetable.  There  were 
some  very  pretty  ferns  to  be  found,  es¬ 
pecially  round  the  mouths  of  some 
caves  we  entered.  Some  Hower-beds  were 
made  under  the  windows  of  the  captain's 
hut,  in  which  celery-.seed  was  sown  and 
some  bulbs  planted  which  the  Frenchmen 
gave  him,  but  we  came  away  before  they 
bloomed. 

One  of  our  first  cares  was  to  rig  up  a 
signal-station  on  the  height,  with  our  Hag 
reversed  as  a  signal  of  distress  ;  and  when 
a  sail  was  discerned  in  sight,  guns  were 
fired,  rockets  sent  up,  blue  lights  burnt, 
and  the  life-boat  sent  out  in  chase.  Five 
vessels  passed  in  fourteen  days,  without 
our  beiug  able  to  attract  their  attention. 
We  also  sent  aHoat  lots  of  bottles  as  sea- 
messengers,  and  life-buoys  prepared  as  at¬ 
tractively  as  possible,  painted  red,  and 
surmounted  with  flags,  through  which 
were  stamped  the  words,  “  Look  within." 
The  life-boat  took  these  out  to  sea  and 
sent  them  adrift.  As  day  after  day  passed 


without  our  being  able  to  make  known 
our  situation,  we  grew  very  anxious  ;  our 
own  prospects  were  threatening,  and  how 
alarmed  our  friends  at  home  must  be  ! 
We  pictured  them  to  ourselves  as  search¬ 
ing  daily  for  intelligence,  and  sadly  utter¬ 
ing,  “No  tidings  of  the  Megara!"  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  the  captain  deem¬ 
ed  it  expedient  to  reduce  the  allowance 
of  food,  since  no  one  could  tell  how  long 
it  might  have  to  last.  Four  ounces  of 
biscuit,  half-a-pound  of  salt  or  preserved 
meat,  no  flour,  a  cjuarter  of  an  ounce  of 
tea  for  four  days,  and  a  very  little  sugar 
— this  was  the  new  rate  of  provision. 
But  we  had  cocoa  every  other  day,  and 
the  fish  we  caught  was  allotted,  a  pound 
to  a  man,  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Ihit 
during  bad  weather  very  few  fish  were 
caught.  Lime-juice  was  served  out  every 
other  day  while  it  lasted. 

It  was  on  the  i6th  of  July,  just  a  month 
after  we  reached  St.  Paul’s,  that  we  at 
last  succeeded  in  attracting  the  notice  of 
a  passing  vessel.  The  Aurora,  a  Dutch 
ship,  bound  from  Amsterdam  to  Batavia, 
was  at  some  distance  from  St.  Paul’s, 
when  some  one,  viewing  the  isle  through 
a  glass,  declared  he  could  see  a  tree  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  summit  of  the  crater,  whereas 
it  was  known  that  no  tree  existed  there. 
To  investigate  this  phenomenon  the  Au¬ 
rora  stood  in  nearer,  and  made  out  the 
flagstaff  and  reversed  ensign.  Ui>on  this 
she  shortened  sail  and  came  close  in,  and 
the  life-boat,  carrying  Lieutenant  Jones, 
got  alongside  of  her.  He  went  on  board, 
and  soon  told  our  tale,  and  the  life-boat 
returned  with  an  offer  to  our  captain  to  do 
anything  he  wished.  Through  some  mis¬ 
understanding,  however,  before  he  could 
go  off  to  arrange  anything,  the  ship  set 
sail  and  departed.  It  was  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  we  thought  she  had  gone  for  the 
night  only,  and  looked  for  her  all  next  day, 
but  she  never  returned.  Lieutenant  Jones 
had  been  detailed  for  the  special  duty  of 
endeavoring  to  communicate  with  any 
passing  ship,  and  had  the  letter-bag  always 
in  his  charge ;  but  the  long  time  during 
which  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  ob¬ 
ject  had  induced  many  to  withdraw  their 
letters  in  order  to  add  later  accounts,  and 
the  captain  had  taken  out  his  despatches 
for  the  same  reason.  We  now  felt  more 
easy  as  to  our  own  future,  and  began  to 
make  calculations  as  to  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  help  could  reach  us. 
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endeavoring  to  be  very  prudent  and  mod¬ 
erate  in  our  anticipations.  The  men 
looked  hungry  and  wolfish,  and  suffered 
much  from  cold,  which  was  not  surprising, 
for  the  thermometer  stood  at  42®,  and  we 
had  no  fires.  Some  would  go  to  bed  at 
five  o’clock,  because  “  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do ;  ”  and  others  would  reply  to 
the  cheery  inquiry  of  the  captain,  “Well, 
how  are  you  all?  with  “VVeakerer  and 
weakerer  every  day,  sir  !  ”  The  air,  some¬ 
how,  was  very  provocative  of  appetite, 
and  we  all  felt  we  could  have  eaten  more, 
instead  of  less,  than  our  usual  allowance. 
All  were  kept  at  work,  as  there  was  plenty 
to  do  :  divers,  with  a  party  of  men,  were 
continually  employed  saving  stores  from 
the  wreck,  which  had  then  to  be  conveyed 
on  shore  and  housed.  Many  of  the  bales 
were  quite  s|x>ilt,  but  others,  after  being 
opened  and  dried,  were  none  the  worse, 
and  were  carefully  stored  away,  new  sheds 
being  built  to  cover  them.  Our  spades 
and  picks  needed  constant  repair,  so  did 
the  boats,  and  fishing-rods  were  manufac¬ 
tured  from  rocket-sticks  and  split  boards. 
The  esplanade  took  a  long  time  making ; 
great  boulders,  which  strewed  the  .side  of 
the  hill,  had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  way 
and  arranged  as  a  border,  but  we  were 
proud  of  the  result,  and  when  the  band 
played  there  on  fine  evenings,  we  tried  to 
fancy  ourselves  at  some  fashionable  sea¬ 
side  resort.  Then  we  made  preparations 
for  the  re-embarkation  of  the  stores,  get¬ 
ting  ready  cranes,  windlasses,  etc.,  that 
there  might  be  no  delay  when  the  ship 
should  come  to  take  us  off.  With  all 
this,  it  was  yet  difficult  to  keep  up  our 
spirits ;  we  could  not  resume  the  enter¬ 
tainments  *for  the  men  which  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage,  for  there 
was  no  room  large  enough  for  them  to 
meet  under  cover,  and  the  weather  would 
not  allow  of  open-air  amusements.  Every 
morning  the  men  were  all  mustered  for 
inspection,  the  captain  read  prayers,  and 
then  all  were  told  off  in  parties  for  various 
employments.  On  August  5th,  another 
Dutch  ship  was  sighted,  and  put  in  to 
know  if  we  needed  anything.  Two  of  our 
passengers,  officers  going  out  to  Australia 
on  surveying  duty,  and  a  paymaster  who 
was  ill,  were  ordered  to  take  passage  in 
her  to  Batavia,  whither  she  was  bound ; 
and  the  captain  also  sent  on  board  a  num¬ 
ber  of  supernumerary  boys,  whom  we  had 
been  taking  out.  These  boys  had  lost 
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their  kits  ;  but  a  subscription  was  got  up 
to  furnish  them  with  necessaries.  The 
weather  was  rough  as  usual,  and  the  cut¬ 
ter  was  nearly  stove  in  while  alongside  the 
Dutchman  ;  she  had  to  return  in  a  hurry 
to  shore,  without  the  officer  in  charge,  a 
middy,  being  able  to  jump  into  her  ;  and 
he  was  carried  off  to  liatavia  as  he  wa.s,  in 
his  rough  working  clothes,  and  without 
any  baggage.  This  ship  also  took  the 
captain’s  despatches  and  letters.  It  was 
now  certain  that  our  position  would  be 
made  known  to  the  world,  and  succor 
sent — so  we  were  not  so  anxious  to  com¬ 
municate  with  ships.  However,  some 
time  later  another  came  in — English,  and 
bound  for  Australia.  She.gave  us  some 
flour,  and  even  offered  to  take  us  all  on 
board  ;  but  would  have  had  to  throw  half 
her  coals  into  the  sea  to  make  room  ;  and, 
as  we  had  every  reason  to  supjiose  ar¬ 
rangements  had  already  been  made  for 
our  relief,  the  bargain  was  not  completed. 

'rhe  old  hull  of  the  Megara  had  not 
yet  broken  up ;  but  we  had  used  her 
decks  and  most  of  the  wooden  fittings  for 
the  protection  of  stores,  and  for  firewootl. 
While  the  car|)enters  were  taking  these 
away,  they  discovered  fresh  proof  of  the 
thin  and  worn  state  of  her  plates,  for  they 
could  “  easily  break  through  them  by  tap¬ 
ping  with  the  pointed  end  of  their  ham¬ 
mers.” 

At  last,  on  the  26th  of  August,  a 
steamer  was  noticed  standing  in  ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  near  enough,  a  boat  put 
off.  We  all  crowded  down  to  the  shore, 
greatly  excited,  and  anxious  to  know 
whether  her  arrival  betokened  the  success 
of  our  messengers  to  Batavia  in  obtaining 
help.  “  Who  was  the  officer  standing  up 
in  the  stern?  Did  we  recognize  him,  or 
were  we  mistaken?”  It  seemed  hours 
before,  in  answer  to  the  captain’s  hail,  we 
heard  Lieut.  Jones’s  voice,  “  It  is  I,  sir  !” 
Then  the  cheering  broke  out,  caps  were 
thrown  in  the  air,  and,  for  a  time,  we  all 
went  crazy  with  delight  T'he  news 
spread  like  wildfire — ships  were  soon 
Coming  to  carry  us  away,  our  Robinson 
Crusoe  life  was  ended,  our  friends  at 
home  had  heard  of  our  safety,  and  there 
was  no  more  need  of  short  allowance. 
The  Oberon  only  brought  us  provisions — 
flour,  biscuits,  sugar,  tea,  yams,  pumpkins, 
and  onions.  We  were  once  more  on  full 
rations,  though  the  cost  of  the  supply  was 
enough  to  make  authorities  look  grave. 
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But  she  also  brought  relief  to  our  minds 
by  intelligence  that  we  might  expect 
H.M.S.  Rinaldo  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
the  Malacca,  a  large  boat  belonging  to  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Company, 
was  on  her  way,  chartered  to  convey  all  of 
us  on  to  Australia.  The  Oberon  only  re¬ 
mained  long  enough  to  land  the  provi¬ 
sions  she  brought  for  us,  and  continued 
her  voyage  next  day  to  England.  We 
had  plenty  to  do,  packing  up  our  j)Osses- 
sions,  and  getting  all  ready  to  de¬ 
part.  Not  that  our  property  was  very 
valuable,  for  very  much  was  spoilt  ;  and 
as  to  our  clothes,  their  condition  was  such 
tliat  we  should  not  be  able  to  show’  our¬ 
selves  as  great  swells  among  the  colonists. 

The  Rinaldo  was  the  next  to  arrive  ; 
she  came  on  the  29th,  but  went  away 
again  for  the  night,  avoiding  the  dangerous 
coast.  The  Malacca  came  on  the  30th. 
Bad  luck  attended  us  to  the  end  On  the 
2d  of  September,  before  more  than  half 
the  men  had  embarked,  it  came  on  to 
blow.  We  arrived  in  a  storm,  and  were 
destined  to  depart  in  a  storm.  'I'he  cap¬ 
tain  sent  to  warn  the  Malacca  it  was  un¬ 
safe  to  remain  at  anchor,  and  his  wisdom 
was  soon  evident.  The  Rinaldo  was 
already  out  of  sight,  anti  ere  the  Malacca 
could  get  clear  away,  she  nearly  follow¬ 
ed  the  example  of  the  Megara.  Our 
experience  was  repeated  ;  she  lost  anchor 
after  anchor,  her  boats  were  damaged, 
and  both  ship  and  men  sustained  many 
injuries  before  she  got  fairly  away  from 
the  island  and  disap|>eared  in  the  distance. 
There  were  we  “  left  lamenting ;  ”  but 
we  knew  well  enough  we  were  not  desert¬ 
ed,  although  our  chances  of  a  si>eedy  em¬ 
barkation  were  vanishing.  On  the  3d, 
the  storm  redoubled  its  fury.  Nothing 
could  be  seen  of  the  friendly  vessels,  nor, 
indeed,  could  we  wish  to  see  them  — the 
further  off  the  safer  for  them.  In  the 
evening,  an  alarm  was  raised  that  the 
boats  were  adrift,  broken  loose  from 
their  moorings,  and  we  turned  out  a  party 
to  secure  them.  While  so  engaged,  im¬ 
mense  waves  came  rolling  in  ;  they  broke 
higher  up  than  the  sea  had  ever  reached 
before,  pouring  over  the  breakwater,  and 
filling  a  hut  in  which  four  of  the  men  were 
sleeping.  Roused  up  so  suddenly,  and 
in  the  dark,  it  was  some  time  before  they 
could  unfasten  the  door,  which  was  secur¬ 
ed  by  rope ;  and  when  they  at  last  man¬ 
aged  to  get  it  open,  they  had  to  make 
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their  escape  through  water  breast  high. 
Amidst  the  noise  of  the  elements,  the 
howling  of  the  wind,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  waves,  a  crash  was  heard,  which 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  old  ship  : 
she  had  parted  in  the  middle.  For  a 
time  the  forepart  held  up,  supixirted  by 
the  foremast  and  yard ;  but,  jiresently,  that 
also  broke  up  into  three  pieces,  and  the 
bow,  straining  and  swaying,  split  asunder, 
and  fell  over  into  the  sea.  The  rollers 
were  sweeping  in  with  such  force  that 
they  actually  cairied  parts  of  the  wreck 
over  the  bar  and  into  the  basin.  Next 
morning,  the  shore  presented  a  scene  of 
wild  devastation :  the  esplanade,  which 
we  had  formed  with  such  care,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  the  great  boulders,  which  had 
recjuired  many  men  to  move,  had  been 
washed  some  yards  further  up  the  hill ; 
the  pier  was  carried  away,  and  large 
pieces  of  the  masts,  spars,  and  sides  of 
the  ship  were  floating  in.  The  poor  old 
Megara  was  a  melancholy  spectacle ; 
canted  over  on  the  rocks,  with  her  ribs 
showing,  she  was  evidently  determined 
not  to  survive  our  departure.  'I'he  sailors 
narrated  a  highly  apocryphal  legend  :  how 
the  evil  demon  who  iKjssessed  her  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  blue  light,  and  Haines  shot  up 
from  her  hold  before  she  broke  in  half ! 
When  the  storm  abated,  the  Malacca  re¬ 
turned  ;  but  her  commander  sent  in  a  grie¬ 
vous  report  of  the  damage  done  to  her  in 
the  gales,  remonstrating  strongly  against 
any  attempt  to  embark  the  stores.  She 
had  but  one  anchor  left ;  and,  if  anything 
haiijiened  to  that,  what  could  she  do  when 
she  reached  the  port  in  Australia?  It 
seemed  too  great  a  risk,  and  the  captain 
was  comi)elled  to  yield.  He  made,  there¬ 
fore,  a  formal  arrangement  with  the  two 
Frenchmen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island — 
to  take  charge  of  the  stores — until  such 
time  as  the  government  at  home  should  sig¬ 
nify  its  pleasure  as  to  the  ultimate  disposal 
of  them.  'I’he  Frenchmen  were  very  sorry 
to  lose  us,  and  no  wonder.  Our  sojourn 
on  the  island  for  nearly  three  months, 
with  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  our 
camp-life  and  operations,  and  the  society 
of  the  bhie-jackets,  must  have  been  a 
very  agreeable  interlude  in  the  monotony 
of  their  existence ;  more  amusing  than 
the  companionship  of  penguins  and  rats, 
and  more  stirring  than  the  routine  of  their 
ordinary  occupations,  fishing,  hunting, 
and  examining  their  small  dominion.  St. 
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Paul’s  is  only  two  and  three  quarter  miles 
in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  Rinaldo  was  to  have  conveyed 
Captain  Thrupp  and  the  witnesses  accom¬ 
panying  him  to  Singapore,  whence  they 
were  ordered  to  proceed  to  England  for 
the  court-martial.  She  reappeared  on  the 
morning  of  September  5,  but  was  unable 
to  approach  the  island.  She  signalled  to 
ask  if  they  could  embark  at  once — but  it 
was  impossible.  We  had  but  one  -boat 
left,  and  that  could  not  have  got  so  far  out 
to  sea  safely.  We  signalled  to  her  to  meet 
us  at  King  George’s  Sound,  where  she 
would  have  to  coal,  and  then  bade  farewell 
to  our  desert  home,  and  rowed  out  to  the 
Malacca.  The  captain  was  the  last  to 
leave  the  shore,  as  he  had  been  the  last  to 
quit  \he'Megcera.  As  soon  as  he  was  on 


board  we  set  sail,  and  started  for  King  . 
George’s  Sound,  with  no  great  demonstra-  , 
tions  of  grief  at  quitting  the  island,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  We  were  very  well 
treated  on  board  the  Malacca.,  and 
reached  our  destination,  without  further 
misadventure,  in  time  to  intercept  the  mail 
from  Australia  to  England — so  that  the 
party  going  home  would  arrive  there  soon¬ 
er  than  if  they  had  gone  in  the  Rinaldo. 

I  think  we  all  regretted  the  parting :  our 
misfortunes  had  only  drawn  us  more  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  thoroughly  good  understand¬ 
ing  existed  between  officers  and  men. 
And  surely,  under  Cod,  we  owed  it  to  • 
good  management  that  not  one  comrade’s 
life  was  lost — not  one  grave  was  left  on 
the  desolate  island  I 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 

GERTY’S  NECKLACE. 

As  Gerty  skipt  from  babe  to  girl. 

Her  necklace  lengthened,  pearl  by  pearl ; 

Year  after  year  it  slowly  grew. 

But  every  birthday  gave  her  two. 

Her  neck  is  lovely — soft  and  fair, 

And  now  her  necklace  glimmers  there. 

So  cradled,  let  it  sink  and  rise. 

And  all  her  graces  symbolize : 

Perchance  this  pearl,  without  a  speck. 

Once  was  as  warm  on  Sappho’s  neck ; 

And  where  are  all  the  happy  pearls 
'I'hat  braided  Cleopatra’s  curls  ? 

Is  Gerty  loved? — Is  Gerty  loth? 

Or,  if  she’s  either,  is  she  both  ? — 

She’s  fancy  free,  but  sweeter  far 
Than  many  plighted  maidens  are : 

.  Will  Gerty  smile  us  all  away. 

And  still  be  Gerty  ?  Who  can  say  ? 

But  let  her  wear  her  precious  toy. 

And  I’ll  rejoice  to  see  her  joy  : 

Her  bauble’s  only  one  degree 
Less  frail,  less  fugitive  than  we  ; 

For  time,  ere  long,  will  snap  the  skein. 

And  scatter  all  the  pearls  again. 

'  Frederick  Locker. 


Macmillan’s  Magazine.' 
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M.  Jui.ES  Simon  lately  reminded  us 
that  there  is  a  chapter  of  history  yet  to 
be  written.  In  his  Address  to  the  French 
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Institute  in  October  last,  he  lamented  the 
vandalism  of  the  Allies  of  1814,  and  “  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  English,”  who,  as  he  in- 
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formed  his  countrymen,  "  robbed  the 
Galleries,  Museums,  and  Archives  of 
Paris  of  invaluable  treasures,  monuments 
of  French  artistic  and  literary  genius.” 
Few  things  would,  perhaps,  be  more  in¬ 
structive  than  a  correct  and  minute  state¬ 
ment  of  what  there  was  at  that  time  to  be 
taken  away  from  Paris,  and  of  what  was 
actually  taken.  Men  own  and  claim  pro¬ 
perty  by  a  variety  of  titles,  and  especial¬ 
ly  by  “  the  old  and  simple  plan,  that  those 
i^ould,  take  who  have  the  power,  and 
those  ^ould  keep  who  can,”  a  principle 
which,  in  Yankee  slang,  makes  every¬ 
body’s  luggage  his  “  plunder.”  It  is  de¬ 
sirable,  therefore,  to  know  by  what  chance 
the  French  of  1814  had  come  by  what 
they  called  their  own  ;  for  there  may  be 
genius  in  “  a|)propriating  ”  as  well  as  in 
creating  art,  and  it  took  all  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  himself  to  distinguish  real 
from  assumed  maternity. 

If  it  is  true  that  all  men  are  liars,  it  may 
also  be  asserted  that  all  nations  are,  or 
have  been,  robber  bands.  The  life  of  the 
conquered  is,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  forfeited  to  the  victor.  How  much 
more  his  property !  Ancient  monarchs 
carried  whole  nations  away  into  captivity. 
Red  Indians  hang  the  scalps  of  slain 
warriors  to  their  saddle-bows.  Mere  tour¬ 
ists  have  been  known,  when  they  had  a 
chance,  to  chip  off  a  nose  from  a  bas- 
relief,  or  strip  the  bark  from  a  sacred  tree. 
International  robbery,  however,  on  a  large 
or  small  scale,  should  have  an  object 
You  take  booty  from  your  neighbor,  or  a 
trophy ;  a  keepsake,  or  a  curiosity.  The 
Romans  of  old  plundered  Kg)'pt  or 
Greece  to  enhance  the  splendor  of  a  tri¬ 
umphal  entry.  Columbus  brought  gold 
from  Hispaniola  as  evidence  of  a  new 
world.  The  Crusaders  shipped  cargoes 
of  earth  and  water,  that  their  children 
might  be  christened  in  Jordan,  and  them¬ 
selves  buried  in  the  dust  of  Jehoshaphat. 
But  no  one  ever  burdened  himself  with 
other  people’s  property  without  consider¬ 
ing  what  he  was  to  do  with  it.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  destructive  instincts.  Omar 
may  have  burnt  a  library  to  give  glory  to 
the  Koran  ;  the  Iconoclasts  waged  war  to 
Art  out  of  hatred  to  idolatry ;  Savonarola 
made  bonfires  of  the  classics  by  way  of  a 
protest  against  Pagan  licentiousness  ;  and 
Knox  fired  the  nests  that  the  crows  might 
“  flee  awa.” 

But  tliere  is  something  in  French  na- 
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ture  altogether  out  of  the  laws  of  human 
gravitation.  The  fires  of  the  late  Com¬ 
mune  revealed  a  new  bump  in  man’s 
skull.  One  wonders  what  men  like  Ferr6 
would  have  done  had  time  and  courage 
been  given  to  them ;  if  the  Louvre  had 
gone  with  the  Tuileries,  and  Notre  Dame 
with  the  Theatre  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
What  if  all  Paris  had  really  been  “  in 
ashes,”  and  what  if  it  had  been  the  Paris 
of  1814,  instead  of  that  of  1871  ?  There 
have  been  at  all  times  revolutions  in  the 
world,  mad  passions  let  loose  ;  the  dregs 
of  society  wrought  up  to  the  surface  ; 
Jack  Cade  in  London ;  Masaniello  in 
Naples :  but  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
])opulation  cutting  off  its  nose  to  spite  its 
own  face.  It  must,  at  all  events,  be  some¬ 
body  else’s  nose,  an  obnoxious  nose. 
The  Parisians  alone  wreaked  a  mad  spite 
upon  what  did  them  no  harm,  ui)on  what 
gave  them  no  offence. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  all  these 
peculiar  features  in  the  French  character 
to  understand  the  causes  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  they  did  in  Europe  on  their  first  re¬ 
volutionary  outbreak.  The  French  ride 
one  hobby  at  a  time,  and  they  ride  it  to 
death.  Their  first  instinct,  upon  gaining 
the  mastery  over  themselves,  was  centrali¬ 
zation.  They  were  out  of  conceit  with 
old  France,  so  they  turned  for  novelty  to 
ancient  Rome.  Rome  had  absorbed  the 
world ;  Paris  began  by  sucking  up  France  ; 
and  as  French  arms  crossed  the  frontiers, 
country  after  country  sank  into  the  same 
all-swallowing  whirli)ool.  • 

They  found  in  Italy  a  land  that  had  ex¬ 
celled  in  art.  They  determined  that  that 
artistic  pre-eminence  should  henceforth 
be  French  ;  and,  to  begin,  that  Italian 
art  should  be  made  French.  No  one 
could  have  better  seconded,  or  indeed 
anticipated  their  views,  than  the  young 
soldier  of  Fortune  who  led  the  way  across 
the  Alps.  It  will,  perhaps,  never  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sound  the  real  depths  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  mind.  Look  at  his  bust  by  Canova, 
at  Chatsworth,  and  there  is  something  in 
that  brow  that  prostrates  you  before  it  as 
before  a  Miltonian  Satan.  But  a  human 
mind  is  the  result  of  nature,  and  also  of 
culture,  and  no  one  has  ever  inquired 
with  sufficient  diligence  into  the  early 
readings  of  the  Cadet  of  the  school  of 
Brienne,  and  of  the  sub  lieutenant  of  ar¬ 
tillery  in  lodgings  over  tradesmen’s  shops 
in  provincial  towns.  Napoleon  partly  was 
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born,  partly  made  himself  a  sham  Roman 
in  a  sham  Rome.  He  knew  a  little  of 
ancient  Rome,  but  nothing  of  what  came 
after  it.  To  Christian  charity  and  knight¬ 
ly  truth  or  honor  he  was  an  utter  stranger. 
He  had  one  idol,  self ;  one  altar,  P'rance  ; 
and  the  altar  was  to  be  to  him  a  footstool 
to  the  throne.  He  stootl  upon  the  Alps 
where  Brennus  and  Hannibal,  Charle¬ 
magne,  Charles  VIII.,  and  so  many  other 
leaders  of  hosts  had  stood  before  him. 
Most  of  them  pointed  out  to  their  follow¬ 
ers  the  land  of  the  sun,  and  told  them  of 
the  genial  climate,  the  luscious  fruits,  the 
pleasures  that  awaited  them  as  the  re¬ 
ward  of  their  toil.  NajMjleon  spoke  of 
all  that,  and  of  something  besides.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Trench  had  made  their  way  into 
Italy,  her  wealth  was  emphatically  placed 
at  their  discretion.  “  Soldiers,”  cried  the 
great  bandit,  “  you  are  ill-fed  and  half- 
naked  ;  your  (lovernment  owes  you  much, 
and  gives  nothfng  ;  your  valor  and  endur¬ 
ance  do  you  honor,  but  bring  you  neither 
profit  nor  glory.  I  am  about  to  lead  you 
into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  world. 
You  will  find  there  great  cities  and  rich 
provinces.  You  will  find  there  glory 
and  riches.  Will  your  courage  fail  you  ?  ” 
It  is  seldom  that  soldiers,  and  esi)ecial- 
ly  hungry  soldiers,  require  exhortations  to 
make  themselves  at  home  in  an  invaded 
country.  Italy  was  no  foe  to  P’rance. 
The  Italians  had  not,  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  been  better  off  than  before  1 789  ; 
but  they  all  read  P’rench,  and  most  of 
them  believing  in  that  Millennium  of 
human  brotherhood  that  the  P'rench  Re¬ 
public  had  proclaimed,  looked  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  those  soldiers  as  to  the  com¬ 
ing  of  a  legion  of  delivering  angels. 
Austria  and,  at  her  suggestion.  Piedmont, 
were  up  in  arms  at  the  Alps.  The  other 
Italian  princes,  before  whom  the  head  of 
Louis  XVI.  had  been  rolled  in  defiance, 
had  joined  the  league  of  kings,  but  had 
scarcely  taken  the  field.  Venice  and 
Cenoa  were  neutral,  and  it  was  only  owing 
to  the  supineness  of  this  latter  Republic 
that  Bonaparte  found  a  loophole  in  the 
Alpine  armor  of  Italy,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  wealthiest  plains  of  the  world.  The 
thunder  of  his  victorious  cannon  at  Mon- 
tenotte  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Italian  princes,  who  all  sued  for 
peace.  Napoleon  had  soon  no  other 
enemy  than  the  Austrian  in  Italy.  The 
whole  nation  hailed  him  as  a  deliverer. 


In  most  districts,  and  especially  in  Mo¬ 
dena  and  Bologna,  Italian  revolutions 
paved  the  way  for  French  conriuest. 
I.iberty,  however,  is  not  to  be  had  with¬ 
out  being  paid  for,  and  the  understanding 
between  the  French  Directory  and  their 
general  was  that  the  I  talians  should  hand¬ 
somely  bleed  for  it.  “  The  Duke  of 
Parma,”  Bonaparte  writes,  “  will  make 
proposals  of  peace  to  you.  Keep  him  in 
play  till  I  make  him  pay  the  costs  of  the 
campaign.”  He  adds  that  at  first  he  had 
thought  of  mulcting  neutral  Genoa  to  the 
amount  of  three  millions.  But  he  had 
thought  better  of  it,  and  would  make  it 
fifteen.  The  general  was  at  first  induced 
to  punish  individual  acts  of  robbery,  wish¬ 
ing  to  reduce  looting  to  a  system  ;  but 
the  fellow-feeling  was  very  strong  upon 
him.  “  Poor  devils  !  ”  he  said,  “  they 
have  reached  the  promised  land,  and  they 
are  naturally  anxious  to  enjoy  it.  This 
fine  country,  guaranteed  from  pillage,  will 
afford  us  considerable  advantages.  The 
single  province  of  Mondovi  (a  mountain 
district)  will  have  to  pay  one  million.” 

Money  and  money’s  worth  as  much  as 
the  country  could  yield  ;  but  that  was  not 
enough.  It  is  difficult  to  know  into 
whose  head  the  notion  of  wounding  Italy 
to  the  heart  by  taking  her  great  handi¬ 
works  from  her  first  sprang  up.  But  at  an 
early  eix>ch  in  1796  the  Directory  sent 
the  following  instructions  :  “  If  the  Pojre 
makes  us  advances,  the  first  thing  required 
will  be  his  prayers.”  Then  ”  some  of 
Rome’s  beautiful  monuments,  her  statues, 
her  pictures,  her  medals,  her  libraries,  her, 
silver  Madonnas,  and  even  her  bells — all 
this  to  indemnify  us  for  the  costs  of  the 
visit  we  shall  have  paid  her.”  On  May 
I  St  Bonaparte  asks  for  a  list  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  statues,  and  antiquities  to  be  found 
at  Milan,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Bologna,  etc. 
On  the  6th  he  begs  that  three  or  four  cele¬ 
brated  artists  may  be  sent  to  him  to 
choose  what  is  suitable  to  “take”  and 
send  to  Paris.  The  Directory,  less  nice 
in  their  choice,  advise  that  “  nothing 
should  be  left  in  Italy  that  our  political 
situation  allows  us  to  carry  off,  and  which 
may  be  useful  to  us.”  A  wide  field  of 
oi>eration  was  thus  left  to  the  Republican 
general,  who  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself 
of  it.  Parma  had  to  pay  two  millions  in 
gold,  and  besides  horses,  cattle,  and  pro¬ 
visions  without  end,  twenty  pictures  at 
the  French  commissioner’s  choice,  among 
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which  San  Girolamo,  the  niasteq^iece  of 
Correggio,  which  the  poor  l^uke  offered  to 
ransom  at  one  million.  Milan,  so  loud  in 
her  greetings  to  her  deliverers,  had  to 
l)ay  twenty  millions,  besides  pictures, 
statues,  manuscripts,  and  also  machines, 
mathematical  instruments,  maps,  etc. — the 
“  etc.,’’  of  course,  left  to  the  commission¬ 
er’s  interpretation.  Monge  and  Berthollet 
were  employed  at  Pavia  “  enriching  our 
botanical  garden  and  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  were  thence  to  proceed  to 
Bologna  on  the  same  errand.”  Bonaparte 
requisitioned  all  the  best  horses  of  the 
wealthy  Milanese,  and  sent  one  hundred 
of  them  to  the  Directory  “  to  replace,”  as 
he  wrote,  “  the  indifferent  ones  you  now 
drive  in  your  carriages.” 

By  the  truce  of  Bologna,  and  the  ]>eace 
of  Tolentino,  the  Poi)e  had  also  to  deliver 
thirty  millions  in  gold  and  diamonds,  400 
horses,  as  many  mules,  oxen,  and  buffa¬ 
loes,  and  above  all  things,  one  hundred 
pictures,  busts,  vases,  statues,  etc.,  always 
at  the  plunderer’s  choice,  but  with  an  es¬ 
pecial  stipulation  for  a  bronze  bust  of  Ju¬ 
nius  Brutus,  and  a  marble  one  of  Marcus 
Brutus,  the  two  saints  to  which  the  French 
Republicanism  of  those  times  paid  espe¬ 
cial  worship. 

Rome,  however,  could  not  ho|)e  to  buy 
herself  off  at  so  low  a  price.  One  year 
later,  the  French  broke  into  the  city ;  they 
spirited  away  the  Pope;  overran  the  Vati¬ 
can  ;  took  all  the  furniture,  busts,  statues, 
cameos,  marbles,  columns,  and  even  locks, 
bars,  and  the  very  nails.  The  Quirinal 
^nd  Castel  Gandolfo  shared  the  same  fate, 
and  with  these  the  Cai)itol,  and  many  pri¬ 
vate  palaces  and  villas — those  of  .Mbani, 
Doria,  Chigi,  the  Braschi  palace,  and  that 
of  the  Cardinal  of  York,  were  either  par¬ 
tially  rifled  or  thoroughly  gutted.  The 
Sixtine  and  other  chaj)els  were  ]>lundered, 
and  a  vast  amount  of  church  plate,  most 
of  it  of  old  and  choice  workmanship, 
taken.  They  took  a  .Monstrance  from  St. 
Agnese,  which  was  j)rivate  property  of 
the  Doria  family,  worth  80,000  Roman 
crowns.  They  burnt  the  priests’  vest¬ 
ments  to  f et  at  the  gold  of  their  embroi¬ 
dery.  The  sacking  went  on  throughout 
Rome  and  the  provinces.  The  French 
soldiers  were  always  in  arrear  of  their 
pay,  if  paid  at  all ;  and  the  example  of 
their  officers  taught  them  to  help  them¬ 
selves  to  whatever  came  to  hand.  Along 
with  the  armies  there  came  swarms  of 
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camp  followers,  sutlers,  brokers,  hucksters, 
and  other  “professionals,”  always  ready 
to  rid  the  troops  of  their  heaviest  impedi¬ 
ments,  and  in  their  hands  all  went  to  i)Ot ; 
genius  was  rated  at  its  mere  worth  or 
weight  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thus  much 
that  was  taken  from  Italy  never  reached 
France.  All  this  havoc,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the 
Directory ;  tremendous  taxes  were  laid  on 
the  rich  :  Prince  Chigi  had  to  pay  200,000 
crowns;  Volpato,  a  print-seller,  12,000. 

But  even  more  melancholy  was  the  fate 
of  the  Venetian  provinces.  The  Republic 
had  never  been  at  war  with  France,  but 
France  had  broken  her  neutrality  as  she 
had  done  before  with  Cienoa ;  she  had 
stirred  up  the  democrats  in  the  country, 
fomented  disturbances,  moved  heaven  and 
earth  till  she  had  picked  a  quarrel  ;  then 
made  jieace,  and,  as  its  first  condition  im- 
|K)sed  the  usual  tax  of  twenty  pictures  and 
five  hundred  manuscripts then  violently 
broke  into  the  Monti  di  PiHh,  or  state 
loan  offices,  at  Verona  and  Vicenza,  tak¬ 
ing  from  that  of  Verona  alone  more  than 
fifty  millions  in  \)late  and  jewelry,  and 
much  pro\>erty  belonging  to  the  i)oor,  and 
sacked  the  devoted  city  for  eight  days, 
during  which  i)rivate  and  public  galleries, 
libraries,  museums,  and  churches  were  at 
the  ravagePs  discretion.  In  the  mean 
while  Na|>oleon  was  meditating  Campo 
Formio  and  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Aus- 
trix  Before  the  city  was  given  up  in¬ 
structions  came  from  Bonai)arte  in  a  few 
words  to  “  take  whatever  would  be  useful 
for  France  ;  all  that  was  in  Venetian  ports 
and  arsenals  for  Toulon  ;  all  that  was  in 
churches  or  palaces  for  Paris.”  Many 
churches  in  Venice  and  in  Verona  still 
bear  the  marks  of  French  rapacity.  The 
Doge’s  palace,  itself  a  museum  of  all  that 
was  beautiful  and  precious  in  works  of 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Italian  genius,  was 
stripj>ed  to  the  bare  walls  ;  all  the  best 
Titians  and  I'intorets,  the  works  of  Paul 
Veronese,  Bellini,  Mantegna,  and  Porde- 
none,  had  to  cross  the  mountains.  'I'he 
magnificent  private  collection  of  the  Bevi- 
lacqua  family  was  taken  away  bodily. 
The  same  fate  had  the  Muselli  and  Verita 
museums  in  that  city.  Gems  of  inestima¬ 
ble  value  were  lost,  among  jothers  the  fa¬ 
mous  cameo  of  the  yl'igean  Jupiter. 
Greek  and  Roman  medals  disappeared  ; 
with  them  the  splendid  collection  of  the 
.\ldine  editions ;  more  than  200  Greek 
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I.atin,  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  on  parch¬ 
ment,  paper,  and  silk  paper,  among  them 
two  very  i)recious  Arabic  MSS.  on  silk 
paper,  given  as  a  present  to  the  Republic 
by  Cardinal  Ilessarion  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  far  as  the  French  went,  the 
plunder  extended.  The  convent  libraries 
of  Treviso,  Padua,  Verona,  and  San  Da- 
niele  of  Friuli  were  ransacked ;  from  the 
last-named  they  took  eight  manuscripts 
anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
bronze  horses  of  Lysippus,  and  the  lions 
from  the  Pirieus,  were  among  the  spoils. 
200,000  setjuins,  the  property  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  Duke  of  Modena,  were  taken  from 
the  Austrian  Legation,  a  power  with  which 
France  was  then  treating  for  peace. 
Whatever  could  not,  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  departure,  be  removed,  was 
sold  on  the  spot  for  anything  it  would 
fetch  :  first  under  pretext  of  subsidizing 
the  Venetian  Republicans,  partisans  ’of 
France,  who  had  to  take  refuge  in  Lom¬ 
bardy  ;  and  when  these  indignantly  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  alms  out  of  the  ruin  of 
their  country,  without  any  further  pretext. 
What  could  neither  be  carried  away  nor 
find  purchasers  was  barbarously  broken 
up  or  mutilated.  There  is  something  in¬ 
explicable  and  incredible,  in  the  wanton 
ferocity  with  which  the  French  dealt  with 
Venice,  a  country  which  had  never 
wronged  them,  but  which  they  had  deeply 
WTongeil,  which  they  betrayed,  murdered, 
and  slandered  after  the  murder.  Serru- 
rier  burnt  the  Hucentaur  in  San  Giorgio, 
regardless  of  the  fine  old  carvings  which 
made  it  really  valuable,  to  get  at  the  i)al- 
try  gold  of  its  ornaments.  .Such  was  the 
farewell  of  the  “  Grande  Nation  ”  to  V'en- 
ice  j 

It  would  l)e  an  impracticable  and  hard¬ 
ly  a  profitable  task  to  enumerate  all  the 
deeds  of  spoliation  perpetrated  by  the 
armies  of  the  French  Directory  as  they 
extended  their  occupation  of  Italy  from 
town  to  town.  From  1796  to  1798  the 
soldier  had  the  country  at  his  own  discre¬ 
tion.  Bonaparte  made,  as  we  have  said, 
some  attempts  at  first  to  check  the  rai)a- 
citv  of  his  troop.s.  He  went  the  length  of 
Inflicting  punishment  in  cases  of  the  most 
flagrant  outrage.  But  he  was  not  without 
sympathy  for  them.  Italy  w’as  to  them 
the  land  of  promise  :  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  wish  to  enjoy  its  fruits ;  and 
if  he  was  under  necessity  to  interfere  with 
their  depredations,  it  was  only  because  he 


looked  upon  the  fine  country  as  a  cow  to 
be  milked  methodically  and  by  wholesale. 
But  for  the  rest,  French  commanders  and 
officers  of  all  ranks  gave  the  first  example 
of  insatiable  greed  ;  and  the  few  who  had 
conscience  and  honor  enough  to  deplore 
the  excesses  of  which  they  were  witnesses, 
and  either  threw  themselves  between  the 
plunderers  and  the  plundered  people,  or 
sent  remonstrances  to  the  home  authori¬ 
ties  at  Paris,  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of 
the  contpiered  or  “liberated”  land— such 
as  Sl  Cyr  in  Rome,  Villetard  in  Venice, 
and  Championnet  in  Naples — were  speed¬ 
ily  recalled,  and  men  less  influenced  by 
scruples  were  sent  to  take  their  places. 
With  respect  to  the  fine  arts,  already,  on 
the  day  on  which  the  peace  of  Tolentino 
was  signed,  (ieneral  Ik)naparte  was  able  to 
announce  to  the  Directory  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Artistic  and  Scientific  Com- 
tnission  —  Finette,  Barthclemi,  Moitte, 
Thourin,  Monge,  and  Berthollet — had  ad¬ 
mirably  actpiitted  themselves  of  their  task. 
'I'hey  made  a  rich  harvest  at  Ravenna, 
Rimini,  Pesaro,  Loreto,  and  Perugia  ;  and 
its  products  were  immediately  sent  off  to 
Paris.  Added  to  what  is  to  be  taken  at 
Rome,  the  (ieneral  concluded,  “  France 
would  thus  have  everything  beautiful  that 
there  was  in  Italy,  except  a  few  objects 
still  untouched  at  Turin  and  Naples." 
Much,  however,  went  to  Paris  that  could 
not  strictly  be  said  to  appertain  to  the 
domains  of  the  Beautiful.  At  Ix)reto,  on 
the  approach  of  the  French  troo|)s,  the 
treasures  of  the  famous  “  Holy  House  ” 
had  been  conveyed  to  Rome  by  the  Papal 
authorities.  But  the  invaders,  with  their 
generalissimo  at  their  head,  after  taking 
the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the 
shrine,  to  the  value  of  one  million,  laid 
hands  on  the  black  Madonna,  a  rudely 
carved  wooden  image,  utterly  worthless 
as  a  work  of  art,  but  deriving  all  its  inter¬ 
est  from  the  tradition  resj)ecting  its  au¬ 
thority — it  is  one  of  the  many  handiworks 
attributed  to  St.  Luke — and  the  endless 
wonders  it  had  for  ages  performed  in  be¬ 
half  of  its  worshippers.  The  image  ot 
Ixjreto  was  for  a  few  years  exhibited  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris,  as  a  “  de¬ 
funct  idol,”  and  was  only  restored  to  its 
altar  when  the  Concordat  of  1801  an¬ 
nounced  to  France  that  “  idolatry  ”  was 
again  to  be  the  fashion.  Had  General 
lionaparte  been  omnipresent  and  omnipo¬ 
tent,  he  would  probably  have  left  little 
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behind  ;  but  his  lieutenants  and  subalterns 
exceeded  even  him  in  rapacity,  and  were 
far  more  hasty,  more  indiscriminate  and 
destructive  in  their  proceedings.  VVe 
have  seen  that  the  direct  excesses  in 
Rome  and  Venice,  though  they  took  place 
by  Bonaparte’s  orders,  were  committed  in 
his  absence,  in  many  cases  by  men  who, 
though  not  more  ruthless,  were  more 
reckless  and  unsparing  than  himself. 

Between  1798  and  the  following  year, 
during  Bonaparte’s  absence  in  Egypt,  the 
French  lost  in  Italy  all  the  ground  the 
great  conqueror  had  won.  He  recovered 
it  at  Marengo  at  a  single  stroke  in  1800, 
and  by  that  time  having  attained  supreme 
power  in  France  as  First  Consul,  he  had 
already  conceived  the  scheme  of  that 
universal  monarchy  into  w’hich  the  lands 
beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Pyrenees,  w'ere  to  be  incorporated.  It 
was  then  that  his  crude  notions  about  an¬ 
cient  Rome  were  made  subservient  to  his 
boundless  aspirations.  From  the  Consu¬ 
late  to  the  Empire,  there  was,  in  his  mind, 
only  one  step.  The  dix-huit  Brumaire 
had  left  him  without  a  rival  or  a  partner 
of  his  power.  It  had  made  him  Caesar, 
and  from  that  time  it  was  not  merely 
France  but  Furo|)e  that  he  claimed  as  his 
domain.  Paris  was  to  be  the  Rome  of 
the  modern  world.  It  was  to  become 
the  museum  of  universal  genius,  to  bring 
together  into  one  vast  collection  all  that 
the  most  gifted  nations  had  ever  contri¬ 
buted  to  art  and  science,  and,  besides,  all 
that  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  various 
States  had  laid  up  as  monuments  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  annals  of  the  past.  In  other 
words,  there  was  to  be  only  one  gallery  of 
picture  and  sculpture,  only  one  museum 
of  antiquity  and  science,  and  only  one 
archive — and  all  that  in  Paris.  It  was 
not  long  before  Napoleon  perceived  that 
he  had  been  in  too  great  a  hurr)-  at  Tolen- 
tino,  when  he  declared  that  whatever 
was  worth  taking  in  Italy  w’as  already 
taken.  The  rifling  of  museums  and  gal¬ 
leries,  of  churches  and  convents,  went  on 
throughout  the  Napoleonic  period.  At 
Naples  France  claimed,  no  one  knows  on 
what  right,  all  the  splendid  heritage  of  the 
Famese.  At  Florence  a  violent  hand 
was  laid  on  the  galleries  on  the  ground 
that  the  Grand  Duke  had,  when  he  quit¬ 
ted  his  capital,  with  the  permission  of  the 
French,  and  by  a  convention  with  them, 
removed  with  him  a  few  gems  from  the 
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collection  in  the  Pitti  palace.  The  pre¬ 
text  was  that  France  would  henceforth 
“  provide  against  the  chance  of  any  art- 
treasures  falling  into  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,”  precisely  as  at  Venice,  at  the 
moment  of  delivering  the ’doomed  city 
into  the  hands  of  Austria,  she  had  robbed, 
burnt,  or  otherwise  destroyed  whatever 
there  was  in  the  arsenal  or  the  harbor, 
lest  Venetian  ships  and  stores  should 
enable  the  German  emperor  to  construct 
a  fleet. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  on  the  ravaged  population  by 
this  long-continued  and  systematic  work 
of  unprecedented  vandalism.  Italy  had. 
been  overrun  by  foreign  armies  for  many 
centuries.  After  a  brief  respite  during 
the  era  of  the  Republic  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  country  had  become  the  battle¬ 
field  of  all  nations,  and  had  passed  suc¬ 
cessively  into  the  possession  of  almost  all 
of  thenj.  But  the  right  of  conquest  had 
never  been  exercised  at  the  exi)ense  of 
Italian  genius.  The  French  themselves 
had  under  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.,  and 
Francis  I.,  come  into  Italy  as  little  better 
than  barbarians  :  their  brains  had  caught 
fire  at  the  sight  of  all  that  southern  beauty 
and  magnificence  ;  the  last  named  mon¬ 
arch  made  his  palace  a  home  to  Italian 
artists,  but  he  showed  as  much  veneration 
as  love  for  Italian  art.  In  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  most  bigoted  and  im¬ 
provident,  and  of  the  Germans,  the  most 
harsh  and  unsympathetic  of  rulers.  Art 
had  suffered  no  outrage.  Centuries  had 
elapsed  since  pictures  or  statues  had 
come  in  as  spoils  in*  the  train  of  victorious 
armies.  The  Venetians  and  other  Ital¬ 
ians  had  brought  home  the  stu|)endous 
works  of  the  fiast ;  among  others  those 
bronze  horses  from  the  Bosphorus,  and 
those  lions  from  the  Piraeus,  of  which  they 
were  in  their  turn  robbed  by  the  French.* 
But  those  were  deeds  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  Italians  were  the  last  of  the 
Europeans  who  fell  back  from  the  East 
before  the  tide  of  Mahomedan  invasion. 
They  knew  that  only  what  they  took 
could  be  saved  ;  that  what  remained  be¬ 
hind  would  perish  either  through  the  vio¬ 
lence  or  the  neglect  of  the  Moslem.  It 

*  In  the  darkest  Middle  A)^,  during  the  wars 
between  Venice  and  Genoa,  it  is  on  record  that 
Doria,  Master  of  the  I.agoons  vowed  that  he 
would  “bridle”  the  horses  of  St.  Mark,  but  he 
never  thought  of  stealing  them. 
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was  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Greek  and  other 
Levantine  jKjpuIations,  that  these  trea¬ 
sures  were  shipped  off  to  the  West. 
Greek  artists  and  scholars  migrated  to 
Italy,  together  with  their  art  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Had  not  Italy  been  prepared  for 
their  reception  by  her  advanced  culture, 
the  relics  of  Greek  learning,  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  Greek  genius,  would  have  found 
nowhere  a  resting-place.  But  far  different 
were  the  conditions  of  Italy  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Italians 
have  at  all  times  carried  their  love  of  the 
Beautiful  to  a  fault  Art,  on  its  re-awak¬ 
ening,  was  by  them  associated  with  relig¬ 
ion.  The  noblest  masterpieces  were  till 
eighty  years  ago  safely  deposited  in  the 
churches  where  some  of  them  had  been 
conveyed  in  solemn  procession  by  the 
pious  population.  The  fame  of  their 
artists  was  a  subject  of  domestic  pride  to 
the  Italian  cities.  Almost  every  one  of 
those  old  masters  is  at  home  in  some 
locality  of  his  own — Correggio  in  Parma, 
Guido  in  Bologna,  Perugino  in  the  town 
of  which  he  bears  the  name.  Not  to  have 
stopped  at  the  painter’s  favored  spot  was 
to  be  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  real 
manner  and  power.  Hence  the  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  many  of  those  didl, 
decayed.  Tuscan,  Lombard,  and  yKmilian 
communities  among  which  a  civilized 
stranger  loved  to  linger.  Hence  one  of 
the  main  attractions  by  which  Italy  was 
endeared  to  her  visitors  above  all  other 
European  regions.  And  the  day  liad  now 
come  in  which  that  poor  boast  of  Art  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  Italians  ;  in  which 
all  that  was  valuable  and  portable  was  to 
be  carried  across  the  Alps— carried  away 
not  by  an  enemy  making  good  his  right  of 
conquest,  but  by  a  friend  inaugurating  the 
era  of  liberty,  proclaiming  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  nations,  and  laying  claims 
to  the  most  advanced  civilization.  The 
infatuation  of  the  Italian  people  for  their 
liberators  exceeded  all  limits,  and  at  first 
there  were  among  the  most  ardent  repub¬ 
licans  men  who  looked  upon  their  spoli¬ 
ators  with  something  like  indulgence.  It 
was  natural,  after  all,  they  urged,  that  Art 
should  in  a  free  age  be  used  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  freedom,  as  in  pious  times  it  lent 
its  loftiest  charms  to  religion.  It  was  the 
claim  of  the  Brave  to  the  Fair.  Italy  was 
rich  enough  in  canvas  and  marble  to  be 
able  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  her  skill 


to  a  deserving  sister.  Her  hand  would 
not  for  all  that  forget  its  cunning,  and  it 
would  always  be  in  the  power  of  living 
artists  to  fill  up  the  void  that  French 
greed  for  the  old  masters  might  create 
behind  the  main  altars  of  Italian  churches 
or  on  the  walls  of  Italian  mansions. 
Others  again,  with  heads  filled  with  mock 
heroic  notions  of  Roman  or  even  Spartan 
stoicism,  declared  that  the  loss  of  those 
artistic  “baubles”  was  to  be  accounted 
gain  to  Italy  :  that  the  Italians  had  too 
long  been  held  in  just  contempt  by  their 
neighbors  as  “mere  daubers  and  fiddlers,” 
and  that  the  removal  of  their  enervating 
gewgaws  would  best  foster  among  them 
those  stern,  manly  Republican  virtues 
which  might  fit  them  for  companionship 
with  the  generous  nation  that  summoned 
them  to  a  new  existence.  The  work  of 
depredation  went,  however,  beyond  the 
endurance  even  of  these  stout  believers, 
and  the  indignation  of  the  trodden  people 
knew  no  limits  at  the  sight  of  the  irrepar¬ 
able  losses  caused  by  the  wanton  reck¬ 
lessness  and  the  awful  disorder  with  which 
the  spoliation  was  accomplished.  The 
thought  that  what  made  Italy  so  much 
poorer  made,  after  all,  France  no  richer — 
that  so  large  a  part  of  what  was  to  be  only 
stolen  was  hopelessly  destroyed — wrung 
every  patriotic  heart.  In  many  instances 
conspicuous  citizens,  aggravated  at  the 
havoc  made  by  the  brutal  soldiery  among 
the  treasures  of  their  art-repositories,  vol¬ 
unteered  their  aid  in  the  removal — so  of¬ 
fering,  like  the  real  mother  before  Solo¬ 
mon’s  judgment  seat,  to  give  up  her  own 
child  rather  than  have  it  hewn  asunder. 
Their  help  was  not  always  accepted  ;  but 
again,  in  some  cases,  it  was  tyrannically 
enforced.  By  a  decree  of  the  Directory 
an  agent  was  appointed  who  should  follow 
the  French  armies  in  Italy  to  “  extract  ” 
and  despatch  to  France  such  objects  of 
art,  science,  etc.,  as  might  be  found  in  the 
“  conquered  towns,”  independently  of  the 
objects  of  art  already  ceded  by  the  Italian 
Powers  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  peace 
and  suspensions  of  hostilities  contracted 
with  the  Annies  of  the  Republic.  By  a 
clause  in  the  decree,  whenever  the  French 
military  authorities  were  unable  to  provide 
their  agent  with  the  means  necessary  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  “  projierty,”  the 
said  agent  was  authorized  to  requisition 
horses  and  carriages  from  the  towns  in 
which  these  “extractions”  should  take 
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place.  There  is  only  too  much  evidence 
that  the  agent  availed  himself  of  the  i)Ow- 
er  thus  conferred  upon  him  without  stint. 
But  even  by  lending  a  hand,  either  volun¬ 
tarily  or  by  compulsion,  the  Italians  failed 
to  save  from  the  wreck  a  large  proportion 
of  the  art-treasure  which  the  pioneers  of 
civilization  who  called  them  to  liberty 
were  conveying  into  captivity.  At  times, 
the  surprise  of  the  pillaged  population  ev¬ 
idently  threatened  to  give  way  to  indigna¬ 
tion.  It  is  on  record  that  at  Venice  and 
throughout  the  towns  of  Venetia  the  spoil¬ 
ers  could  not  do  their  work  without  the 
protection  of  a  formidable  array  of  bayo¬ 
nets.  At  Florence,  among  a  gentler  and 
more  quick-witted  people,  popular  dis¬ 
pleasure  found  its  vent  in  bitter  taunts 
and  jeers.  French  superior  officers  who 
stood  wrapt  in  admiration  before  (liotto’s 
elegant  belfry,  were  asked  by  the  street 
urchins  whether  “  they  were  meditating 
how  they  could  pack  up  the  Campanile  in 
their  military  vans?”  And  wiiliin  the 
Uffizi  (lallery,  as  the  Venus  de  Medici 
was  being  taken  down  from  her  jiedestal, 
together  with  Raphaels  and  Titians,  pre¬ 
paratory  for  her  journey  to  the  North,  the 
old  conservator  to  whom  that  precious 
marble  had  been  an  object  of  worship  for 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  was  so  overcome 
as  to  burst  into  tears  :  whereujxjn  one  of 
the  sneering  Frenchmen,  affecting  to  con¬ 
sole  him,  observed  that  “the  dear  goddess 
was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied,  as  she  was 
only  going  to  Paris,  where  the  Belvedere 
Apollo  was  already  among  the  recent  ar¬ 
rivals,  and  where  preparations  would  soon 
be  made  to  marry  the  Roman  to  the  Flor¬ 
entine  statue.”  The  sorrow  of  the  con¬ 
servator  was  turned  to  rage,  as  he  retorted, 
“  Marry  the  statues  as  much  as  you  like  : 
out  of  such  a  union  in  your  country  there 
will  never  be  issue.”  The  old  man  meant 
that  all  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  in  the  world  would  never  make 
the  French  a  nation  of  sculptors. 

For,  after  all,  what  could  be  the  object 
or  the  pretext  for  all  these  wholesale 
robberies  ?  “  Leave  nothing  behind  of 

what  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  us.”  Such 
were  the  general  instructions ;  such  the 
invariable  rule  and  practice.  Hut  when 
France  had  taken  all  that  could  be  taken, 
what  was  she  to  do  with  it?  All  Italian 
art  was  already  in  her  |>ossession  ;  and, 
as  far  as  her  victories  extended,  the  gal  • 
leries  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  of  Dres- 
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den  and  Munich,  of  Madrid  and  Seville, 
were  made  to  atld  their  tribute  to  the  vast 
mass  of  spoils  with  which  the  1  .ouvre  was 
encumbered.  Paris  was  the  world’s  mu¬ 
seum  ;  w’as  it  likely  to  become  the  world’s 
school  of  art?  I’he  First  Empire  was, 
perhaps,  the  epoch  in  France  in  which 
genius  and  taste  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.* 
The  nation  had  as  little  leisure  for  thought 
or  feeling  as  its  restless  niler ;  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
period  was  the  apparent  indifference  with 
which  the  French  looked  on  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  all  that  immense  artistic  treas¬ 
ure.  Beyond  a  little  flourish  of  gratified 
vanity,  there  is,  at  least,  no  evulende  of 
any  great  enthusiasm  evinced  by  the  Pa¬ 
risians  at  the  appearance  of  their  new  ac¬ 
quisitions  ;  no  evidence  of  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  fre(juency  of  visitors  at  the  Louvre, 
not  even  from  mere  motives  of  curiosity. 
It  may  be  suggested  that  the  i)0|)ular 
apathy  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  varied 
vicissitudes  of  those  stirring  times ;  that 
the  Empire  had  toiled  not  for  its  own 
generation,  but  for  after  ages  ;  that  what 
its  short  iieriod  had  devoured  would  re¬ 
main  for  the  digestion  of  future  epochs ; 
so  that  the  issue  to  be  expected  from  the 
intermarriage  of  all  the  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern  schools  in  Paris  would  eventually  be 
a  French  school  combining  the  merits, 
and  eclipsing  the  achievements,  of  all  ages 
and  countries. 

But  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
even  if  France  had  been  able  to  retain 
j>ermanent  jwssession  of  her  ill-gotten 
goods,  this  sublime  conceit  of  national 
selfishness  could  ever  have  been  realized. 
Art  is  not  to  be  more  easily  trans|)lanted 
than  literature :  genius  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  a  matter  of  soil  and  climate  ;  it 
chooses  its  own  time  and  jilace  for  its  pe¬ 
culiar  development ;  it  takes  its  own 
growth  regardless  of  culture,  rebellious 
against  the  shelter  and  restraint  of  the 
forcing  house.  All  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  in  the  world  would  never  have 


•  M.  Jules  Janin  said  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy:  "On  ne  savait  plus  gudre 
parmi  nous  les  noms  des  grands  pontes.  On  etlt 
dit  qu’Homjre  et  Virgile  ctaient  morts  tout 
entiers ;  Ath6nes  et  Rome  ^taieht  tout  au  plus  un 
souvenir."  Yet  that  was  the  age  of  mock  Bru- 
tuses  and  Caesars,  of  Plebiscites  and  Senatus-  Con- 
suites,  and  of  all  that  hodge-podge  of  pseudo- Ro¬ 
man  institutions  which  have  since  be«  made  to 
cloak  with  grand  words  the  hideousness  and  repul- 
siveness  of  Napoleonic  des]x>tism. 
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made  of  Shakespeare  a  Homer  ;  nor  could 
many  years’  contemplation  of  the  Madon¬ 
na  di  San  Sisto  have  made  of  Jacques 
Louis  David  a  Raphael.  In  Italy  itself 
it  has  been  found  that  too  intense  a  rever¬ 
ence  for  ancient  art  is  as  apt  to  stunt  and 
crij)ple  modem  art  as  to  mature  it.  Ad¬ 
miration  begets  imitation  ;  manner  is  tak¬ 
en  for  law ;  religion  degenerates  into 
sui>erstition ;  and  with  the  rise  of  acade¬ 
mies  the  decline  of  creative  power  too 
generally  sets  in.  Roth  before  and  after 
the  first  Republic  and  Empire  France  had 
artistic  as  well  as  literary  instincts  of  her 
own  ;  but  it  may  be  freely  asserted  that 
the  bane  of  FVench  genius  in  all  its  efforts 
has  been  its  exaggerated  worship  of  what 
it  considered  classicism. 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that 
neither  Bonaparte  nor  the  officers  in  his 
suite  gave  themselves  much  thought  about 
the  remote  results  of  their  brigand  exploits. 
They  plundered  for  plunder’s  sake  ;  a  kind 
of  thievish  monomania  seemed  to  have 
seized  those  lawless  warriors  ;  and  the  de¬ 
moralization  had,  at  a  very  early  period, 
reached  the  lowest  ranks.  The  charming 
pages  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  describe  the 
eagerness  with  which  men  and  women 
from  the  quietest  and  most  unsophisticat¬ 
ed  districts,  set  out  in  quest  of  adventure 
in  the  train  of  the  armies,  under  some 
vague  impression  that  the  world  was  the 
oyster  which  the  soldier’s  sword  was  to 
open  for  them ;  they  went  forth,  they 
rambled  far  and  wide,  and  came  back  to 
startle  their  families  and  friends  with  the 
display  of  toys  and  trinkets  of  which  they 
often  could  tell  neither  the  use  nor  the 
value,  and  when  reproached  for  dishon¬ 
esty,  they  claimed  it  as  a  merit  that  they 
had  rifled  a  mere  “/aj  de  Pretres  et  d'Ar- 
istocrates,”  and  mulcted  a  stolid  people 
who  “  even  so  many  years  after  the  inroad 
of  their  armies  could  not  yet  utter  one 
word  of  intelligible  French.” 

As  to  Napoleon  himself  he  pleaded  pa¬ 
triotism  in  justification  of  brigandage  ;  and 
whatever  fault  might  be  found  with  all  the 
other  acts  of  his  reign,  in  tjie  mere  spolia¬ 
tion  of  inoffensive  neighbors,  he  could  re¬ 
ly  on  the  complicity  of  the  French  people. 
A  whole  age  had  to  pass  before  a  few  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  I.anfreyand  Erckmann-Chatri¬ 
an  stamp  dared  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  outraged  nations.  But  at  the  dawn  of 
the  nineteenth  century  all  France  acted 
upon  one  impulse.  'I'he  great  point'was 


how  Paris  could  be  made  everything  and 
the  world  nothing.  The  idea  of  sinking 
Rome  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  “chef lieu” 
of  a  French  department  might  have  shock¬ 
ed  a  very  Brennus ;  but  it  had  nothing  to 
deter  the  “  Brutuses  ”  and  “  CjEsars,”  who, 
as  Botta  writes,  “  profaned  churches,  rob¬ 
bed  sacred  treasures,  pilfered  oil  paintings, 
damaged  frescoes,  and  destroyed  the  or¬ 
naments  they  could  not  remove.”  As 
Paris  was  the  museum,  so  it  was  to  become 
the  archive  of  the  world.  After  the  peace 
of  Schonbrunn,  all  the  records  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  (lerman  Empire  wefe  made 
to  travel  from  Vienna  to  Paris.  They  fill¬ 
ed  altogether  3,139  cases,  and  the  trans¬ 
port  cost  4oo,ooof.  The  archives  of  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland,  those  of  St.  Mark  and 
the  Vatican,  had  gone  before.  At  Siman- 
cas,  in  Spain,  the  men  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  Emperor  Najxileon’s  de¬ 
crees  .sent  word  that  the  papers  to  be  “  en- 
’’would  recpure  12,000  carts  for  their 
conveyance.  'I’he  work  in.  this  quarter, 
however,  began  too  late,  and  was  intenupt- 
ed  by  the  aclvance  of  the  English,  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  Spanish  armies  ere  it  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  far.  I’he  plunderers  were 
almost  caught  in  flagrante,  and,  in  the 
harum-scarum  of  their  precipitate  retreat, 
they  did  almost  greater  mischief  than,  per¬ 
haps,  they  would  have  done  had  their 
work  been  suffered  to  proceed  undisturb¬ 
ed.  For  “  the  presence  during  four  years 
of  a  garrison  in  the  castle,”  says  M.  (la- 
chard  in  his  account  of  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  published  in  1848,  “  and  the 
free  access  of  the  soldiers  to  all  its  ajiart- 
ments,  threw  the  i>apers  into  the  greatest 
confusion,  and  caused  the  most  serious 
losses ;  nor  was  this  all,  for,  after  the 
flight  of  the  French,  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighborhood  rushed  in  ;  they  tore  open 
the  parchments,  broke  the  strings,  and 
made  confusion  worse  confounded.” 
Again,  when  Spain  claimed  her  own  at 
Paris,  in  1815,  she  vainly  applied  for 
many  of  those  Simancas  documents,  the 
French  retaining  them  as  their  own,  under 
pretence  of  their  appertaining,  “  more  or 
less,”  to  the  affairs  of  Burgundy  and  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  though  many  of  the  deeds  thus 
wrongfully  withheld  consisted  of  treaties 
concluded  by  Spain  with  France,  or  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Court  of  Madrid 
with  its  ambassadors  in  the  same  country. 
They  did  not  say  on  what  grounds  they 
retained  the  corresjxjndence  of  Charles  V. 
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and  Philip  II.  with  the  Viceroys  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  and  the  despatches  addressed  to  this 
last  Sovereign  and  his  successor  by  their 
ambassadors  at  Venice. 

As  there  was  to  be  in  Europe  only 
French  art,  so  there  was  only  to  be  a 
French  version  of  history.  Men  as  unbi¬ 
assed  as  Count  Dam,  as  unprejudiced  as 
M.  Thiers,  were  to  have  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  memorials  of  the  past.  Of  such 
events  as  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  or  the 
negotiation  of  the  Spanish  marriages  there 
should  be  only  one  official  account,  and 
that  should  come  from  a  people  whose 
streets  go  by  ten  different  names  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  a  i)eople  who  flatter 
themselves  that  they  can  blot  out  memo¬ 
ries  when  they  pull  down  monuments. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
papers  taken  from  all  Italy,  .Austria,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  Netherlands  were  of  as  lit¬ 
tle  profit  to  France  as  those  for  which 
Simancas  was  ransacked.  French  Com¬ 
missions  charged  with  examining  iLnd  ar¬ 
ranging  that  vast  farrago  of  heterogeneous 
documents  were  appointed  at  various 
times  ;  but  their  work,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  stopped  short  with  the  great  crash 
of  1814,  and  the  melancholy  result  was 
the  hopeless  misplacement  and  dispersion 
of  precious  memorials,  and  the  fraudulent 
or  forcible  retention  of  ill-gotten  goods  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  which  had  been 
bound  to  restitution.  The  incomparable 
collection  of  diplomatic  reports  or  “  rela¬ 
tions”  which  Venice  had  treasured  up 
with  the  greatest  care  from  the  earliest 
dates  of  its  Republic,  and  which  has  caus¬ 
ed  the  revision  of  almost  every  page  of 
Eurojiean  history,  went  asunder  from  the 
very  moment  the  French  laid  their  hands 
ujxm  it  in  1797,  and  its  fragments  had  to 
be  picked  up  here  and  there  with  a  toil 
and  diligence  only  rewarded  with  partial 
success.  As  with  papers,  so  with  pictures 
and  statues.  They  were  handled  as  stolen 
goods,  and  valued  for  what  they  cost. 
France  was  never  fully  aware  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  of  art  which  liad  come  to  her 
from  every  corner  of  the  tributary  world. 
Many  of  the  cases  lay  for  years  in  store¬ 
rooms  and  cellars,  and  went  back  unopen¬ 
ed  as  they  had  come.  Even  of  what  had 
been  publicly  taken  much  was  privately 
abstracted,  and  we  have  seen  that  most 
of  those  who  marched  with  or  after  the 
French  armies  did  not  suffer  their  zeal  in 
their  country’s  service  to  interfere  with  a 
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little  business  on  their  own  account.  In 
Spain,  for  instance,  Napoleon’s  Marshals 
took  the  lion’s  share  for  themselves,  and 
Soult  laid  hold  of  a  few  Murillos,  for  one 
of  which  France  afterwards  paid  25,000/., 
and  which  Spain  would  gladly  buy  back  at 
twice  the  price. 

A  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  all  feel¬ 
ings  of  justice  had  by  that  long  age  of  vio¬ 
lence  been  blunted  throughout  Europe  may 
be  found  in  the  indifference  with  which 
the  Allies  of  1814  had  suffered  vanquished 
France  to  keep  all  the  spoils  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  nations.  By  the  first  Treaty  of 
Paris,  as  M.  Thiers  says,  “  Nous  conser- 
vions  les  immenses  richesses  en  objets 
d’.Art  acijuises  au  prix  de  notre  sang.” 
The  patriotic  historian  attributes  that 
forbearance  to  fear ;  and,  certainly,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  plundered 
people  would  ever  have  come  by  their 
own  had  Napoloen  never  broken  fiom 
the  Isle  of  Elba.  But  as  the  Allies  had 
again  to  find  their  ways  to  Paris,  they 
stipulated  in  the  second  Treaty  dated 
from  that  city,  that  whatever  France  had 
ever  got  by  victory  she  should  now  lose 
by  defeat.  The  thing  was,  of  course, 
easier  said  than  done,  and  it  is  {lossible 
that  no  very  great  zeal  was  displayed  in 
the  execution  of  the  convention,  especially 
by  those  among  the  contracting  parties 
who  had  no  direct  interest  in  it.  Poor 
Italy  was  only  represented  by  Austria  and 
by  Princes  who  looked  upon  their  subjects 
as  no  better  than  febels,  and  who  had 
to  struggle  against  the  lingering  vestiges 
of  those  French  sympathies  which  had 
powerfully  contributed  to  hurl  them  from 
the  throne.  At  all  events,  the  demands 
of  the  commissioners  sent  from  the  rav¬ 
aged  countries  to  recover  the  plunder 
were  in  a  thousand  instances  met  with 
blank  denial,  w'ith  arrogant  resistance, 
with  evasion  or  subterfuge.  No  doubt 
such  a  picture  had  been  taken  from  Italy ; 
but  it  could  not  be  proved  that  it  had 
ever  reached  France.  It  had  somehow 
disappeared  half  way  :  it  was  hidden  some¬ 
where  in  that  huge  limbo  where  unpacked 
cases  lay  still  pell-mell,  mountain  high. 
And  when  the  day  of  keen  search  was  over, 
the  stolen  property  came  forth  from  its 
lurking-places,  and  was  laid  out  unblush- 
ingly  and  conspicuously  : — here  the  mar¬ 
ble  Gladiator  that  ought  to  be  back  on 
its  pedestal  in  the  Borghese  Garden,  near 
Rome — there  the  panels  of  the  grand 
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Mantegna  picture,  only  part  of  which  is 
now  to  be  seen  above  the  desecrated 
main  altar  of  St.  Zeno  at  V erona. 

Even  of  what  was  rescued  not  a  little 
still  bears  evidence  of  the  indignities  to 
which  it  had  to  submit  during  those  years 
of  Gallic  captivity.  There  are  Correg¬ 
gios  and  Caraccis  at  Parma  still  seamed 
by  the  cracks  caused  by  the  large  canvas 
being  folded  up  by  rough  soldiers  to  fit  it 
to  the  size  of  their  vans.  Of  fragments 
of  marbles  broken  on  their  way  to  Paris 
and  back  the  Vatican  and  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico  could  muster  large  heaps.  Ikit 
French  restoration  was  even  more  fatal 
than  French  damage.  The  Madonna 
della  Seggiola  had,  on  its  return  to  Flor¬ 
ence,  to  be  covered  with  glass  to  throw  a 
film  over  the  opac^ue  white  with  which  it 
had  been  plastered  over  in  Paris,  so  as  in 
some  manner  to  disguise  and  soften  it. 
And  Senor  Madrazo,  the  conservator  of 
the  Madrid  Gallery,  when  the  brick  dust 
with  which  the  “  Spasimo  di  Sicilia  ”  is  all 
daubed  over  is  i)ointcd  out  to  him,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  disfigurement  of  that  and 
other  masterpieces  in  the  same  collection 
is  the  result  of  the  treatment  the  pictures 
of  Spain  met  with  at  the  hands  of  their 
French  captors.  That  the  French  should 
leave  well  alone,  that  they  should  not  think 
they  knew  better  than  the  Italians  or  the 
Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was 


not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  :  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  Madonna  del 
Cardellino  did  not  go  back  to  her  country 
graced  with  a  chignon,  or  that  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo  was  not  '■'‘coiffi  d  la 
Brutus."  Time  was  not  allowed  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  whether,  after  so 
so  many  years’  spoliation,  French  art  was 
to  be  modifietf  by  its  imported  treas¬ 
ures,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  world’s  art  that  was  to  be  Frenchified  ; 
for  the  instinct  of  French  genius  is 
fashion,  and  art  aims  at  eternity.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  Na]>oleon  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  stolen  works  in  the  Louvre,  and 
some  of  the  bystanders  dwelt  with  rapture 
on  the  “  immortal  ”  character  of  those  pro¬ 
ductions,  he  turned  shar])ly  round,  and  ask¬ 
ed,  “  how  long  that  painted  canvas  would 
endure.”  And,  being  answered  that  with 
care  it  could  be  preserved  for  five  hundred 
years  to  come,  he  observed  contemptu¬ 
ously  “  C’est  line  belle  immortalit6.” 
Whether  even  that  poor  “immortality” 
could  have  been  secured  for  captive  Art 
in  French  hands  we  may  be  allowed  to 
doubt :  for — terrible  to  think  of — had  the 
Commune  been  less  discordant  and  irres¬ 
olute,  whatever  either  French  genius  had 
ever  produced  or  French  “valor”  plun¬ 
dered,  would  eqully  have  gone  to  feed  the 
blaze  of  the  great  Paris  bonfire  in  May, 
1871 


Revue  det  Deux  Mondet. 

A  FRENCHMAN’S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  A  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY 

DAYS. 

[Trantlattd  frr  tk*  Ecuktic.) 

(CoBclusion.) 


IV. 

We  were  only  one  degree  from  the 
Equator.  After  touching  port  at  Pulo 
Penang,  we  distinguish,  not  far  off,  the 
coast  of  Malay,  and  the  great  island  of 
Sumatra.  One  morning  we  went  close  in¬ 
to  the  shore,  and  1  could  distinguish  some 
Malays  running  about  on  the  beach  ;  they 
were  naked,  brawny  great  fellows,  dark- 
skinned  and  fierce-looking.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  our  nearness  to  them,  they  did  not 
deign  to  look  at  the  steamer. 

“  At  last,  here  is  an  island  which  is  not 
English  1”  my  young  Yankee  friend  ex¬ 
claimed  with  delight.  1  cannot  help  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  I  was  as  much  pleased 
with  this  remark  as  he  was  himself. 


The  Celebes  1  slands,  a  part  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra  and  Java,  belong  to  Holland,  and 
the  Dutch,  until  now,  have  derived  from 
Java  a  magnificent  revenue  ;  I  say  until 
now,  because  the  Dutch  rule  is  threatened 
with  ruin.  In  1857  the  Netherland  Col¬ 
onies  yielded  41  millions  of  florins,  but 
since  that  time  the  increase  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  steadily  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  Minis’ter  Wale  has  lately  made 
requisition  for  ;^io,ooo  sterling  to  make 
up  the  colonial  deficit.  P'or  all  that,  the 
natives  of  Java  do  not  even  own  the  soil ; 
they  are  ordered  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
harvests  are  appraised  and  taxed  by  agents 
appointed  from  Holland.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  little  country  which  holds 
sway  over  these  incomparably  rich  islands 
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has  never  taken  any  interest  in  them,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  source  of  revenue  ;  it  has  taken 
good  care  not  to  civilize  or  instruct  the 
natives,  or  to  improve  their  moral  condi¬ 
tion. 

The  landing  at  Singapore,  nine  days 
after  leaving  Ceylon,  is  full  of  life.  The 
stir  which  it  makes  in  the  old  town  and  at 
New-Harbor,  the  evening  ride  or  drive 
along  the  shore,  the  excursions  over  the 
island  with  its  marvellous  vegetation,  and 
the  visits  to  the  Malay  and  Chinese  quar¬ 
ters,  altogether  make  the  time  allotted  to 
this  place  pass  very  rapidly.  In  this 
crowd  of  haughty  Malays,  bustling  and 
noisy  Chinese,  phlegmatic  Englishmen, 
proud  and  taciturn  Spaniards,  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  Frenchmen,  who  here,  I  find,  are  a  set 
of  idlers  and  adventurers,  an  astonishing 
thing,  is  the  seeming  absence  of  what  in 
France  we  call  the  authorities.  Liberty 
is  here  unrestrained  and  complete  ;  it  has 
made  this  island  one  of  the  richest  store¬ 
houses  in  the  world,  and,  thanks  to  an  ab¬ 
solute  franchise,  Singapore,  instead  of  de¬ 
clining  like  Java,  or  being  dead  and-alive 
like  Saignon,  is  becoming  each  day  richer 
and  richer.  If  the  expediency  could  have 
been  foreseen  of  making  Cochin  China — 
which,  alas  !  is  only  looked  uj)on  in  France 
as  a  strategic  point — the  granary  of  the  far 
East,  there  might  have  been  established 
there,  from  the  time  of  its  conquest,  that 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  and 
that  i>ersonal  liberty  which  the  English 
have  the  good  sense  to  proclaim  whenever 
a  rival  colony  is  planted  close  by  one  of 
their  own.  'I'hings  are  looking  this  way, 
but  it  is  almost  too  late  ;  moreover,  as  long 
as  our  French  colonies  are  governed  by 
sailors  and  generals,  they  can  only  be 
considered  as  remote  garrisons,  where 
marines  and  seamen  are  sent  to  languish 
and  die. 

The  first  night  I  spent  at  the  hotel 
Dutronquois,  as  the  weather  was  intolera¬ 
bly  hot  and  as  my  lodging  was  upon  the 
ground  floor,  I  took  my  .light  rattan  bed 
out  into  the  middle  of  a  garden.  Waking 
up  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  saw, 
creeping  among  the  sanded  paths,  about 
thirty  adders.  The  moonlight  was  bright 
as  mid-day,  and  for  a  moment  I  watched 
the  motions  of  these  creeping,  crawling 
creatures.  I  would  not  have  disturbed 
them,  had  I  not  noticed  that  they  were 
continually  increasing  in  number,  and  had 


not  some  snakes,  of  a  doubtful  kind, 
become  so  bold  as  to  spring  upon  my 
mosquito  netting.  1  only  had  to  make  a 
quick  movement  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  I 
threw  at  them  my  Chinese  pillow,  a  roll  of 
painted  card-board,  and  at  once  the  place 
was  cleared,  the  more  completely  so,  as  I 
immediately  withdrew  myself,  dragging  my 
bed  after  me.  A  friend,  the  senior  part¬ 
ner  of  a  Scotch  firm,  to  whom  I  described 
the  bad  night  1  had  had,  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  country  seat,  twenty 
miles  in  the  interior.  1  accepted,  and  we 
set  off  in  a  “  break  ”  to  which  was  harnes¬ 
sed  a  magnificent  .Australian  horse.  Huts 
roofed  with  palm-leaves,  and  sheltered 
under  great  nutmeg  trees,  bordered  our 
route,  which  lay  through  reddish-colored 
sands,  for  some  distance.  The  clatter  of 
our  rapid  gait  brought  to  the  doors  of  their 
houses  natives  who,  with  enormous  red  cot¬ 
ton  turbans  and  smock-frocks  of  glaring 
colors,  looked  at  us  with  curiosity  as  we 
passed  by  ;  they  did  not,  however,  appear 
to  accord  to  us  any  deference.  “  They 
are  ver)’  proud,”  my  friend  told  me  ; 
“  their  temper  is  haughty  and  their  ill-will  is 
to  be  dreailed.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
us  to  fear  them,  for  we  understand  them 
thoroughly  and  treat  them  with  tact  and 
entire  justice  ;  but  woe  to  the  inex|)erienc- 
ed  European  who  punishes  them  unfairly. 
Observe  that  coarse  bamboo  sheath  in 
their  belts  which  they  always  wear  ;  it 
contains  a  sharp  blade, — the  terrible  .Malay 
crish,  twisted  and  |x>isoned  like  a  serpent. 
It  it  is  with  this  weapon  that  they  strike 
those  who  deal  unfairly  with  them.” 
After  a  continuous  trot  of  two  hours,  we 
left  the  main  road  behind  us  and  took  a 
narrow,  ill  defined  path  along  the  slopes  of 
a  mountain  whose  summit  was  in  the  clouds. 
Heautiful  flowering  vines  rising  from  the 
ground,  or  hanging  from  the  lops  of  tall 
trees,  formed  a  dense  green  arch  of  foliage 
over  our  heads.  Presently  strijied  mon¬ 
keys  ran  along  with  us,  with  their  plaintive 
little  cries ;  enormous  cockatoos  thrust 
.  out,  from  the  hollows  of  old  trees  where 
they  had  made  their  nests,  their  knowing 
heads,  and  angrily  fluttered  their  yellow 
wings ;  numberless  doves  covered  the  dead 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  fly  away  at  our  approach.  These  lovely 
birds  are  never  killed,  and  it  would  be  di^ 
ficult  to  find  anywhere  else  a  wild  bird  so 
fearless.  At  nightfall,  we  arrived  at  the 
plateau  on  which  stands  the  country  house 
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of  my  friend  John  Knox  Smith.  It  is 
raised  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  sui>- 
jiorted  on  a  double  row  of  granite  columns. 
In  the  iiiiddle  of  the  building  there  is  a 
wide  white  stone  stair-way,  opening  into 
the  dining  room  ;  communicating  with 
this,  by  two  wide  entrances  without  doors, 
is  the  parlor,  which  in  turn  opens  upon  a 
wide  balcony  in  front.  The  bed-rooms  are 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  open  upon  a 
spacious  verandah.  The  stables,  coach¬ 
house,  and  servants’  rooms  are  in  separate 
quarters,  a  hundred  yards  off.  The 
traveller  must  have  admission  to  some 
palace  like  this,  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  comfortable  way  in  which  the  English 
live  in  the  West  Indies.  'I'here  is  found 
here  every  imaginable  device  for  making 
the  heat  endurable,  and  many  material 
comforts  in  some  measure  compensate  for 
being  so  far  away  from  home.  Near  at 
hand  is  the  bathing  room,  with  a  stream  of 
crystal  water  running  through  it  which  can 
fall  iiixin  your  head  in  a  cooling  shower, 
or  nearly  knock  you  down  with  its  nish  ; 
everywhere  are  couches  of  rattan,  lounges, 
rocking-chairs,  and,  let  me  not  forget  them, 
cool  foot-stools  of  green  porcelain  from 
China.  In  nearly  every  room,  but  mostly 
in  the  bed-rooms,  there  will  be  found, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  a  white  linen 
frame  :  it  is  an  immense  fan  called  panca, 
and  an  invisible  servant,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  air  cool  all  day,  w'aves  it  until 
late  into  the  night,  long  after  the  master 
is  asleep.  In  the  court-yard  are 
breaks,  barouches,  saddle-horses,  carriage- 
horses,  and  a  throng  of  servants  neatly 
dressed  in  white.  Smith  has  eighteen  of 
them  in  his  household,  from  the  accom¬ 
plished  Chinese  cook  to  the  little  lazy 
Malabar  whose  sole  duty  is  to  follow 
everywhere,  even  in  driving,  in  order  to 
light  your  cigar  which  through  negligence 
is  continually  going  out.  On  the  other 
hand,  study,  the  cultivation  of  art,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  serious  reading,  is  entirely  ne¬ 
glected  :  the  heat  admits  of  no  work  ; 
moreover,  the  objeet  in  coming  here  is  to 
make  money,  and  the  heads  of  commer¬ 
cial  houses  would  soon  lose  credit  if  they 
did  not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  irfiportant  commercial  interests  with 
which  they  are  charged.  It  will  be  seen 
that  beyond  the  mere  tillage  of  the  soil, 
ignorance  is  very  general  throughout  these 
countries ;  the  heat  singularly  paralyzes 
the  memory,  and  all  Europeans,  after  an 


absence  of  ten  years,  are  obliged  in  some 
sort  to  begin  their  education  over  again 
on  returning  to  Europe.  Dinner  over,  and 
Smith  having  furnished  me  with  a  flowing 
costume  of  Chinese  silk,  he  projiosed  that 
we  should  spend  the  evening  with  some 
friends  two  miles  away.  Five  servants 
bearing  torches  and  gongs  were  our  es¬ 
cort  ;  the  glare  of  the  lights  and  the  horri¬ 
ble  din  of  the  gongs  keep  off"  the  tigers 
with  which  the  island  is  infested.  We  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  our  host,  these 
nocturnal  expeditions  not  being  free 
from  danger.  Silence,  however,  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  this  noisy  greeting,  for  we  were  all 
greatly  prostrated.  It  was  in  vain  that  in 
order  to  keep  us  awake  the  gongs  were 
sounded  and  that  the  panca  fanned  our 
fevered  brows  with  its  gentle  undulations. 
We  were  all  feeling  the  enervating  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  storm  brewing  over  our 
heads  and  whose  low  mutterings  we  al¬ 
ready  heard.  We  were  obliged  to  hasten 
home  in  order  not  to  be  under  the  trees 
when  the  storm  should  burst.  Once  back, 
I  sought  sleep,  well  covered  with  my  mos¬ 
quito  net,  but  I  had  to  give  it  up,  for  the 
tempest  had  followed  us,  and  broke  loose 
upon  this  beautiful  house  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  I  thought  I  had  heard  at  Manilla, 
at  the  time  of  the  typhoons,  the  severest 
thunder-clap  it  is  ]K>ssible  to  imagine  ;  but 
these  at  Singapore  were  far  more  impres¬ 
sive.  At  one  time,  surrounded  by  elec¬ 
tricity  and  phosphorescent  light,  the  very 
earth  trembling  beneath  me,  I  confi¬ 
dently  looked  for  some  great  catastrophe. 
I  rushed  towards  Smith’s  room,  but  what 
was  my  surprise  to  find  him  calmly  sleep¬ 
ing  on  one  of  the  parlor  sofas  !  I  took 
care  not  to  wake  him,  but  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  I  could  not  refrain  from  telling  him  of 
the  fright  I  had  had.  I  am  u.sed  to  this 
noise,”  he  said,  “  for  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  in  July,  the  lightning  flashes  over 
my  head  every  night.  You  have  jirobably 
not  noticed  that  my  house  is  built  iqion  a 
ferruginous  rock  which  would  produce  80 
per  cent,  of  pure  ore  if  it  were  mined. 
As  a  protection  against  accident,  I  have 
put  up  two  lightning  rods,  and  with  this 
safeguard,  I  can  sleep  in  comfort  as  you 
have  seen.”  While  waiting  for  breakfast, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  the  forests,  and  see 
what  damage  the  storm  has  done  to  the 
roads.  The  path  I  had  traversed  the 
night  before  was  deeply  gullied  by  the 
furious  rush  of  the  waters  and  was  littered 
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wth  broken  branches.  It  was  quite  sad, 
on  this  sparkling,  fresh  morning,  to  see 
these  tropical  trees  so  much  shattered 
and  shedding  like  tears  the  rain  with 
which  their  leaves  were  still  soaked.  “  All 
this  destruction  will  be  repaired  within  a 
fortnight,”  Smith  told  me.  “  Under  this 
hery  sun  and  in  such  a  moist  atmosphere 
as  ours,  vegetation  makes  wonderful 
strides,  and  it  is  greatly  to  our  advantage 
that  it  is  trimmed  every  year  by  these 
fierce  gales.” 

Scarcely  had  he  spoken  these  words, 
when  from  the  valley  below  us  came  a 
confused  noise  of  trani])ing,  men’s  voices, 
and  heavy  wheels.  “I^et  us  go  and  see 
what  all  this  means,”  said  my  host,  “  this 
commotion  is  <}uite  unusual.”  We  ra\)id- 
ly  went  down  the  hill,  and  found  a  Euro¬ 
pean  on  horseback ;  a  double-barrelled 
gun  was  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  a 
large  pistol  tied  to  a  leather  thong,  hung 
Arab  fashion,  at  the  side  of  his  saddle. 
Ten  iiaces  behind  this  person  followed 
several  half-naked  Malays  leading  a  buf¬ 
falo  harnessed  to  a  cart  with  primitive 
wheels,  on  which  lay  stretched  out,  life¬ 
less,  three  magnificent  tigers.  “  Hallo  ! 
Mr.  d’Harnancourt,”  exclaimed  my  friend 
in  French,  to  the  hunter,  “  that  is  capital 
game  !  What  magnificent  animals  !  What 
claws  !  Where  did  you  kill  them  ?  Come 
and  tell  us  all  about  it,  over  a  cup  of 
tea.”  “  I  will,”  replied  the  horseman, 
“and  with  the  greater  jileasure,  because 
for  six  days  I  have  lived  on  nothing  but 
boiled  rice,  lizards,  and  tough  parrots.  I 
make  one  condition,  though,  and  that  is, 
instead  of  tea,  you  will  give  me  a  slice  of 
roast-beef  and  a  bottle  of  brandy.”  John 
Smith  then  introduced  me  to  Mr.  d’Har¬ 
nancourt,  who  seemed  to  be  iiroud  to  have 
a  fellow-countryman  for  a  listener.  “  I 
must  now  tell  you,  sir,”  he  said  to  me,  as 
soon  as  we  were  seated  at  the  table, 
“how  it  is  that  1  have  had  such  good 
luck.  Yesterday  I  killed  my  fortieth  tiger. 
If,  more  fortunate  than  I,  you  are  some 
day  so  happy  as  to  see  France  once  more, 
do  not  forget  to  mention  this  number  to 
the  lion-hunters  of  Algeria,  and  add  that 
I  advise  them  to  come  here  and  try  their 
hand.  In  this  neighborhood,  at  Bengal 
and  on  the  Malay  Peninsula,  they  make  a 
great  affair  of  hunting  this  beast ;  my 
friends  at  St.  Hubert  take  along  with 
them  elephants,  horses,  a  hundred  Malays 
or  Indians,  must  have  burning  of  jungles. 


a  great  deal  of  noise,  gongs  and  what  not  ? 

I  hunt  in  a  simpler  way,  and  with  uniform 
success,  as  you  may  infer  from  what  you 
have  seen.  But,  before  beginning  my 
story,  here  is  a  glass  to  the  prosperity  of 
our  dear  native  land  !  ” 

“A  week  ago,  I  was  at  Singapore,” 
continued  our  guest,  “  when  the  rajah  of 
one  of  the  villages  of  the  Interior,  five 
miles  from  here,  sent  word  to  me,  by  one 
of  his  Malays,  that  for  several  weeks  a 
tiger  had  been  prowling  about  his  house  ; 
he  would  be  greatly  indebted  to  me,  1 
was  told,  if  I  could  succeed  in  ridding 
him  of  this  beast,  who  ate  up  his  workmen 
— poor  Chinese  Coolies  recniited  in  the 
opium  shops  of  Singapore,  when  robbed 
there  of  their  brains  and  their  money,  and 
from  whom  were  carefully  hid  the  chances 
of  the  frightful  death  to  which  they  were 
liable.  If  the  carnivora  of  this  Archi¬ 
pelago  have  a  decided  preference  for  the 
flesh  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  because  they 
till  the  soil  nearly  naked,  thus  showing  a 
fair,  smooth  skin,  more  appetitizing  than 
the  oily,  bronze-colored  skin  of  the 
Malays.  I  started  off  at  once,  armed,  as 
iKsual,  with  one  of  I-efaucheux’s  rifles 
and  an  American  six-barrelled  revolver. 
As  soon  as  I  reached  the  rajah’s  house, 
guided  by  his  servants,  I  made  a  careful 
reconnoissance,  and  was  soon  convinced 
that  the  tiger  was  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  middle  of  a  ravine  shajied  liked  a 
reversed  funnel,  which,  full  of  rushes  and 
brambles,  faced  towards  a  vast  rice  plan¬ 
tation  where  each  day  a  great  many 
natives  were  at  work.  Not  wishing  to 
exjx>se  any  one,  I  sent  back  my  escort  ; 
much  experience,  too,  had  taught  me, 
that  for  this  kind  of  adventure  it  is  wiser 
to  go.  alone.  It  was  about  mid-day,  and 
after  two  hours’  careful  search,  I  discov¬ 
ered  at  the  end  of  the  funnel  the  little 
loop-hole  by  which  the  beast  must  have 
entered  his  den.  I  cap|)ed  both  barrels 
and  crept  inside  the  jungle — when  I  saw 
him  ten  steps  in  front  of  me.  Wily  and  on 
the  alert,  he  slowly  came  towards  me, 
but,  fortunately  for  your  humble  servant, 
with  the  full  glare  of  the  sun  directly  in 
his  eyes.  Without  losing  a  second,  I 
aimed  and  fired,  and  ran  to  him  with  my 
revolver,  for  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  a 
conical  ball,  fired  straight  in  his  face,  had 
finished  him.  I  was  not  mistaken ;  he 
was  dead,  and  I  didn’t  even  have  the  trou¬ 
ble  to  despatch  him. 
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“Two  days  later,  when  about  to  start  off 
again,  another  native  chief  sent  word  to 
me  that  one  of  his  Malays  had  been  car¬ 
ried  off  and  devoured  by  a  tiger,  jqst  as 
the  poor  creature,  chased  by  a  crocodile, 
had  forded  a  river  bordered  with  briers 
and  mango-trees.  I  had  the  place  jMjinted 
out  to  me  at  once,  and  1  found  without 
difficulty,  in  a  neighboring  jungle,  the 
entrance  to  a  den  where,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  beast  was  still  digesting  his 
meal.  I  ought  to  tell  you,  for  i>erhaps 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  my  uniform  suc¬ 
cess,  that  1  never  hunt  in  the  clothes 
1  now  have  on  ;  I  am  not  so  sini]>le  as 
that.  1  have  a  tiger-skin  costume  into 
which  I  creep  as  into  a  sack,  whenever  I 
hunt.  Besides,  these  red,  and,  alas !  al¬ 
ready  white  hairs  that  are  flowing  over  my 
shoulders,  I  spread  out  over  mv  face,  so 
that  nothing  of  my  skin  shall  be  seen ; 
eyes,  however,  are  as  much  as  possible 
on  the  alert  to  discover  in  the  clear  gaze 
of  the  animal,  the  exact  moment  when  he 
is  about  to  spring  upon  me.  As  is  my 
custom,  1  waited  perfectly  still  until 
noon — the  hour  at  which  every  living 
creature  sleeps  in  our  burning  latitudes. 
It  had  rained  hard  during  the  night,  and 
as  the  entrance  to  the  jungle  was  very 
narrow,  I  had  to  creep  along  in  the  mud 
on  my  knees.  I  thus  crawled  for  six 
mortal  minutes,  suffocating,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  my  breath,  which 
through  fatigue  had  become  noisy  and 
broken,  and  worrieef  by  my  tiger-skin 
coat,  which,  heavy  as  lead,  noisily  brushed 
against  the  bending  twigs  that  hemmed 
me  in.  With  perspiration  streaming  from 
my  forehead  and  making  my  hair  stick 
to  my  face  so  that  I  could  scarcely  see, 
I  decided  to  ])ause  for  a  moment ;  but 
just  then  my  elbows  struck  against  some 
dry  twigs  which,  in  breaking,  made  a 
slight  noise.  At  the  same  instant,  fifteen 
paces  in  front  of  me,  1  heard  a  suspicious 
sound.  There  could  be  no  mistake  :  the 
tiger  was  there  !  Fortunately,  in  going 
towards  the  centre  of  the  place,  the 
rushes  being  higher,  offered  me  some  pro¬ 
tection.  1  profited  by  this  to  get  ready, 
and,  advancing  five  paces  further,  I  found 
myself  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket — face 
to  face  with  my  tiger.  There  he  was, 
crouched  like  a  cat  in  a  huge  nest,  his 
four  paws  bent  under  him,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  my  gun  that  for  a 
second  I  amused  myself  by  looking  at 
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him  and  wondering  what  his  thoughts 
could  be  at  seeing  so  suddenly  appear 
before  him — on  his  two  hind  legs,  a  crea¬ 
ture  with  a  mottled  skin  just  like  his  own. 
Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that  the 
animal  was  neither  frightened  nor  angry ; 
he  was  under  the  spell  of  a  downright,  al¬ 
most  comic,  bewilderment.  He  never 
got  over  his  astonishment,  for,  discharg¬ 
ing  my  piece,  down  he  went,  quite  dead.” 

“No  one  can  imagine,"  continued  Mr. 
D’Hamancourt,  swallowing  one  after  an¬ 
other  several  glasses  of  brandy,  “  the 
strange  sounds  which  are  awakened  at 
mid  day,  in  this  apparently  deserted  but 
only  sleeping  country,  by  the  sudden 
report  of  a  fowling-piece.  Parrots,  huge 
hornbills,  and  monkeys,  give  screams  of 
terror  as  if  I  were  wringing  their  necks 
all  at  once  ;  they  sometimes  follow  me 
for  an  hour  —  the  former  with  their 
screeches,  the  latter  making  faces  at  me. 
It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  assume  a  friendly 
attitude ;  sometimes  great  monkeys  pelt 
me  with  a  perfect  rain  of  cocoa-nuts.  In 
the  midst  of  the  tumult  caused  by  the 
rejxirt  of  my  gun,  I  seemed  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  singular  noise.  Was  it  a  fright¬ 
ened  buffalo  running  away,  or  some  great 
boa  put  to  flight  by  the  explosion  ?  I  can¬ 
not  say,  but  with  my  revolver  in  my  hand  I 
kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  all  sides  until  I 
was  safe  from  su~prise.  I  then  returned 
to  the  rajah  to  tell  him  to  send  some  men 
to  get  the  dead  tiger.  I'hey  came  back 
three  hours  after  starting,  assuring  me, 
with  confusion,  that  they  could  not  find 
the  place  where  I  knew  I  had  left  him 
dead.  I  easily  guessed  the  reason  :  they 
were  afraid  to  go  into  the  den  without 
me,  and  calling  them  a  pack  of  cowards, 
I  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  the  next 
day,  in  order  to  show  them  the  way.  'The 
Arabs  of  Algeria  look  upon  lion-killers 
as  gods  or  sorcerers  ;  but  the  Malays  are 
not  so  credulous.  In  answer  to  my  re¬ 
proaches,  they  assured  me  that  if  I  would 
give  them  my  gun,  and  let  them  wear  my* 
costume,  they  could  do  the  same  thing 
without  my  help.  What,  indeed,  could 
they  do  with  only  their  crishs  and  their 
naked  breasts,  against  so  formidable  an 
animal  as  the  tiger !  A  single  glance  at 
their  glossy,  strong-smeHing  skins,  is 
enough  to  give  him  an  appetite  at  once. 
Under  my  fantastic  disguise,  perhaps 
these  fierce  animals  detect,  to  their  aston¬ 
ishment,  only  a  European  odor.  We 
>5 
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Europeans  have,  no  doubt,  a  peculiar  sui 
generis  flavor  of  our  own,  and  we  never 
quite  get  rid  of  it.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  buffaloes  of  this  Archipelago,  from  the 
interior,  and  especially  those  yet  un¬ 
tamed  :  the  Malays  may  pass  a  hundred 
times  under  their  noses ;  and  these  animals 
take  no  notice  of  them  ;  but  if  a  European, 
even  disguised  with  a  Malay  smock-frock, 
comes  within  a  thousand  yards  of  them, 
they  at  once  become  infuriated,  and,  with 
inflamed  eyes,  and  ears  alert,  rush  upon 
him  to  trample  him  under  foot,  or  to  toss 
him  upon  the  points  of  their  gigantic 
horns.  When  I  am  chased  by  wild  buf¬ 
faloes,  I  just  climb  a  tree,  and  let  them 
pass  by.  I  can  conquer  them  as  easily 
as  1  can  bring  down  a  tiger,  but  1  cannot 
bear  to  kill  these  animals  which,  once 
tamed,  are  very  useful  in  farming,  and 
quite  gentle  even  with  little  children,  who 
may  play  under  their  legs  without  any 
harm.  A  little  girl,  five  years  old,  may 
safely  lead  to  water  a  herd  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  powerful  and  horrible  look¬ 
ing  beasts  but  I  defy  ten  full-grown 
Malays  to  do  the  same  thing. 

“  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  this  digression, 
and  I  will  now  describe  my  third  and  last 
capture.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise, 
about  thirty  of  us  quietly  left,  with  no  noise 
or  demonstration  of  any  kind,  a  course 
which  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  serious, 
rather  than  demonstrative,  temperament 
of  the  Malays.  1  soon  found  the  dense 
jungle  which  I  had  entered  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  pointed  it  out  to  my  men.  All 
at  once,  on  the  spot  where  my  knees  had 
indented  the  damp  earth,  I  saw  footprints 
that  were  not  there  the  day  before.,  ‘Take 
care,’  I  called  out  to  my  followers,  ‘  the  den 
seems  to  be  still  inhabited  ;  i)erhaps  there 
is  another  tiger  in  it.’  It  was  only  ten 
o’clock,  and  much  too  early  for  me  to 
wish  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case ;  so 
I  sent  back  the  Malays,  advising  them  all 
to  join  me  again  at  five  in  the  evening,  at 
the  same  place.  You  may  think  that  I 
could  have  set  fire  to  the  brush  and  thus 
have  compelled  any  animal  that  might  be 
there  to  come  out,  or  else  to  be  roasted  ; 
but  in  so  doing  I  would  have  lost  my 
trophy  of  the  day  before,  and  the  fifty 
piastres  to  boot  You  are  aware,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  d’Hamancourt,  addressing 
me,  “  that  the  English  government  of 
this  colony  gives  me  this  price  for  every 
tiger’s  head  I  bring  in.  It  is  none  too 


much,  is  it,  for  risking  life  in  this  way  ? 
Alas  1  I  have  no  other  strings  to  my  bow  ; 
but  for  all  that,  if  I  succeed  in  taking 
twenty  tigers  a  year,  I  can  live  quite  com¬ 
fortably  on  the  1,000  piastres  (or  5,000 
francs)  that  my  hunting  yields  me. 
Moreover,  the  rich  residents  usually  give 
me  a  supplementary  reward  when,  like  to¬ 
day,  I  return  to  Singapore  with  several 
tigers,  and  I  trust,  Mr.  Smith,  that  you 
will  remind  your  friends  of  this  custom.” 
“  I  will  mention  it  to  them  as  soon  as  we 
get  back,”  answered  my  host,  “  and  you 
may  consider  the  matter  settled.” 

“  After  the  men  had  left,”  continued 
the  narrator,  ”  I  took  off  my  citizen’s 
clothes,  and  leaving  them  in  a  bundle  at 
the  entrance  to  the  den,  I  put  on  my 
disguise  ;  I  also  pulled  my  hair  over  my 
eyes,  and,  hiding  a  couple  of  hundred  paces 
off,  among  some  banana  trees,  I  covered 
myself  with  some  of  the  largest  leaves,  and 
decided  to  wait  here  until  noon.  You, 
Mr.  Smith,  knowing  as  you  must  how  ir¬ 
resistible  sleep  is  here,  the  moment  a  per¬ 
son  gives  himself  up  to  it,  will  understand 
me  when  I  tell  you  that,  oppressed  with 
the  intense  heat,  which  was  very  much  in¬ 
creased  by  the  costume  I  wore,  I  soon 
fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  I  would  very 
likely  have  remained  in  this  toriior  until 
nightfall,  had  not  the  ants  which  crept 
into  my  ears  waked  me  up.  It  is  lucky 
for  me  that,  on  coming  to  my  senses,  my 
first  glance  was  towards  the  jungle,  and 
that  I  instantly  urtderstood  the  critical 
position  I  was  in.  I  saw,  crouched  down 
by  my  clothes,  a  splendid  tiger, — no 
doubt  waiting  for  my  coat,  hat  and  vest 
to  assume  the  form  of  a  man,  that  he 
might  tear  them  to  pieces.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  got  up  as  quietly  as  jiossible, 
noiselessly  disengaging  myself  from  the 
large  banana  leaves  which  covered  me, 
but  not  quite  successfully.  Startled  by 
this  last  movement  of  mine,  the  tiger 
started  up,  and  I  was  not  thrown  down 
and  crushed  the  instant  I  regained  my 
feet,  only  because  he  came  to  a  halt  ten 
paces  from  me,— <iuite  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  manner  of  being  he  looked  uixm, 
and  struck  with  astonishment  at  my 
singular  appearance.  I  thus  had  just 
time  enough  to  break  his  jaw  and  skull 
by  a  shot  fired  as  usual,  at  very  close 
range.  A  few  minutes  later,  one  by  one 
the  men  arrived,  frightened  at  the  re|)ort 
of  my  gun.  Nothing  in  the  world  would 
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induce  them  to  venture,  without  me,  into 
the  den,  which,  as  you  see,  was  well  in¬ 
habited  ;  they  were  willing  enough  to 
follow  me.  I  found  the  tiger  I  had  killed  * 
the  day  before,  and  with  my  double  booty 
I  started  off  for  a  triumphal  entrance  into 
Singajwre,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you.”  I  heartily  congratulated 
my  countryman  up>on  his  success,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  me  how  he  came  to 
take  up  his  abode  on  this  island. 

“  Listen  to  my  story,  which  is  a  very 
short  one,”  continued  Mr.  d’Harnancourt, 
proceeding  to  empty  the  bottle  before 
him.  “  I  am  the  son  of  a  cavalry  officer 
of  the  First  Imperial  (luard.  My  father, 
having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  managed  to  escape  from  Siberia,  and 
took  refuge  in  America.  After  the  peace, 
he  stayed  there,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged 
to  draw  his  sword  in  the  service  of  the 
Restoration.  Alas !  he  married,  and  I 
use  this  expression  of  regret,  because  the 
fruit  of  this  union  was  the  wanderer, 
without  house  or  home,  whom  you  see 
before  you.  My  mother  died  first,  while 
I  was  still  a  child,  and,  although  she  had 
caused  to  be  engraved  upon  her  tomb¬ 
stone,  by  way  of  epitaph,  this  pathetic 
invitation  addressed  to  my  father — ‘  I 
wait  for  you’ — it  was  not  until  fifteen 
years  afterwards  that  the  latter  answered 
the  summons.  This  was  too  soon,  for  I 
was  left  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and, 
instead  of  seeking  some  decent  employ¬ 
ment,  I  abandoned  myself  to  the  only 
passion  I  ever  had — a  passion  for  con¬ 
tinually  roving  from  place  to  place.  I 
have  hunted  for  nearly  thirty  years — follow¬ 
ing  the  trail  of  bison  over  the  prairies  of 
the  far  West,  or  on  the  scent  of  blue  foxes 
in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  Arctic  Pole. 
I  at  last  gave  way  to  the  desire,  staved 
off  for  a  long  time,  to  see  F2urope  again, 
and  to  the  secret  longing,  perhaps,  to  find 
a  ready-made  family  in  France.  A  year 
ago  I  embarked  at  San  Francisco  for 
Hong-Kong,  in  the  hope  of  getting,  at  this 
port,  a  cheap  passage  to  Marseilles.  My 
evil  star  decided  (juite  differently,  for  I 
was  wrecked  in  a  terrible  typhoon  upon 
the  reefs  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  I  was 
the  only  one  of  the  passengers  or  crew 
who  escaped  death.  So  I  lived  with  the 
natives  of  this  coast  about  two  months, 
imprisoned  in  a  pagoda.  I  was  indeed  a 
prisoner,  for  each  time  I  attempted  to 
make  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  I 


was  taken  before  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  was  very  plainly  given  to  understand 
by  my  keepers,  the  Bonzes,  by  means  of 
a  significant  gesture,  that  if  1  tried  it  again, 

I  would  have  my  head  chopped  off.  One 
day  an  English  captain,  who,  having  pro¬ 
videntially  lost  his  bearings,  had  wandered 
to  this  coast,  had  pity  upon  me  and  offer¬ 
ed  me  a  free  passage  as  far  as  Singapore. 
Just  think  how  glad  I  was !  When  I  got 
here,  I  found  that  the  government  of  the 
colony  offered  fifty  piastres  for  the  head  of 
every  tiger  killed.  There  were  so  many 
of  these  animals,  I  was  told,  that  every 
day  some  man  was  eaten  by  them ;  I 
therefore  decided  to  settle  upon  this  island, 
which  was  so  full  of  game,  and  which 
paid  so  well.  I  have  been  here  six 
months  now,  trying  to  make  money 
enough  to  take  me  to  France  some  day, 
and  es|)ecially  to  Algeria,  where  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  measure  my  skill  and 
bravery  with  its  greatest  lion-hunters.” 

V. 

It  would  be  useless  to  repeat  here  the 
well-known  history  of  the  prosperity  of 
Hong-Kong,  a  barren  rock  in  ;i84i,  but 
now,  thanks  to  the  familiar  maxim, 
“  Might  makes  right,”  and  to  the  ill-ad¬ 
vised  aid  that  France  extended  towards 
England  in  1858,  during  the  war  made 
upon  China  by  this  power,  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  depot  of  the  opium  trade.  It  is  here 
that  most  of  the  business  pertaining  to 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  this  poisonous 
drug  is  conducted,  a  drug  the  annual 
trade  in  which  reaches  the  astonishing 
figure  of  300,000,000  of  francs.  The 
traveller,  with  his  pleasant  recollections 
of  Ceylon,  is  soon  tired  of  being  elbowed 
by  a  crowd  of  busy  coolies,  and  of  seeing 
nothing  but  crowds  of  tipsy  sailors. 
Strange  to  say,  these  latter  find  their  chief 
pleasure  in  dancing,  without  women,  in 
the  wine-shops  of  Victoria  street,  to  the 
sound  of  a  violin  and  a  big  drum,  by  way 
of  accompaniment.  In  the  evening,  in 
order  to  avoid  them,  the  stranger  must 
stay  at  his  hotel ;  if  he  dares  to  venture 
out,  he  may  see  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  adjourning  towards  the 

streets  in  the  upper  |K)rtion  of  the  town, 
where  the  opium-shoi)s  are.  All  these 
low  houses  have  their  windows  wide  open, 
are  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  from  them 
come  the  sound  of  fearful  oaths  in  every 
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language,  the  clanging  of  gongs,  and  the 
na^  songs  of  Chinese  women.  From 
time  to  time  fire  crackers  burst  in  tongues 
of  fire  about  the  heads  of  the  astonished 
traveller. 

I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invited  by 
a  wealthy  Englishman  to  dine  at  a  well- 
known  Chinese  restaurant,  and  I  had  the 
unusual  privilege,  the  very  evening  of 
my  arrival,  to  meet  there  some  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  native  society. 
They  brought  their  wives  with  them,  and 
I  noticed  that  these  last  were  brought  in 
sedan-chairs  to  the  dining-room.  There 
were  five  of  them,  the  youngest  of  whom 
seemed  to  me  not  more  than  eighteen 
years  old.  With  their  light-blue  silk 
dresses,  and  their  luxuriant  black  hair 
dressed  with  natural  flowers,  they  seemed, 
although  too  artificial,  refined,  very  white, 
and  really  quite  pretty.  Although  sitting 
next  to  them  at  table,  I  could  not  exchange 
a  word  with  them,  much  to  my  regret,  for 
they  could  not  understand  English,  and  I 
could  not  si)eak  Chinese.  For  that  mat¬ 
ter,  my  host  had  warned  me  to  be  very 
reserved  in  the  polite  attentions  which, 
only  by  pantomime,  I  was  able  to  offer 
them.  The  palanquins  waited  outside 
the  door ;  upon  the  slightest  pang  of 
jealousy  felt  by  their  husbands,  1  might 
expect  to  see  the  dining-room  deserted. 
The  Chinese  men  only  consented  to  come 
to  this  entertainment  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  I  expected  to  leave  Hong-Kong 
a  few  hours  later.  During  the  whole 
meal  the  women  scarcely  sjwke ;  but 
they  were  continually  smiling,  and 
were  apparently  much  amused  at  my  em¬ 
barrassment  when  some  unknown  dish 
was  offered  me,  as,  for  instance,  pigeons’ 
hearts  served  with  ginger-bread,  brandy 
in  horn  cups  which  took  the  place  of 
glasses,  or  to  eat  with  ivory  sticks  which 
were  substituted  for  forks.  None  of 
them  took  any  meat,  and  with  their  dain¬ 
ty,  delicate  fingers,  disfigured  by  very 
long  nails — veritable  claws,  which  gave 
their  hands  a  most  unnatural  look — they 
took  only  perfumed  sugar-plums  and 
dried  pumpkin  seeds.  When  supper,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  courses,  and  during  which 
there  was  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
was  over,  the  Chinese  ladies  arose,  and 
with  great  difficulty  supporting  themselves 
with  chairs  and  against  the  wall,  still 
smiling,  they  re-entered  their  sedan-chairs. 
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The  last  one  had,  I  noticed,  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  feet,  beneath  her  trousers  of 
jonquil  silk.  I  called  the  attention  of 
one  of  my  neighbors  to  her ;  he  was  a 
stout  Chinese  gentleman,  with  intelligent 
features  : — “  Excellent  thing  for  jealous 
husbands,”  he  said  to  me,  with  a  loud 
laugh. 

“  This  deformity,  then,  is  not  a  caprice 
of  fashion  ?  ” 

“  lly  no  means,  and  the  reason  is  this  : 
When  in  any  family,  rich  or  jxjor,  there  is 
born  a  good-looking  girl,  whose  infant 
features  promise  to  be  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  fine  and  regular,  the  little  creature’s 
feet,  a  few  months  after  her  birth,  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  violent  compression.  Hy  this 
means,  you  see,  she  is  robbed  of  her  free¬ 
dom  to  move  about  or  to  i)lay  out  of 
doors.  Later  in  life,  her  rich  ))arents, 
who  are  anxious  to  have  her  marry,  or 
her  |X)or  parents  who  hope  to  sell  her  for 
a  large  price,  are  wont  to  expatiate  iq)on 
the  advantages  to  her  suitors  of  this  de¬ 
privation  of  liberty.” 

“  It  is  fearful,”  I  exclaimed,  with  in¬ 
dignation. 

“  Oh  !  no  doubt,  from  your  point  of 
view.  If,  however,  you  had  asked  the 
opinion  of  Hatai',  Fatma,  Atoi,  Atchai  and 
Loi,  who  dined  here,  each  of  them  would 
have  told  you  that  they  do  not  regret  their 
lot.  If  they  had  not  thus  been  prepared 
for  sale  to  some  one  of  our  very  wealthy 
men,  they  would  be  at  work  on  the  rice 
plantations,  like  beasts  of  burden,  or  they 
would  si)end  their  lives  ui)on  the  water  in 
the  gulfs  or  pirate  ships,  or  in  rowing  on 
the  rivers,  like  the  most  ill-used  of  your 
own  sailors.” 

“  How'  are  these  sales  made  ?  ” 

“  By  marriage  brokers,  with  properly 
drawn  up  contracts.  I  have  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  in  my  i)ocket,  an  instrument  which 
makes  me  this  very  day  the  proprietor  of 
a  young  girl  from  Shang-hai.  Shall  I 
translate  it  for  you  ?  ” 

He  then  showed  me  the  contract  of 
which  the  following  is  the  text  ; — 

“  Owing  to  the  jx^verty  of  my  family, 
I  hereby  consent  to  sell  my  daughter,  aged 
fourteen  years,  to  Tu-wou-lau-hi,  in  order 
that  he  may  take  care  of  her.  This 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  sixteenth  moon, 
I  have  received  in  full  for  her  the  sum  of 
85  piastres  (450  francs). 

“  The  24th  day  of  the  sixteenth  moon,  of 
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the  eighteenth  year  of  Hien-tung  (August 
9,  1868). 

(Signed)  “  Thano-ting. 

(Father  of  the  young  girl.) 

“  Madame  Yap-Tung-jco. 

(Procuress.) 

“  Tchen-Tchen-Tchang. 

(Attorney  in  charge  of  drawing  up  the 
deed  of  sale.)" 

'I'he  conversation  then  turned  upon  the 
customs  of  the  country.  My  informant  told 
me  that  besides  the  femmes  de  luxe  the 
Chinese  might  i)urchase,  they  have  a  real 
wife,  and  only  her  children  can  inherit  the 
fortune  of  the  father.  He  was  quite  in¬ 
dignant  when  I  alluded  to  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  children,  the  practice  about  which 
our  missionaries  give  such  revolting  ac¬ 
counts.  In  |)oint  of  fact  this  barbarous 
custom  only  e.xists  in  certain  provinces 
during  famines,  which  are  quite  frequent  in 
this  country.  It  is  only  when  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  the  mothers  to  feed  their  new¬ 
born  babes  that  they  give  them  up. 

Of  the  Toung-toung  the  pleasantest 
souvenir  I  have  is,  I  am  ashamed  to  say, 
the  comfortable  breakfast  I  had  on  board 
the  American  steamboat  on  which  I  had 
taken  passage.  The  banks  w’ere  low  :  the 
fortifications  of  Rogue,  destroyed  by  ours 
and  English  cannon,  were  quite  uninterest¬ 
ing  ;  in  a  word,  the  landscai^e  is  very 
tame,  for  in  this  whole  distance  of  thirty 
miles  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
monotony  .of  the  river  banks  but  two  or 
three  pagodas,  rising  from  the  ground  like 
overgrown  asparagus  plants.  The  gardens 
are  so  well  kept,  that  the  most  scrupulous 
of  Dutch  gardeners  would  go  into  ecstasies 
over  them.  When  finally  we  dropped 
anchor  opi)osite  the  town,  the  clamor  of 
the  boatmen  who  wanted  to  take  us  on 
shore,  so  to  speak,  woke  us  up.  Seized  by 
a  stout  boatman,  I  w'as  carried  down  the 
ladder,  and,  before  I  knew  it,  was  seated 
in  his  sampan,  and,  after  a  short  row, 
reached  the  house  of  Chu-Kian,  a  rich 
Chinese.  I  had  been  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  by  a  Swiss  firm  at  Hong¬ 
kong,  with  whom  he  had  had  a  business 
connection  for  many  years ;  he  spoke 
English  very  well,  and  welcomed  me  with 
great  hospitality.  I  told  him  that  my 
chief  object  in  coming  was  to  visit  Canton. 
It  was  too  late  that  night  to  go  there,  and 
he  showed  me  to  a  room  in  his  house.  It 
was  furnished  with  sofas,  chairs,  and  a  bed 
carved  in  the  ebony  of  Tomkin ;  it  was 


evidently  the  home  of  a  man  of  wealth  and 
good  taste.  I  dined  alone ;  but  at  seven 
in  the  evening  he  came  to  propose  a  sail 
on  the  river  and  an  evening  with  a  friend 
of  his  who  gave  an  entertainment  on  a 
boat  decorated  with  flowers.  I  was  not 
slow  to  accept,  and,  steering  his  boat  w’ith 
marvellous  skill  among  the  shipping,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  alongside  of  a  junk 
which  rode  at  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the 
Kouang-toung.  The  interior,  upholstered 
with  scarlet  damask,  was  brilliantly  lighted 
up  with  numberless  lanterns,  beneath 
which  hung  bamboo  cages  full  of  birds  ; 
beneath  others  hung  glass  globes  with  red 
fishes  in  them,  whose  golden  tails  and 
fins’were  fantastically  long.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  double  white  matting,  very 
clean  and  of  the  finest  quality.  Through 
some  silk  brocade  curtains  partly  drawn 
aside  I  could  see  the  interior  of  the  cabins 
on  the  side  of  the  boat.  I  entered  one  of 
these  retreats  :  in  it  was  a  rattan  couch 
with  neither  mattress  nor  bolster,  but,  as 
is  customary  with  opium-smokers,  only  a 
pillow — that  is  to  say,  a  roll  of  red-painted 
card-board,  a  light  bamboo  table,  upon 
w’hich  was  a  metal  pipe  and  the  little  lamp 
indispensable  to  smokers.  In  the  middle 
of  the  saloon,  seated  about  a  table  covered 
with  flowers,  drinking  tea,  singing,  or 
nibbling  sugar-plums,  were  young  pale- 
faced  Chinese  with  fans  in  their  hands, 
and  Chinese  ladies,  richly  dressed,  but,  as 
usual,  too  artificial.  I  was  introduced  to 
the  gentleman  who  gave  the  entertain¬ 
ment  ;  he  was  a  man  of  very  dignified  ap- 
jiearance,  who  had  lived  for  a  long  time 
at  Hong-Kong,  where  he  had  learned  a 
little  English.  He  seemed  very  anxious 
to  offer  me  every  hospitality.  “  What 
will  you  take  ?  ”  my  host  and  my  friend 
asked  me,  from  time  to  time. 

I  was  seized  with  an  odd  fancy  to 
try  opium-smoking,  and  made  known  my 
wish. 

“  Walk  into  this  cabin,  then."  He  clap¬ 
ped  his  hands ;  a  servant  appeared  and 
placed  upon  my  table  a  pi[)e  full  of  the 
stupefying  drug,  and  an  extra  supply  of  it 
in  a  little  vessel.  “In  c^ise  you  do  not 
like  the  opium,  I  will  send  you  also  a 
little  tea.  I  suppose  this  is  your  first  at¬ 
tempt  at  smoking." 

Tea  served,  Chu-Kian  and  the  servant 
withdrew,  drawing  the  curtains  behind 
them.  Left  alone,  I  smoked  my  first 
pipe,  the  taste  of  which  was  simply  detes- 
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table.  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  bed, 
resting  my  head  upon  the  pillow — that  is 
to  say,  on  the  hard,  shiny  roll  which 
served  for  it,  and  shut  my  eyes.  After  a 
few  minutes  of  meditation,  feeling  a  sud¬ 
den  sickness  come  over  me,  I  gazed 
wildly  about  me,  and  perceiving  a  port¬ 
hole,  I  thrust  my  head  out  in  order  to 
cool  its  burning  heat ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  black  water  of  the  river  resounding 
mournfully  in  my  ears  made  me  ill.  I 
lay  down  again,  and  made  another  at¬ 
tempt.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
having  smoked  two  more  pipes,  and 
taken  two  cups  of  tea,  I  left  my  cabin, 
scarcely  knowing  what  I  was  about  I 
was  in  the  plight  of  a  man  with  vertigo, 
and  at  the  same  time  wretchedly  sea-sick. 

“  Where  are  you,  Chu-Kian  ?  ”  I  cried, 
rushing  into  the  saloon.  The  young  boy 
who  had  waited  upon  me  ran  to  me  and 
showed  me,  in  a  smoking-room  quite  as 
dark  as  my  own,  my  host,  in  a  condition 
that  1  shall  never  forget.  His  face  was 
pallid :  his  half-open  eyes  rolled  vaguely 
about  with  an  expression  of  fear  :  he  was 
in  a  violent  perspiration.  “  Wake  him 
up,”  I  .cried  to  those  about  me.  “No, 
no  !  let  him  alone  ;  it  would  do  him  more 
harm  to  wake  him  than  to  let  him  finish 
his  dream.”  • 

As  I  was  anxious  to  get  out  into  the 
open  air,  I  thought  1  had  better  not 
insist ;  hailing  our  boat,  I  returned  to  my 
host’s  house,  and  then  sent  it  back  to  the 
junk.  The  next  morning  Chu-Kian  was 
pale  and  dejected,  with  the  cadaverous 
look  of  the  young  men  I  had  seen  the 
night  before.  Much  disturbed,  1  asked 
him  if  he  were  still  sick.  “Were  you  as 
unsuccessful  as  I  was?”  “It  is  all  over 
now,  but  I  am  a  hardened  smoker.” 
“  Then  your  dreams  are  not  all  couUur  de 
roseV'  “Certainly  not;  the  pleasant 
dreams  are  soon  over,  and  they  by  no 
means  compensate  for  the  suffering  that 
follows.  You  would  say  that  I  ought  to 
stop  smoking  then ;  but  ask  the  gam¬ 
bler  to  give  up  throwing  his  dice,  the 
drunkard  to  stop  his  drinking.  There  is 
always  a  hope,  which  is  sometimes  real¬ 
ized,  of  a  repetition  of  the  first  delightful 
experiences  which  lead  us  to  new  at¬ 
tempts.”  1 

“  I  will  accurately  describe  to  you,”  I 
said  to  him,  laughingly,  what  my  sensations 
were  yesterday  :  could  you  do  the  same 
thing  ?  ” 


“  Not  just  now  ;  the  recollection  of  my 
vision,  although  vague,  is  still  too  full  of 
terror  for  me  to  rehearse  it  calmly.  But 
be  sure  of  this  :  as  soon  as  the  time  comes 
when  the  dreams  of  the  opium-smoker  are 
of  this  character,  he  has  but  a  few  years 
to  live  ;  no  matter  how  sure  he  is  to  be 
killed  by  this  infamous  drug,  he  will  spend 
his  last  piastre,  and  expend  his  latest 
breath  in  pursuit  of  it,  at  the  opium 
houses.  I  ought  not  to  have  accom¬ 
panied  you  to  this  entertainment  yester¬ 
day  ;  but  the  fact  that  you  were  a  foreign¬ 
er,  curious  to  see  the  customs  of  the 
country,  was  an  excuse  for  me  to  give 
w  ay  to  my  passion  ;  the  moment  I  thought 
you  were  asleep  in  your  cabin,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  throwing  myself  ui)on  a 
couch  in  another  cabin  close  by  you,  to 
have  a  smoke  myself.” 

Canton  has  no  longer  any  foreign  resi¬ 
dents,  and  its  former  prosj)erity  is  gone. 
There  are,  perhaps,  ten  or  a  dozen  tluro- 
l)eans  still  living  at  Hanam,  correspond¬ 
ents  of  business  houses  at  Hong- Kong, 
but  they  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Chu- 
Kian  assured  me  that  I  was  probably  the 
only  “  red  devil  ”  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  Canton.  I  asked  him  why  he  thus 
Mesignated  me.  He  explained  that  when 
the  English  first  came  to  trade  with  China, 
and  the  natives  saw  their  love  of  gain  and 
their  red  hair,  they  gave  them  this  name, 
which  is  now  applied  to  all  foreigners. 

We  visited  the  burnt  district,  where 
formerly  stood  the  factories,  banks,  and 
magnificent  docks  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  Chinese  during  the  war  with  the 
English,  and  w’hich,  together  with  the 
commercial  activity  they  represented, 
have  never  been  restored.  Near  by  may 
be  seen  the  site  of  the  dock  where  the 
savage  Mandarin  Yeh  threw  into  the  river 
the  heads  of  ioo,ooo  rebels.  A  Dutch¬ 
man,  who  remained  at  the  factories  during 
these  executions,  told  me  that  he  was  an 
eye-witness  to  the  extraordinary  sang-froid 
of  the  victims.  They  waited  impassibly 
the  stroke  of  the  knife,  kneeling  at  the 
end  of  the  dock.  “  I  had  a  notion,”  he 
said,  “  to  send  them  some  boxes  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  to  comfort  them  in  their  last  mo¬ 
ments;  but  I  would  soon  have  been 
ruined  at  such  a  trade  as  that,  for  their 
number  increased  every  day.” 

I  remained  eight  days  at  Canton ;  this 
was  enough  to  see  the  interior  of  the  city, 
its  environs,  and  the  French  grant,  where 
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the  streets  still  bear  the  names :  de  la 
Fusee,  de  la  Dordogne,  and  de  la  Charenie. 
The  garden  of  Fatim,  where  every  tree  is 
fantastically  cut  to  the  shape  of  some 
animal,  should  be  seen  ;  also,  the  five¬ 
storied  pagoda,  the  clock  of  which  was 
broken  by  an  English  cannon-ball ;  and 
lastly,  the  temple  of  the  five  hundred 
genii,  smiling,  good-natured  looking  fel¬ 
lows  with  huge  gilded  bellies,  a  sure  sign 
in  China  of  aristocracy.  Chu-Kian  in¬ 
formed  me  that  each  of  these  grotes<iue 
figures  was  the  likeness  of  some  Chinese 
of  the  early  times,  distinguished  in  the 
arts,  sciences,  or  philosophy.  It  is  what 
in  France  we  would  call  a  pantheon. 

It  would  not  pay  collectors  of  curiosities 
to  come  here  ;  it  would  be  almost  useless 
to  seek  here  anti()ue  china  and  bronzes,  or 
enamel  work.  Since  Canton  was  opened, 
twelve  years  ago,  amateurs  have  ransack¬ 
ed  the  country  for  these  things,  and  the 
prices  asked  for  those  still  to  be  had 
are  quite  as  high  as  at  Paris.  This  fact, 
however,  need  not  deprive  the  stranger  of 
the  pleasure  of  looking  through  the  shops. 
Wherever  he  enters,  his  reception  by  the 
Chinese,  although  to  all  appearances 
cordial,  will  be  tempered  with  a  kind  of 
haughty  condescension ;  but  if  the  cup. 
of  tea,  which  is  sure  to  be  proffered,  is 
accepted,  it  gratifies  them  very  much. 
Have  we  any  right  to  ex|>ect  from  these 
people,  who  have  always  been  ill-treated 
at  our  hands,  a  truly  cordial  welcome  ? 
Most  certainly  not.  We  have  ruined  their 
palaces,  knocked  down  their  walls,  lent 
our  aid  to  the  English,  their  sworn  ene¬ 
mies,  in  an  iniquitous  war,  and,  sharing 
the  hatred  which  they  inspired,  we  have 
been  compelled,  in  order  to  defend  our¬ 
selves,  to  make  bloody  reprisals.  To-day, 
in  this  city  of  Canton,  so  full  of  noise  and 
laughter,  the  name  of  France  cannot  be 
uttered  without  revising  terrible  recollec¬ 
tions.  Witness  the  following. 

In  1858,  terror  reigned  in  Hong-Kong. 
All  the  native  bakers,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  English  in  a  single  day,  with  one 
accord  jxiisoned  their  bread.  Many  of 
the  residents  perished,  and  those  who 
escaped  owed  their  safety  to  the  fact  that 
the  bakers,  less  skilful  than  full  of  hatred, 
put  too  strong  a  dose  of  arsenic  in  their 
bread.  In  Canton  strangers  could  not 
venture  far  from  the  factories  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  assassinated ; 
the  imuiense  docks  were  destroyed  by 


fire.  Each  morning,  until  the  time  when 
Europeans  were  forbidden  to  enter,  men 
were  sent  into  the  city  from  the  allied 
squadron  anchored  in  the  harbor,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  provisions  for  the 
officers’  mess  ;  every  few  days  some  En¬ 
glishman  was  missing  at  roll-call.  I.ed 
by  a  fatal  curiosity,  it  would  be  some  un¬ 
fortunate  who  would  wander  away  from 
his  companions,  and  be  seized  ar^  mur¬ 
dered  in  the  public  streets  by  Chinese 
soldiers.  In  vain  the  Admiral  of  the 
English  fleet  threatened  the  Canton  au¬ 
thorities  with  retaliation  ;  in  vain  he  de¬ 
manded  that  the  guilty  should  be  punish¬ 
ed  ;  it  was  of  no  use  ;  these  assassinations 
continued.  One  day,  five  or  six  men 
landed  from  a  French  steam-frigate  ;  at  a 
street  corner  one  of  them  disapjieared ; 
he  was  afterwards  found  with  his  head 
cut  off.  When  this  crime  was  made 
known  on  board  the  frigate,  the  first  mate 
— I  have  the  story  from  himself — at  once 
assembled  fifty  volunteers,  armed  them 
with  revolvers  and  axes,  and  went  on 
shore  with  them.  Arrived  at  the  street 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  they 
closed  it  at  both  ends,  and  then  pillaged 
the  houses  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants 
but  one  ;  this  one  escaped,  but  not  without 
ten  shots  having  been  fired  at  him.  He 
went  on  his  way  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
without  hastening  his  steps,  and  without 
looking  behind  him.  “  I  spared  his  life,” 
the  officer  told  me,  “  amazed  at  his  cour¬ 
age.  When  I  rushed  u|)on  him  and 
struck  him  a  heavy  blow  with  my  fist  upon 
his  shoulder,  this  extraordinary  man  looked 
at  me  with  a  pallid  smile,  and  without 
moving  a  muscle  under  my  he*avy  clutch. 
I  tried  to  make  him  understand  my  ad¬ 
miration,  but  I  must  admit  that  he  seemed 
to  care  very  little  for  my  opinion.  I 
hastened  to  put  him  in  charge  of  two  of 
my  men,  with  orders  that  no  harm  should 
come  to  him.”  From  that  day,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  this  fearful  punishment, 
which  was  strongly  condemned  by  the 
English  press  at  Hong-Kong  and  Shang¬ 
hai,  strangers,  even  alone,  may  safely 
venture  into  the  streets  of  Canton. 

It  was  a  splendid  day  when  J  landed 
upon  the  sandy  shore  of  Macao,  called 
Praya  Grande.  And  now  follow  me  in¬ 
to  this  dark  hut,  something  like  some  of 
the  clumsy  structures  of  Venice.  Enter, 
if  you  dare,  this  black  wet  hole.  What 
do  you  behold  behind  the  bamboo  bars  of 
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this  great  cage  ?  Men  !  A  blue  cotton 
jacket  without  sleeves,  and  drawers,  was 
all  the  clothing  they  had.  Crouching 
down  u{X)n  the  sand,  swarming  with  deas 
and  lice  and  poisonous  centii^edes,  they 
are  waiting  their  turn  to  be  shipped  to 
those  warm  countries  where  the  coolies 
now  take  the  place  of  the  African  slave. 
The  treaty  has  only  changed  the  color  of 
the  merchandise.  These  miserable  crea¬ 
tures  have  been  picked  up  in  the  districts 
ravaged  by  famine,  on  the  banks  of  some 
dried-up  river.  I  n  the  belief  that  their  con¬ 
dition  will  be  immediately  im])roved,  and 
with  the  promise  of  a  gay  trip  to  Macao 
or  Canton,*  they  have  been  induced  to  sign 
a  contract  by  which  they  are  bound  to 
some  unknown  planter  for  a  term  of  six 
years.  When  the  day  to  leave  comes,  a 
consular  agent  makes  the  official  state¬ 
ment  that  these  men  go  voluntarily.  They 
can,  it  is  true,  refuse  to  go  on  board  ;  but 
as  they  have  contracted  debts,  and  would 
not  be  set  at  liberty  until  the  money 
which  has  been  lent  to  them  has  been  re¬ 
paid,  they  greatly  prefer  the  open  air  to 
a  prison  which  is,  without  doubt,  purjwsely 
made  loathsome.  They  have  l)een  told, 
too,  that  Havana  and  Callao,  and  the  other 
colonies  to  which  they  are  bound,  are 
only  distant  five  or  six  days’  journey,  and 
that  the  voyage  is  a  ])leasant  little  trip, 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  their  con¬ 
stitutions,  enfeebled  by  privations.  As 
soon  as  they  come  on  board,  they  are 
astonished  to  find  that  their  tobacco,  pipes, 
and  knives  are  taken  from  them.  To 
their  great  surprise,  they  find  themselves, 
three  or  four  hundred  of  them,  pent  up 
between  decks,  where  it  is  dark  and  with¬ 
out  ventilation  ;  they  can,  it  is  true,  walk 
on  the  deck  by  squads,  but  this  is  only  in 
fine  weather  ;  as  they  are  surrounded  by 
marines  with  loaded  guns  and  threatening 
looks,  they  are  not  particularly  happy. 
During  bad  weather  they  cannot  go  out, 
and  they  would  suffocate  in  their  prison,  if 
it  were  not  for  wind-sails.  It  is  at  these 
times  that  nostalgia  and  despair  make 
ravages  among  them.  Silently  they  jilan 
their  revolt,  and  rising  en  masse,  strike 
with  fury.  They  try  to  surprise  the  crew  ; 
if  they  succeed,  they  kill  them ;  if  not, 
many  of  them  succumb.  As  few  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  them,  however,  are  killed,  for  every 
mutineer  represents  a  considerable  value. 
Some  of  these  miserable  creatures,  less 
inimical,  pious  souls  who  believe  in  Bud¬ 


dha  and  the  consoling  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  quietly  make  up 
a  little  bundle  of  their  clothes,  tie  it  to  their 
backs,  say  good-bye  to  their  companions, 
and  noiselessly  drop  themselves  into  the 
sea.  “  Where  are  the  absent  men,"  asks 
the  supercargo,  when  the  roll  is  called, 
and  lantern  in  hand  he  searches  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  ship.  “  They  have 
gone  back  to  China,”  placidly  explains 
one  of  their  companions.  “  I-ast  night 
they  slipped  out  of  a  port-hole,  and  they 
are  no  doubt  now  happy  among  their 
friends.”  Imagine  the  anger  that  this  calls 
forth.  Every  man  who  thus  disap])ears  is 
a  clear  loss  of  500  francs.  The  cari)enter 
is  called  and  ordered  to  place  strong 
iron  bars  over  every  port  hole  and  every 
space  large  enough  for  a  man  to  slip 
through  into  the  sea.  No  more  walking 
iqHjn  the  decks  is  allowed  ;  from  this  day 
forth  these  men  can  breathe  and  look  at  the 
horizon  only  through  prison  bars.  In 
1858,  a  large  American  clipper,  with  a 
cargo  of  coolies,  bound  for  Havana,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Manilla.  The  captain  discover¬ 
ed,  a  few  days  after  leaving  the  coast  of 
China,  that  he  had  not  taken  enough  of 
water  on  board,  and  had  to  put  into  ix>rt 
,to  get  an  additional  supply  of  several  hogs¬ 
heads  full  of  it.  The  Chinese,  who  had 
been  told  that  the  journey  was  a  short 
one,  supix>sed  that  the  voyage  was  over 
when  the  anchor  was  dropped ;  but,  to  their 
bitter  disappointment,  tliey  saw  the  cap¬ 
tain  land  without  them.  After  waiting 
several  hours,  they  rushed  uj>on  the  mate, 
and  declared  they  would  throw  him  in  tlie 
water  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  land  at 
once.  The  crew,  w’arned  of  the  danger, 
armed  themselves,  rescued  the  mate,  fired 
upon  the  mutineers,  and  driving  them  be¬ 
low  with  their  sabres,  closed  the  hatches ; 
these  and  the  jwrt-holes  they  nailed 
down.  The  thermometer  then  showed  in 
the  shade,  in  the  streets  of  Manilla,  40® 
centigrade.  The  Chinese,  the  distant 
sound  of  whose  voices  could  scarcely  be 
heard  on  the  deck,  .were  no  doubt  saying 
that  they  were  suffocating.  The  crew  were 
careful  not  to  venture  down  in  order  to 
learn  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  soon 
there  was  a  lugubrious  silence,  broken 
only  occasionally  by  a  piercing  cry.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  captain  was  absent  all  that 
day  and  night ;  the  guest  of  a  rich  native 
Spaniard,  he  was  amusing  himself  on 
shore.  The  next  morning,  on  returning  to 
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his  ship,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  ominous 
silence  that  reigned  there.  “  Those 
Chinese  are  in  the  sulks,  or  else  they  are 
all  asleep,”  the  mate  said.  “  Yesterday, 
thinking  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their 
•’ourney,  they  wanted  to  go  on  shore,  but 
I  drove  them  back  to  the  hold,  where  they 
are  all  right  now.”  The  captain,  more  ex¬ 
perienced,  guessed  at  the  truth.  He  seized 
an  axe,  and  cutting  his  way  through  the 
partition,  called  uixm  his  men  to  do  the 
same  thing.  It  was  much  too  late  when 
the  fresh  air  was  let  in  to  drive  out  the 
sufl'ocating  steam.  They  found  three 
hundred  Chinese  suffocated  to  death,  and 
he  who  writes  these  lines,  with  the  whole 
indignant  population  of  Manilla,  saw  them 
laid  out  upon  the  beach  of  Cavite,  beside 
the  common  grave,  filled  with  lime,  that 
was  to  hold  them  all.  The  mate,  after 
four  months’  imprisonment,  w’as,  with  a 
portion  of  the  crew,  condemned  to  one 
month’s  suspension.  A  few  days  later, 
the  captain  started  with  his  ship  again  for 
Canton,  to  renew  his  infamous  traffic. 

VI. 

When  I  arrived  at  Shanghai,  it  was 
only  fifty-seven  days  since  I  left  South¬ 
ampton  on  board  the  Ripon.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  realize  that  in  so  short  a  time, 
so  many  different  countries  and  so  many 
different  races  have  been  seen.  The 
surface  of  the  earth,  over  half  of  which 
we  have  just  travelled,  comes  to  seem  to 
the  tourist  w’hat  it  is  in  reality, — a  very 
circumscribed  theatre  for  those  exploits 
which  in  their  pride  men  venture  to  at¬ 
tempt.  Seen  at  this  distance,  the  am¬ 
bitious  schemes  of  certain  grasping  indivi¬ 
duals  of  Europe,  and  our  great  slaughters 
of  men,  called  war  by  impious  fools  or 
crowned  thugs,  reduce  themselves  to  pro¬ 
portions  in  keeping  with  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  scene  of  their  enactment.  In 
foimer  times,  the  influence  of  their  great¬ 
est  deeds  reached  but  little  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  land  in  which  they  were 
accomplished.  The  founding  in  the 
Xllth  century  of  the  vast  empire  of  Gen- 
gis-Khan,  which  held  sway  from  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  to  the  Sea  of  China,  disturbed 
Europe  no  more  than  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  Napoleon  I.  disturbed  Asia 
in  the  XIXth  century.  This  is  no  longer 
the  ease,  thanks  to  steam,  and  especially 
to  electricity,  which  encircles  the  globe  in 


a  few  short  hours,  carrying  with  it  peace 
or  war,  fortune  or  ruin,  darkness  or  light. 
In  becoming  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  we  become  each  day  more  depen¬ 
dent  one  ujjon  the  other.  The  more  fre¬ 
quent  and  rapid  are  the  intercommunica¬ 
tions  of  nations,  the  sooner  perhaps  will 
humanity,  in  spite  of  that  which  would 
seem  to  remove  us  far  from  it,  attain  that 
mysterious  consummation  towards  which 
she  has  been  groping  for  so  many  cen¬ 
turies. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind  as  I  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  pro¬ 
digious  business  activity  upon  the  docks 
of  Shanghai,  surrounded  by  innumerable 
bales  of  silk  awaiting  shipment  to  the 
VV'est.  It  is  from  this  port  that  are  ship¬ 
ped  the  largest  exportations  from  the 
Celestial  E'mpire  ;  they  amount  annually 
to  40,000  bales  of  silk  and  50  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea ;  from  this  port  also  are 
shipped  to  California  the  “  free  ”  emi¬ 
grants. 

The  great  quantity  of  cotton  shipped  at 
this  port  was  e’sirecially  noticeable.  “It 
comes  from  India,”  an  Englishman  said  to 
me,  “  and  the  trade  is  growing  every  day 
more  and  more  important.”  The  Chinese 
aspire  to  the  manufacture  of  their  own 
cottons,  and  if  they  can  succeed  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  trade  in  these  goods  like  that  of 
Eurojre,  Hritish  commerce  will  receive 
a  severe  check.  Their  hope  of  emanci¬ 
pation  would  not  stop  here  ;  great  dejX)ts 
of  silks  and  teas  would  also  be  established 
at  London  and  conducted  by  the  Chinese 
themselves.  If  this  hope  is  realized,  if 
the  speculators  of  the  far  East  emigrate 
to  England,  the  struggle  betw’een  the 
English  and  the  Chinese  nations,  both 
essentially  commercial,  will  be  rife  with 
unlooked  for  changes.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  rapid  emigration  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  islands  of  the  Sonde,  to 
Australia,  and  to  America,  know  that  the 
greatest  danger  which  threatens  England, 
and  the  working  classes  of  Europe  in 
general,  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
chea|)  laborers  in  those  distant  climes. 
It  is  a  subject  which  demands  the  watch¬ 
ful  attention  of  legislators.  If  restrictive 
laws  are  not  wisely  opjx)sed  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  influx  of  men  which  may  at  any 
moment  overrun  the  West,  the  day  may 
come  when  in  the  streets  of  London  and 
Paris  the  Chinese  invaders  will  be  driven 
out  with  muskets  and  revolvers,  as  has 
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already  been  done  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
English  colony,  Australia.  For  all  that, 
they  have  just  as  much  right  to  come  to 
our  country  as  we  have  to  go  to  theirs, 
and  the  life  of  a  Tartar  or  Mongol  should 
be  quite  as  sacred  as  that  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean. 

VII. 

At  Shanghai,  passage  is  taken  for  San 
Francisco  on  board  one  of  the  American 
steamers  which  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
On  the  payment  at  the  agency  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  of  a 
somewhat  larger  sum  than  that  paid  in 
Europe  for  the  voyage  to  this  jxiint,  i.  f., 
3,500  francs,  a  ticket  is  given  to  Paris  7’ta 
Yokohama,  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
and  Havre.  There  is  a  mail  once  a 
month ;  four  splendid  steamers  of  4,000 
tons  burden — the  “  Great  Republic,”  the 
“China,”  the  “America,”  and  the  “Ja¬ 
pan,”  in  turn  make  the  passage  of  4, 1 74 
miles  which  separate  Yokohama  from  the 
New  World  in  an  average  of  twenty-two 
days. 

Those  travellers  who  have  the  time  to 
spare,  should  spend  as  much  of  it  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  Japan.  If,  some  months  after 
their  arrival,  these  travellers  should  leave 
with  nearly  empty  purses,  they  will  be 
sure  to  take  with  them  in  exchange  some 
valuable  experiences.  Yokohama,  the 
only  iK)int  at  which  American  vessels 
touch  in  going  to  California,  cannot 
convey  to  those  who  remain  there  a  few 
days  an  adequate  idea  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country.  This  city  is  built 
in  the  midst  of  a  badly-drained  marsh, 
and  the  native  population  is  one  of  the 
least  interesting  of  the  empire.  However, 
without  visiting  the  delightful  residences 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Nagasaki,  Hiego, 
Osaka,  Ragosima,  without  even  going  as 
far  as  Yeddo,  the  traveller  scarcely  lands 
before  he  is  convinced  of  the  vast  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Chinese. 
'Phe  former  is  an  artist  in  every  sense  of 
the  word;  the  latter  is  so  completely  a 
merchant  that  he  would  sell  even  himself : 
the  one  builds  railways,  coins  money, 
establishes  telegraph  lines,  founds  cannon, 
will  before  long  manufacture  his  own 
arms,  and  already  directs  his  naval  and 
army  officers  to  wear  our  <^ress ;  the 
other  has  a  horror  of  progress,  or  rather  of 
innovations,  but  he  learns  our  vices  and 
buys  from  the  English  the  arms  he 


needs,  which  are  recaptured  each  day  by 
these  same  English  from  pirates.  The 
Chinese  allows  himself  to  be  killed  with¬ 
out  showing  any  fear  of  death,  but  he  would 
not  know  how  to  fight  for  his  life ;  the 
Japanese  will  not  give  up  a  struggle 
without  having  first  valiantly  battled.  The 
Celestial  is  very  fond  of  sensual  pleasures ; 
he  would  sell  his  very  liberty  for  the  pias¬ 
tre  which  will  give  him  his  opium  with  its 
enervating  reveries ;  the  Japanese  drink 
only  an  inoffensive  liquor  called  Saki ; 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  they  frequent 
the  tea-houses,  but  they  pass  their  time 
there  in  lively  and  witty  conversation  ;  it 
is  certain  they  will  never  expatriate  them¬ 
selves  on  account  of  jwverty  or  to  better 
their  condition.  In  China,  they  delight  in 
the  natural  scenery  of  the  kingdom  of  Lili- 
put :  little  trees,  microscojiic  flowers ; 
they  stand  spell-bound  before  a  fountain 
which  represents  the  sea  with  fishes,  sea¬ 
weeds,  rocks,  the  whole  contained  in  a 
basin  a  few  feet  in  diameter.  In  Japan, 
Nature  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God 
is  preferred — that  is,  grand  and  beautiful ; 
when  the  Japanese  artists  reproduce  it, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  do  it  with  feeling 
and  sentiment ;  they  love  so  much  their 
gardens  with  winding  ])aths  and  shaded 
streams  flowing  beneath  graceful  bam¬ 
boos,  their  mountains  and  the  shining 
snows  which  crown  their  summits,  their 
volcanoes  with  their  fierce  red  spurts  of 
flame,  that  you  see  these  beauties  every¬ 
where  reproduced.  Who  is  not  entirely 
familiar  with  their  sacred  mountain,  Fusi- 
yama  ?  It  is  a  majestic  peak  overlooking 
Yeddo;  it  is  almost  always  seen  in  the 
decoration  of  their  plates,  or  lightly  sketch¬ 
ed  upon  their  transparent  porcelains.  In 
a  careful  examination  of  their  works  of 
art,  it  will  always  be  found  that  although 
their  houses  have  simple  thatched  roofs, 
they  are  always  picturesquely  placed  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  from  which  the  sea  can 
be  seen,  with  islands  and  mysterious  gulfs 
where  a  fleet  lies  at  anchor ;  and  in  the 
distance,  u|)on  the  horizon,  like  dried 
reeds,  a  few  fishing  boats  with  golden 
sails.  The  moon  also  is  frequently  in¬ 
troduced  in  their  lacquered  designs. 
I'mally,  let  us  remember  that  the  Chinese 
has  not,  and  never  has  had,  any  religious 
convictions ;  while  in  Japan,  although 
there  is  no  longer  to  be  found  there  a 
single  native  Christian,  the  martyrs-  who 
two  centuries  ago  paid  with  their  lives  for 
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their  devotion  to  the  religion  of  Christ 
may  be  counted  by  thousands.  Lord 
Elgin  confirms  these  eulogies  of  the 
Japanese.* 

Yeddo  may  be  reached  from  Yokohama 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea  :  it  is  far  better 
to  take  the  former  route ;  the  journey  is 
delightful  after  crossing  the  river  Logo, 
which  is  accomplished  in  an  immense 
ferry-boat.  It  is  fancied  in  Europe  that 
there  is  still  danger  in  making  this  excur¬ 
sion  ;  this  is  a  great  mistake,  for  every 
day  the  native  ]X)pulation  is’  becoming 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Americans  and  Europeans.  A 
halt  is  usually  made  half-way,  at  Kava 
saki,  the  name  of  a  charming  station ;  it 
is  ])resided  over  by  graceful  mousmees,  or 
Japanese  women,  whose  kind  offices 
cause  travellers  to  imagine  themselves  in 
the  most  hospitable  inns  of  Europe.  A 
throng  of  sprightly  children  gathered 
about  us  as  soon  as  we  stopped,  saluting 
us  with  their  pleasant  ohaio ;  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  these  children,  which  is  clearly 
indicated  in  their  black  eyes,  too  round  to 
my  mind,  appeared  to  me  very  keen,  and 
they  were  quite  as  well-behaved  as  Eu¬ 
ropean  children.  They  sing  more  than 
they  talk,  and  nothing  could  be  pleasanter 
than  the  prattle  of  a  whole  school  of  them. 
One  of  us  had  in  his  hand  an  illustrated 
Japanese  book  ;  in  order  to  see  if  the 
little  ones  about  us  knew  how  to  read,  he 
motioned  to  one  of  the  smallest  to  come 
to  him,  and  to  read  in  a  loud  voice  the 
description  of  one  of  the  pictures.  He 
accomplished  his  task  very  nicely,  and 
all  the  children  did  the  same  thing,  not 
one  of  them  hesitating  to  undertake  it. 
This  is  less  astonishing  when  it  is  known, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  in  Japan 
public  instruction  is  almost  obligatory. 
Their  home  education,  also,  seems  to  differ 
from  that  which  many  children  in  Europe 
receive ;  no  one  in  Japan  ever  saw  a 
child  struck,  or  heard  the  painful  cry  of 
distress,  which  often  strikes  the  ear  in  the 
more  populous  cjuarters  of  our  own  cities, 
when  some  disobedient  child  is  punished 
by  its  parents.  One  of  our  number  having 
bought  some  articles  in  lacquered  ware 
in  the  presence  of  the  group  of  children 
we  had  been  examining,  and  a  dispute 


*  La  Chine  et  le  Japon.  Mission  of  Count 
Elgin,  described  by  Lawrence  Oliphant :  Par  is, 
i860. 


having  arisen  with  the  Japanese  vendor, 
he,  to  our  great  surprise,  and  with  a  com¬ 
ical  seriousness,  submitted  the  settling  of 
the  question  to  this  jury  of  children,  who, 
after  they  had  solemnly  listened  to  his 
story,  and  as  solemnly  discussed  the  case, 
decided  in  our  favor,  the  dealer  conform¬ 
ing  with  good  grace  to  their  verdict. 

After  refreshment  and  rest  at  Kavasaki, 
travellers  should  continue  on  to  Yeddo, 
following  the  sea-shore  all  the  way.  On 
one  side  the  sea  foaming  up  to  our  horses’ 
feet,  on  the  other  strange-looking  houses, 
hills  covered  with  cedars  and  larches, 
flowering  camelias  and  fragrant  cam])hor 
trees,  we  made  a  pleasant  journey  to  the 
capital.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years 
ago,  when  the  Spaniard  Don  Rodrigo  de 
Vivero  y  Velasco  came  from  Manilla  to 
Yeddo,  this  city  had  only  70,000  inhabi¬ 
tants;  now  the  population  is  1,000,000  of 
souls.  It  would  seem  as  if  it  had  degen¬ 
erated  since  the  period  when  our  policy 
placed  the  Tycoon  under  a  cloud.  The 
Daimios,  w'ho  were  his  supporters,  also 
have  withdrawn  to  their  fiefs,  and  the 
spot  where  once  all  was  animation,  where 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  the  songs  of  war  and  of  love  of  the 
Japanese  warriors,  is  now  grown  over  with 
weeds,  and  the  silence  of  death  reigns ; 
but  let  it  not  be  understood  that  this  is 
the  condition  of  the  whole  of  Yeddo.  A 
few'  steps  from  the  fine  European  hotel, 
activity  is  found  again,  and  the  same  bustle 
and  confusion  as  in  the  streets  of  the 
great  cities  of  Europe,  without  even  ex¬ 
cepting  London  and  Paris,  at  times  of 
great  jiopular  excitement.  Foreigners 
are  not  molested  or  inconvenienced  in  any 
w’ay  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  every¬ 
where  most  cordially  received,  and  the 
women  always  return  a  salute  with  a 
gracious  smile.  Some  of  their  customs 
are  unfortunately  lax,  although  adultery 
is  punished  with  death.  This  is  the  only- 
shadow  in  the  picture  I  have  tried  to 
sketch  of  this  brave,  courteous,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  people. 

Since  1859,  admirers  of  Japanese  works 
of  art,  and  especially  of  bronzes,  have 
been  able  to  get  some  beautiful  specimens. 
The  Dutch  had  especial  advantages,  thanks 
to  their  establishment  at  Decima,  but  it 
is  well-known  at  what  a  cost.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  modern  curiosity-hunters  arrived 
upon  the  ground,  the  spoliation  of  the 
treasures  of  this  country  had  begun  on  a 
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vast  scale,  but  with  this  difference — that  this  line,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Peninsular 
lacquered  ware,  stuffs,  porcelain,  magots,  and  Oriental  Company,  bring  every  week 
did  not  satisfy  them.  The  Portuguese  comparatively  recent  news  from  France, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Dutch  government  averaging  two  months  old.  In  going  to 
aimed  at  more  solid  treasures  than  these.  Japan  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  more  rapid 
Kaempfer  says  on  this  subject :  “  It  is  and  advantageous  way,  or  one  that  has 
thought  that  if  the  fellow-countrymen  of  more  comforts  or  more  varied  scenery. 
Camoens  had  possessed  the  Japan  trade  'I'he  return  to  F.urope  by  the  Pacific 
for  twenty  years  longer,  they  would  have  Ocean  is  a  complete  change  of  scene, 
carried  away  to  their  colonies  of  Macao  The  route  7'ia  Central  America  and  the 
so  much  wealth  from  this  empire,  that  .\tlantic  Ocean,  however,  is  far  from  offer- 
there  would  have  been  accumulated  in  ing  the  same  variety.  With  the  exception 
this  city  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  in  as  of  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
great  abundance  as  those  which,  accord-  York,  which  is  made  by  railroad  in  six 
mg  to  the  sacred  writers,  Jenisalem  pos-  days  and  twenty  hours,  the  whole  of  the 
sessed  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Was  it  trip  is  by  sea. 

from  disgust  at  this  greed  that  the  govern-  My  notes  stop  here,  for  I  cannot  ad- 
ment  of  Japan  suddenly  closed  its  jiorts  equately  speak  of  the  United  States  in  so 
to  all  foreigners  for  more  than  two  cen-  short  an  article.  Although,  so  late  as  the 
turies,  after  having  first  massacred,  by  the  loth  of  .May,  1869,  the  date  of  the  opening 
aid  of  the  Dutch,  40,000  Christians  within  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  there  were  serious 
the  walls  of  Simabarra,  and  having  thrown  perils  connected  with  the  trip,  especially 
into  the  sea,  from  the  great  rock  of  Pap-  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where,  as  at  Summit, 
penberg,  many  of  these  miserable  crea-  the  road  is  2,000  metres  above  the  sea,  to- 
tures  ?  The  Jesuits  say  yes,  and  the  day,  happily,  there  is  no  longer  any  dan- 
Portuguese  say  no.  In  these  days,  how-  ger.  Now  the  clumsy  wagons  that 
ever,  things  go  on  very  smoothly  there,  travellers  were  at  first  obliged  to  put  up 
This  beautiful  country  furnishes  to  Europe  with  are  replaced  with  luxurious  cars, 
silks,  silk- worms,  and  tea.  Japan  in  re-  with  beds,  restaurants,  and  elegant  parlors, 
turn  ex|)ortb  our  cotton  goods,  woollens,  as  thoroughly  wanned  and  lighted  as  our 
arms,  and  steamships,  which  are  run  by  best  European  hotels.  As  there  are  espe- 
the  natives,  who  themselves  begin  to  cial  trains  at  reduced  prices  reserved  for 
manufacture  them  at  home.  laborers,  the  traveller  is  no  longer 

When,  after  leaving  the  far  East,  I  took  obliged  to  come  in  contact  with  the  rough 
passage  for  Fmrope  upon  the  fast-sailing  miners  of  the  Sierra  or  the  road  builders 
steamer  “China,”  and  rehearsed  in  my  of  those  new  railroads,  which,  like  little 
mind  all  that  I  had  learned  and  heard  tributary  streams  hastening  to  empty 
about  this  beautiful  land  of  Japan,  I  re-  themselves  into  the  main  rivers,  are  each 
solved  that  on  my  arrival  in  France  I  day  added  to  the  (Irand  Central  Pacific, 
would  recommend  to  that  class  of  the  Let  the  traveller  who  is  discouraged  at  the 
youth  of  my  country  who,  with  courage,  prospect  of  riding  in  the  cars  for  seven 
aim  to  rise  above  a  mediocrity  without  consecutive  days,  study  his  guide-book, 
horizon,  to  emigrate  thither.  With  enter-  for  there  are  plenty  of  cities,  as  for  in- 
prise,  courage,  and  honesty,  they  could  not  stance  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne, 
fail  to  succeed  in  this  Scotland  of  the  Omaha,  and  Chicago,  which  will  well  re- 
East.  Success  would  be  all  the  more  pay  a  visit.  It  is  m  these  young  cities, 
probable  because  Japan,  as  compared  far  better  than  in  New  York,  that  it  may 
with  the  other  colonies,  has  been  but  little  be  learned  how,  with  freedom  allied  to 
explored.  The  messageries  fran^ises  enterprise,  great  Republics  are  reared, 
have  an  agency  there ;  the  steamers  of  Eu.mond  Planch ut. 
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The  Examiner. 

MR.  FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.* 


Nearly  four-and-twenty  years  ago, 
Dickens  chose  his  biographer.  “  I  desire 
no  better  for  my  fame,”  he  wrote  to  and  of 
Mr.  Forster,  in  1848,  “when  my  personal 
dustiness  shall  be  i)ast  the  control  of  my 
love  of  order,  than  such  a  biographer  and 
such  a  critic.”  “  You  know  me  better," 
he  wrote  in  1862,  “than  any  other  man 
does,  or  ever  will.”  The  work  thus  as¬ 
signed  to  him  has  been  begun  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  the 
memoir  promises,  when  completed,  to  be 
as  delightful  and  as  valuable  an  one  as 
can  be  found  in  our  language.  “  The  Life 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  "  is  a  masterpiece  ; 
but  “  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens  ”  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  in  every  way  its  equal  as  a  literary 
protluction,  while  the  theme  is  of  far  great¬ 
er  interest  to  readers  of  our  day,  and  the 
writer  is  able  to  bring  to  it  that  personal 
knowledge  which  the  most  diligent  book- 
study,  even  of  such  a  book  student  as  Mr. 
Forster,  cannot  replace.  All  the  thou¬ 
sand  touches  that  can  only  be  inspired  by 
close  intimacy  and  the  hearty  sympathy  of 
friend  with  friend  are  here,  by  one  of  the 
subtlest  and  most  powerful  literary  artists 
of  the  time,  given  to  a  marvellously  vigor¬ 
ous  picture  of  a  man  whose  real  jmrtrait 
all  the  world  will  be  glad  to  see,  and  will 
be  better  for  seeing. 

The  story  of  Dickens’s  life  till  he  was 
thirty  is  here  chronicled.  The  last  six 
years  fill  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  volume  ; 
but  what  is  told  about  the  first  four-and- 
twenty  years  is  its  most  welcome  portion. 
The  three  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Forster 
recounts  the  early  life  of  his  hero — far 
more  of  a  hero  than  his  heartiest  admir¬ 
ers  ever  supi)Osed  him  to  be — contain,  in¬ 
deed,  as  pathetic  a  narrative  of  child-life 
as  is  to  be  found  in  “  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  ”  or  in  “  Oliver  Twist  ” — and  what 
more  can  be  said  than  that  ?  Everybody 
knew  that  Dickens  worked  bravely  up 
from  humble  life  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
that  the  genius  by  which  he  has  brighten¬ 
ed  the  lives  of  millions  was  quickened  amid 
hardships  that  might  well  have  stilled  it, 
if  it  could  have  been  stilled ;  but  few  in- 
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deed  could  have  guessed  how  great  was  the 
strain,  how  bitter  were  the  hardships,  put 
upon  his  young  life.  Mr.  Forster’s  story 
of  this  early  heroism — partly  told  in  the 
way  of  extracts  from  an  autobiographical 
fragment,  portions  of  which  were  used, 
with  hardly  an  alteration,  by  the  author 
himself  in  “David  Copperfield” — is  not 
only  strangely  interesting  in  itself,  but  is 
also  of  the  greatest  value  in  that  it  furnish¬ 
es  the  key  to  all  Dickens’s  later  history. 
It  tells  us  how  the  lad  who  was  to  be  “  the 
most  popular  novelist  of  the  century  and 
one  of  the  greatest  humorists  that  England 
has  produced,”  born  at  Portsea  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1812,  living  at  Chatham  be¬ 
tween  1816  and  1821,  had  to  fight  his  own 
way  in  the  world,  with  very  little  help 
from  others,  after  he  was  nine  years  old. 
He  had  not  much  help  from  others  before 
that.  His  father,  a  poorly-paid  clerk  in 
the  Navy  Pay  Office,  could  do  but  lit¬ 
tle  for  him,  and  that  little  seems  to  have 
been  grudged.  He  was,  as  he  described 
himself  to  Washington  Irving,  “a  very 
small  and  not-over-particularly-taken-care- 
of-boy,”  barely  taught  to  read,  and  then  left, 
to  practise  reading,  and  to  give  a  tone  to 
his  disposition  through  life,  by  revelling 
over  a  cheap  lot  of  books  in  a  lumber- 
room,  “  Roderick  Random,”  “Tom  Jones,” 
“  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  “  Don  Qui¬ 
xote,”  and  “The  Spectator”  being  among 
the  number.  From  these  treasures  he 
was  taken  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  his 
parents,  coming  to  live  in  London,  took 
a  shabby  house  in  liayham-street,  Camden- 
town,  a  washerwoman  living  next  door, 
and  a  Bow-street  officer  over  the  way. 
His  father  had  been  in  money  difficulties 
all  along,  and  now  he  did  not  mend  mat¬ 
ters  by  making  a  composition  with  his 
creditors.  Dickens  alw'ays  spoke  well  of 
his  father.  “  But,”  he  said,  “  in  the  ease 
of  his  temper,  and  the  straitness  of  his 
means,  he  appeared  to  have  utterly  lost, 
at  this  time,  the  idea  of  educating  me  at 
all,  and  to  have  utterly  put  from  him  the 
notion  that  I  had  any  claim  upon  him, 
in  that  regard,  whatever.  So  I  degen¬ 
erated  into  cleaning  his  boots  of  a  morn¬ 
ing,  and  my  own ;  and  making  my¬ 
self  useful  in  the  work  of  the  little 
house ;  and  looking  after  my  younger 
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brothers  and  sisters,  and  going  on  such 
l>oor  errands  as  arose  out  of  our  poor  way 
of  living."  Presently  that  drudgery  was 
exchanged  for  a  worse.  His  father  was 
arrested  and  lodged  in  the  Marshalsea. 
Young  Dickens,  living  with  his  mother, 
now  in  Gower-street  North,  had  to  pa.wn 
all  the  books  and  nearly  all  the  furniture, 
and,  at  last,  to  save  money,  his  mother  and 
the  other  children  went  to  live  in  the  Mar¬ 
shalsea,  and  he  himself  was  handed  over 
as  a  lodger  to  the  Mrs.  Pipchin  of  “  Dom- 
bey  and  Son,”  then  living  in  I.ittle  Col¬ 
lege-street,  Camden-town.  Before  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  father's  incarceration, 
he  began  to  earn  his  own  living.  For  six 
shillings  a  week,  afterwards  raised  to 
seven,  he  worked  at  Jonathan  Warren’s 
blacking  factory  in  Old  Hungerford  Stairs, 
covering  the  jwts  of  blacking  with  paper, 
and  tying  them  up  with  string  as  fast  as 
he  could  all  through  the  day.  He  after¬ 
wards  told  how  he  used  to  make  his  luxu¬ 
rious  breakfast  off  a  penny  loaf  and  a 
pennyworth  of  milk  ;  and,  before  going  to 
his  work,  to  put  another  penny  loaf  in  a 
cupboard  to  serve,  with  a  bit  of  cheese,  for 
his  supper  when  he  came  home  at  night. 
His  dinner  he  generally  bought  in  town  : 

It  was  commonly  a  saveloy  and  a  penny 
loaf;  sometimes,  a  fourpenny  plate  of  beef 
from  a  cook’s  shop  ;  sometimes,  a  plate  of 
bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  from 
a  miserable  old  public-house  over  the  way  : 
the  Swan,  if  I  remember  right,  or  the  Swan 
and  something  else  that  I  have  forgotten. 
Once,  I  remember  tucking  my  own  bread 
(which  I  had  brought  from  home  in  the 
morning)  under  my  arm,  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  ot  paper  like  a  book,  and  going  into 
the  best  dining-room  in  Johnson's  alamode 
beef-house  in  Charles  court,  Drury  lane, 
and  magnificently  ordering  a  small  plate  of 
alamode  beef  to  eat  with  it.  What  the 
waiter  thought  of  such  a  strange  little  ap- 
arition,  coming  in  all  alone,  I  don’tjenow  ; 
ut  I  can  see  him  now,  staring  at  me  as  1 
ate  my  dinner,  and  bringing  up  the  other 
waiter  to  look.  I  gave  him  a  halfpenny,  and 
I  wish,  now,  that  he  hadn’t  taken  it. 

«*««»*«« 

I  was  so  young  and  childish,  and  so  little 
qualified — how  could  1  be  otherwise  ? — to 
undertake  the  whole  charge  of  my  own  exis¬ 
tence,  that,  in  going  to  Hungerford  Stairs  of 
a  morning,  I  could  not  resist  the  stale  pastry 
put  out  at  half-price  on  trays  at  the  confec¬ 
tioners’  doors  in  Tottenham-court-road  ;  and 
I  often  spent  in  that  the  money  I  should 
have  kept  for  my  dinner.  Then  I  went 
without  my  dinner,  or  bought  a  roll,  or  a 
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slice  of  pudding.  There  were  two  pudding 
shops  between  which  I  was  divided,  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  finances.  One  was  in  a  court 
close  to  St.  Martinis  church  (at  the  back  of 
the  church),  which  is  now  removed  altoge¬ 
ther.  The  pudding  at  that  shop  was  made 
with  currants,  and  was  rather  a  special  pud¬ 
ding,  but  was  dear:  two  penn'orth  not  being 
larger  than  a  penn’orth  of  more  ordinary 
pudding.  A  good  shop  for  the  latter  was  in 
the  Strand,  somewhere  near  where  the  Low- 
ther-arcade  is  now.  It  was  a  stout,  h.ale 
pudding,  heavy  and  flabby  ;  with  great  raisins 
in  it,  stuck  in  whole,  at  great  distances  apart. 
It  came  up  hot,  at  about  noon  every  day ; 
and  many  and  many  a  day  did  I  dine  off  it. 

We  had  half-an-hour,  I  think,  for  tea. 
When  I  had  money  enough,  I  used  to  go  to 
a  coffee-shop,  and  have  half-a-pint  of  coffee 
and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter.  When  I 
had  no  money,  I  took  a  turn  in  Covent- 
garden  market,  and  stared  at  the  pine-apples. 
The  coffee-shops  to  which  1  most  re.sorted 
were,  one  in  Maiden-lane,  one  in  a  court 
(non-existent  now)  close  to  Hungerford- 
market ;  and  one  in  SL  Martin’s-lane,  of 
which  1  only  recollect  that  it  stood  near  the 
church,  and  that  in  the  door  there  was  an 
oval  glass-plate,  with  coffee-roo.m  paint¬ 
ed  on  it,  addressed  towards  the  street.  If  I 
ever  find  myself  in  a  very  different  kind  of 
coffee-room  now,  but  where  there  is  such  an 
inscription  on  glass,  and  read  it  backward 
on  the  wrong  side — moor-eeffoc  (as  I  often 
used  to  do  tnen,  in  a  dismal  reverie),  a  shock 
goes  through  my  blood. 

I  know  I  do  not  exaggerate,  unconscious¬ 
ly  and  unintentionally,  the  scantiness  of  my 
resources  and  the  difficulties  of  my  life.  I 
know  that  if  a  shilling  or  so  were  given  me 
by  any  one,  I  spent  it  in  a  dinner  or  a  tea.  I 
know  that  I  worked,  from  morning  to  night, 
with  common  men  and  boys,  a  shabby  child. 
I  know  that  I  tried,  but  ineffectually,  not  to 
anticipate  my  money,  and  to  make  it  last  the 
week  through  ;  by  putting  it  away  in  a 
drawer  I  had  in  the  counting-house,  wrapped 
into  six  little  parcels,  each  parcel  containing 
the  same  amount,  and  labelled  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  day.  I  know  that  I  have  lounged  about 
the  streets,  insufficiently  and  unsatisfactorily 
fed.  I  know  that,  but  for  the  mercy  of  God, 
I  might  easily  have  been,  for  any  care  that 
was  taken  of  me,  a  little  robber  or  a  little 
vagabond. 

After  a  time,  to  be  nearer  the  blacking- 
shop  and  the  Marshalsea,  the  lad  went  to 
lodge  in  a  back  attic  in*  Lant-street, 
“where  Bob  Sawyer  lodged  many  years 
afterwards.”  Then  he  breakfasted  and 
supped  “  at  home  ”  with  his  parents,  and 
they  were  waited  on  by  a  good-hearted 
work-house  servant,  who  is  now  immortal¬ 
ized  as  the  Marchioness.  These  were 
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happier  times,  for  there  was  once  more 
some  faint  sense  of  homeliness  for  him  in 
his  bitter  loneliness. 

Seeing  how  much  Dickens  gained  by 
these  experiences,  how  his  heart  was 
widened  and  his  sympathies  were  (juicken- 
ed  for  all  the  sufferers  in  the  world,  it  is 
impossible  to  regret  them  altogether ;  but 
they  made  his  young  life  very  wretched, 
and  Mr.  Forster  found  traces  of  their  ef¬ 
fect  in,  “at  intervals,  a  stern  and  even 
cold  isolation  of  self-reliance  side  by  side 
with  a  susceptivity  almost  feminine,  and 
the  most  eager  craving  for  sympathy.”  “  I 
must  entreat  you,”  wrote  Dickens  him¬ 
self,  in  1862,  “to  go  back  to  what  you 
know  of  my  childish  days,  and  to  ask 
yourself  whether  it  is  natural  that  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  formed  in  me  then, 
and  lost  under  happier  circumstances, 
should  have  reappeared  in  the  last  five 
years.  The  never-to-be-forgotten  misery  of 
that  old  time  bred  a  certain  shrinking  sen¬ 
sitiveness  in  a  certain  ill  clad,  ill-fed  child, 
that  I  have  found  come  back  in  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  misery  of  this  later  time.” 
But  what,  one  is  hard-hearted  enough 
to  think,  were  these  personal  miseries 
in  comparison  with  the  good  service  they 
have  done  to  others  ?  “  With  the  very 
l)oor  and  unprosperous.”  says  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter,  “  out  of  whose  sufferings  and  strug- 
glings,  and  the  virtues  as  well  as  vices  born 
of  them,  his  not  least  splendid  successes 
were  wrought,  his  childish  experiences 
had  made  him  naturally  one.  They  were 
not  his  clients  whose  cause  he  pleaded 
with  such  pathos  and  humor,  and  on 
whose  side  he  got  the  laughter  and  tears 
of  all  the  world,  but,  in  some  sort,  his 
very  self.” 

We  have  been  tempted  to  repeat  some 
parts  of  the  very  touching  story  of  Dick¬ 
ens’s  boyish  life  that  Mr.  Forster  has  told. 
But  it  is  not  for  us  to  repeat  what  fol¬ 
lows.  The  outline  of  his  later  history 
is  known  ;  but  Mr.  Forster  fills  up  the* 
details  with  minuteness  and  vividness  that 
render  every  page  of  his  book  most 
welcome  reading.  Here  we  see  how  the 
young  blacking-maker’s  drudge,  put  to 
school  at  last,  came  to  be  once  more  a 
boy  like  other  boys  ;  how  he  got  on  as  a 
lawyer’s  clerk,  and  afterwards  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  ;  and  how  suddenly,  from 
being  a  very  skilful  transcriber  of  other 
I)eople’s  platitudes,  he  showed  that  he 
had  in  himself  the  power  of  uttering  such 


wit  as  the  world  can  rarely  hear ;  how 
then,  the  publishers  discerning  his  merits 
before  he  himself  did,  he  entered  into  en¬ 
gagements  by  which  he  was  pledged  to 
write  his  first  books  at  hack  wages,  and 
with  a  s|>eed  that  would  have  put  many  a 
weaker  man  out  of  gear  for  life  ;  and  how 
at  length  he  freed  himself  from  this  bond¬ 
age  and  began  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
genius,  and  to  receive  the  friendship  of 
the  foremost  men  of  the  time.  Mr.  For¬ 
ster’s  narrative  extends  to  the  close  of 
Dickens’s  visit  to  America  in  1842,  of 
which  it  gives  an  esjwcially  minute  ac¬ 
count,  based  upon  letters  and  journals 
not  incorporated  in  the  “  American 
Notes.” 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  passages 
in  this  volume  describe  the  personal 
relations  between  Dickens  and  Mr.  For¬ 
ster  during  their  long  and  close  friend¬ 
ship.  Thus  he  is  described  as  he  was  in 

1837: 

Very  different  was  his  face  in  those  days 
from  that  which  photography  has  made  fami¬ 
liar  to  the  present  generation.  A  look  of 
youthfulness  first  attracted  you,  and  then  a 
candor  and  openness  of  expression  which 
made  you  sure  of  the  qualities  within.  The 
features  were  very  good.  He  had  a  capital 
forehead,  a  firm  nose  with  full  wide  nostril, 
eyes  wonderfully  beaming  with  intellect  and 
running  over  with  humor  and  cheerfulness, 
and  a  rather  prominent  mouth  strongly  mark¬ 
ed  with  sensibility.  The  head  was  altoge¬ 
ther  well-formed  and  symmetrical,  and  the 
air  and  carriage  of  it  were  extremely  spirit¬ 
ed.  The  hair,  so  scant  and  grizzled  in  later 
days,  was  then  of  a  rich  brown  and  most 
luxuriant  abundance,  and  the  bearded  face  of 
hit  last  two  decades  had  hardly  a  vestige  of 
hair  or  whisker ;  but  there  was  that  in  the 
face  as  I  first  recollect  it  which  no  time  could 
change,  and  which  remained  implanted  on  it 
unalterably  to  the  last.  This  was  the  quick¬ 
ness,  keenness,  and  practical  power,  the 
eager,  restless,  energetic  outlook  on  each 
sever^  feature,  that  seemed  to  tell  so  little 
of  a  student  or  writer  of  books,  and  so  much 
of  a  man  of  action  and  business  in  the  world. 
Light  and  motion  flashed  from  every  part  of 
it.  It  was  as  if  maae  of  steel  was  said  of  it, 
four  or  five  years  after  the  time  to  which  I 
am  referring,  by  a  most  original  and  delicate 
observer,  the  late  Mrs.  Carlyle.  “  What  a 
face  is  his  to  meet  in  a  drawing-room  !  ” 
wrote  Leigh  Hunt  to  me,  the  morning  after 
I  made  them  known  to  e.ach  other.  “It  has 
the  life  and  soul  in  it  of  fifty  human  beings.” 
In  such  sayings  are  expressed  not  alone  the 
restless  and  resistless  vivacity  and  force  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  but  that  also  which  lay 
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beneath  them  of  steadiness  and  hard  en-  els  were  real  to  other  persons,  too.  One 
durance.  out  of  many  good  stories  here  told  comes 

Mr.  Forster’s  literary  history  of  Dick-  from  Mr.  Carlyle.  “  An  archdeacon,"  he 
ens  is  as  interesting  as  his  memoir  of  the  wrote,  in  1837,  “with  his  own  venerable 
man  apart  from  his  books  ;  if,  indeed,  lips  rei)eateJ  to  me,  the  other  night,  a 
a  writer  so  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  call-  strange  profane  story  of  a  solemn  clergy- 
ing,  and  to  whom  fiction  was  only  the  man  who  had  been  administering  ghostly 
painting  of  the  realest  of  all  facts,  could  consolation  to  a  sick  person.  Having 
ever  be  said  to  be  apart  from  his  books,  finished,  satisfactorily  as  he  thought,  and 
We  have  here  the  story  of  the  publication  got  out  of  the  room,  he  heard  the  sick 
of  “Pickwick,”  “Oliver  Twist,"  “  Nicholas  person  ejaculate — ‘Well,  thank  (lod, 
Nickleby,”  “The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  and  “Pickwick"  willbe  out  in  ten  days,  any 
“  Barnaby  Rudge,”  with  much  delicate  and  way  !  ’  This  is  dreadful.” 
truthful  criticism  of  each  novel,  and  many  Among  occasional  work  that  Dickens 
illustrations  of  the  real  antecedents  of  did  for  the  Examiner  in  these  early  years 
their  leading  characters.  How  real  all  his  was  a  review  of  Hood’s  “  Up  the  Rhine.” 
characters  were  to  him,  Mr.  Forster’s  ex-  “Rather  poor,”  he  wrote  of  it  privately 
tracts  from  his  letters  show.  In  killing  to  Mr.  Forster,  “but  I  have  not  said  so. 
Little  Nell,  for  instance,  he  felt  like  a  because  Hood  is  too,  and  ill  besides.” 
murderer.  “  I  am  the  wretchedest  of  the  In  that  half- sentence  the  man  showed  his 
w'retched,”  he  wrote  on  the  7th  of  Janu-  whole  disposition,  as  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ar)-,  1841.  “It  casts  the  most  horrible  ning.  And  there  are  a  hundred  such 
shadow  upon  me,  and  it  is  as  much  as  I  flashes  in  this  volume,  by  which  Dickens’s 
can  do  to  keep  moving  at  all.”  And  ten  fame  will  be  enhanced,  and  in  which  Mr. 
days  later,  “  after  you  left  last  night,  I  Forster,  while  honestly  fulfilling  his  trust 
took  my  desk  up  stairs,  and,  writing  until  as  his  friend’s  executor,  has  given  to  the 
four  o’clock  this  morning,  finished  the  world  as  good  a  supplement  as  could  i)Os- 
whole  story.  It  makes  me  very  melan-  sibly  be  provided  to  those  writings  in 
choly  to  think  that  all  these  people  are  which  Charles  Dickens,  at  so  many  Christ- 
lost  to  me  forever,  and  I  feel  as  if  1  never  mas-tides,  preached  his  own  eloquent  ser- 
could  become  attached  to  any  new  set  of  mons  upon  the  text,  “  Peace  on  earth, 
characters.”  And  the  people  of  his  nov-  and  good-will  towards  men.” 

- - 

Chambers'i  JournaL 

PAPER-MAKING  IN  JAPAN. 

Paper-making,  unknown  in  England  paiier.  Probably  little  change  has  since 
three  centuries  back,  has  been  practised  taken  place  in  the  method  of  manufactur- 
in  Japan  for  more  than  twelve  bundled  ing  it,  but  Japanese  ingenuity  has  mar- 
years.  Thin  wood-shavings  and  silk  faced  vellously  developed  its  use,  and  it  is  now 
with  linen  sufficed  for  writing  purposes  employed  for  everj'  conceivable  purpose, 
with  the  Japanese  of  old,  until  the  imiKir-  The  British  paper-maker,  although 
tation  of  paper  from  the  Corea  in  280,  driven  by  desperation  to  use  straw  and 
when  the  more  primitive  material  went  esparto,  has  yet  little  faith  in  anything 
out  of  use.  In  610,  a  Corean  priest,  but  rags;  while  his  Japanese  brother, 
named  Doncho,  paid  a  visit  to  Japan,  and  perfectly  capable  of  turning  rags  to  ac- 
taught  the  natives  how  to  make  mill-  count,  will  have  none  of  them.  He  un¬ 
stones,  writing-ink,  and  paper.  In  the  derstands  his  business  well,  too ;  his 

last-named  manufacture,  Shdtuku  'Paishi,  metho<l  may  be  rough,  his  appliances  may 
a  son  of  the  then  reigning  Mikado,  took  be  rude,  but  he  contrives,  nevertheless,  to 

especial  interest.  Finding  that  Doncho’s  turn  out  a  variety  of  papers,  that  his  Eu- 

paper,  although  good  in  its  way,  would  ropean  rivals,  with  all  their  machinery, 
not  bear  rough  usage,  being  easily  torn,  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  match.  Yeddo 
and  was,  moreover,  liable  to  become  itself  contains  not  a  single  paper-manu- 
worm-eaten,  he  set  his  wits  to  work  to  factory,  but  the  different  kinds  of  paper 
bring  about  an  improvement,  and  sue-  to  be  lx>ught  there  are  infinite  in  number, 
ceeded  in  producing  four  superior  sorts  of  Papers  of  every  tint  for  ordinary  corre- 
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sponclence ;  writing-papers  for  court  use 
and  for  government  despatches ;  papers 
specially  designed  for  letters  of  ceremony, 
congratulation,  and  compliment ;  others 
for  the  display  of  ornamental  penmanship, 
for  sketching,  for  painting,  for  versifiers 
and  song  -  writers.  Packing  -  papers  of 
every  description,  some  set  apart  for  jiar- 
ticular  uses,  as  for  packing  presents,  in¬ 
cense,  tooth-powder,  cakes,  sweetmeats, 
and  medicine.  Tracing-papers,  copying- 
papers,  account-book  papers,  wall-papers, 
some  for  a  first  coating,  some  for  receiving 
decorations  at  the  artists’  hands,  some 
decorations  in  themselves ;  papers  for 
covering  screens,  slides,  and  sliding-doors 
belonging  to  family  shrines ;  papers  for 
book-covers,  made  to  imitate  leather ; 
papers  for  doll -dressing,  scroll-framing, 
and  picture-framing  ;  papers  for  box¬ 
making  ;  papers  for  covering  lanterns  and 
windows,  for  preserving  floor-mats,  for 
covering  sun  and  rain  umbrellas ;  pai>ers 
for  making  into  toys,  artificial  flowers, 
candle-wicks,  pocket-books,  purses,  fans, 
masks,  letter-boxes,  and  tobacco-pouches 
for  gentlemen  and  ladies.  No  purpose 
comes  amiss  to  the  Ja])anese  maker,  who 
can  give  paper  the  hardness  of  wood,  and 
protluce  a  material  capable  of  being  mani¬ 
pulated  into  almost  any  shape.  Paper- 
collars  and  wristbands  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  English  eyes ;  but  what  are  such  trifles 
to  pai)er  hats  and  paper  coats — hats  and 
coats  of  real  service.  The  soldiery  of 
Japan  wear  a  paper  folding  hat ;  the  higher 
class  of  Yakunins  patronize  one  made  by 
placing  layer  upon  layer  of  paper  until  a 
very  hard  wood-like  material  results,  of 
extreme  strength  and  tenacity,  and  ren¬ 
dered  injpervious  to  water  by  a  coat  of 
varnish.  Another  head-covering  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  is  made  of  paper  twisted  and 
plaited  to  resemble  straw.  The  paper 
coats  are  rain-proof,  but  these  are  sur¬ 
passed  by  a  net  coat  worn  next  the  skin 
in  warm  weather  by  the  better  class  of 
Japanese.  This  is  made  bj'  rolling  strong 
strips  of  paper  of  equal  size  into  a  sort 
of  string,  and  then  working  it  by  hand 
into  a  neat  net  pattern  ;  a  garment  of 
this  sort  takes  some  days  to  make,  but 
when  made  it  will  bear  washing !  After 
this,  pajier  pocket  handkerchiefs,  paper 
hair-strings,  paper  hair-pins,  paper  sandaf 
cords,  papier  ornaments  for  hair  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  paper  crape,  are  but  com¬ 
monplace  things. 
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Japanese  paper-makers  derive  their 
raw  material  from  four  trees  or  shrubs, 
the  Mitsumata,  the  Takaso,  the  Ma 
KAdzu,  and  the  Kajiso,  depiending  chiefly 
upion  the  two  last-named,  the  'I'akaso 
bark  serving  but  for  an  inferior  kind  of 
piaper,  and  that  of  the  Mitsumata  being 
reserved  for  the  papier  currency  of  the 
country. 

The  Ma  Kodzu,  or  Papier  Mulberry 
{Broussonelia  Pafyi/era)  is  the  shrub  to 
which  Shdtuku  Taishi  had  recourse.  This 
thrives  best  in  newly  turned  ground,  and 
requires  some  care  in  its  cultivation.  Too 
much  manure  injures  it,  with  too  little,  the 
roots  decay  ;  it  will  not  flourish  in  black¬ 
ish  soil,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  millet- 
fields  ;  a  very  dry  summer  brings  blight, 
too  wet  an  autumn  over  stimulates  the 
growth ;  it  grows  best  in  a  valley,  on  a 
bill-slope,  or  upon  a  bank  near  a  piatch 
ot  water.  For  manufacturing  purpioses  it 
is  treated  in  the  following  manner  :  At 
pilan ting- time,  which  may  be  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  October,  or  January,  according  to 
the  climate  of  the  place,  the  old  roots 
are  divided,  cut  down  to  lengths  of  three 
inches,  and  replanted  with  ratber  less  than 
half  an  inch  pirotruding  from  the  earth. 
In  a  year’s  time,  the  shoots  will  be  a  foot 
high,  increasing  in  height  year  by  year, 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  they 
reach  six,  or  even  nine  or  twelve  feet. 
Every  year  the  pflant  is  cut  down  to  the 
roots,  each  stalk  throwing  up>  five  branches 
the  following  season,  and  in  five  years’ 
time  a  large  dense  shnib  is  formed,  the 
cuttings  of  the  fifth  year’s  growth  sup)ply- 
ing  the  ])ap>er-maker  with  what  he  needs. 

The  mulberry  stalks,  cut  into  lengths 
of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches, 
are  put  into  a  straw  vessel  over  a  boiler 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  and 
steamed  until  the  .skin  begins  to  separate 
at  the  cut  ends,  when  they  are  removed, 
and  their  skins  stripped  off  by  hand,  and 
dried  without  loss  of  time — a  woman 
taking  as  many  as  she  can  conveniently 
grasp,  and  throwing  them  over  transverse 
poles,  on  which  they  remain  for  two  or 
three  day^,  unless  it  happens  to  be  windy 
weather,  in  which  case  tbe  drying  may  be 
completed  in  twenty-four  hours.  After 
drying,  the  skins  are  weighed  into  lots  of 
about  thirty-two  pwunds  weight,  and  tied 
up  in  bundles  to  be  washed.  This  is  done 
by  leaving  them  in  running  water  for 
twelve  hours.  The  next  op>eration  is  the 
16 
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removal  of  the  inner  fibre  ;  this  is  per¬ 
formed  with  a  knife,  which  the  workman 
keeps  stationary  upon  a  straw-padding, 
while  he  draws  the  skins  towards  him 
with  his  left  hand  until  the  dark  outer 
covering  is  scraped  off.  This  is  not 
wasted,  being  thoroughly  w’ashed  in  run¬ 
ning  water  until  it  opens  out  flat,  and  then 
boiled,  after  which  it  is  set  aside  to  rot, 
when  it  is  well  beaten,  and  is  fit  for  turn¬ 
ing  into  an  inferior  description  of  paper. 
The  inner  fibre,  parcelled  out  as  before,  is 
washed  again  in  the  river,  and  afterwards 
steejied  in  buckets  of  water,  the  water 
being  run  off  it  when  the  fibre  has  been 
sufficiently  steejied,  and  all  remaining 
moisture  pressed  out  with  heavy  stones. 
It  is  next  placed  in  a  wooden  vat,  and 
boiled  in  an  infusion  of  burned  buck-wheat 
ashes,  and  constantly  stirred  all  the  while 
with  a  couple  of  stocks,  to  insure  even 
boiling.  Sometimes  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  getting  the  mixture  to  boil,  a  difficulty 
the  natives  attribute  to  the  devil  interfer¬ 
ing  with  their  work,  but  which  they  over¬ 
come  by  throwing  in  a  little  wax- ash  or 
common  lime,  although  the  practice  has 
the  bad  effect  of  imparting  a  slight  reddish 
tinge  to  the  pajier.  When  the  boiling  is 
over,  the  fibre  has  lost  all  its  stickiness, 
and  after  another  wasliing  to  get  entirely 
rid  of  all  extraneous  matters,  its  transmu¬ 
tation  into  “  sosori  ”  is  completed. 

“  Wash,  wash,  wash,”  would  seem  to  be 
tire  motto  of  the  Japanese  paper-maker, 
for  the  sosori  has  to  undergo  that  cleansing 
process  once  more,  the  night  before  it  is 
to  be  converted  into  paper.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day,  a  little  isinglass,  or 
more  commonly  rice-starch  paste,  is  mixed 
with  the  sosori,  and  it  is  then  pounded 
upon  an  oak  or  cherry-wood  table,  in 
winter,  the  rice- starch  gives  place  to  tororo 
paste.  'I’he  tororo  is  a  species  of  egg¬ 
plant,  with  a  root  about  the  size  of  that 
of  the  common  dock ;  this  root  is  taken 
up  in  the  rainy  season,  after  the  flowers 
of  the  plant  have  decayed  and  dried,  then 
the  outer  skin  is  scraped  off,  the  root 
beaten  to  {xiwder,  and  boiled  down  into  a 
thin  paste,  which  is  strained 'through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  poured  into  tubs  to  be 
ready  for  use.  I'he  winter-made  paper  is 
known  as  Kidsuki,  and  is  far  superior  to 
that  mar.ufactured  in  the  spring,  the  tororo 
paste  rendering  it  impervious  to  the  attack 
of  the  worm  for  many  years. 

The  implements  of  the  workman  or 


workwoman — the  former  being  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  large-sized  pajiers, 
the  latter  in  the  making  of  the  smaller 
and  thinner  sorts — are  few  and  simple. 
They  consist  of  an  oblong  box  called  the 
“boat,”  six  feet  in  length  by  three  in 
breadth,  having  an  upright  rest  at  one  end 
of  it ;  two  frames  or  trays  of  the  size  of 
the  intended  sheets,  one  fitting  inside  the 
other,  the  outer  tray  being  provided  with 
a  movable  bottom  of  plaited  bamboo  ;  a 
sieve,  a  brush,  a  drying-board,  a  stirring 
stick  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  bucket 
containing  warm  water,  into  which  the 
worker  dips  his  or  her  hands  when  cold. 

The  worker  takes  a  large  ball  of  sosori, 
breaks  pieces  off,  and  casts  them  into  the 
boat,  adding  a  certain  proportion  of  tororo 
paste,  and  stirs  the  mess  together  until 
the  stick  makes  a  slight  noise  in  passing 
through  it — a  sign  that  the  pulp  is  of  a 
proper  consistency.  The  false-bottomed 
frame  is  then  placed  in  the  boat,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  pulp  poured  into  it  to  cover  the 
bamboo  bottom,  the  pressing  down  ujxtn 
it  of  the  inner  frame  keeping  it  in  its  place, 
while,  with  a  peculiar  and  dexterous  jerk, 
the  worker  sets  the  paper.  The  frame  is 
then  placed  leaning  on  the  rest,  and  so 
left  until  a  second  frame  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  filled,  by  which  time  the  water 
will  have  drained  ofi'  it,  and  its  contents 
be  ready  for  removal  to  the  drying  board. 
This  is  effected  by  taking  a  piece  of  bam¬ 
boo,  and  curling  the  thicker  end  of  the 
sheet  around  it;  the  sheet  is  then  laid 
upon  the  drying-board,  and  brushed  down 
until  it  adheres  to  it,  the  side  next  the 
board  making  the  face  of  the  paper.  The 
drying-board  is  a  smooth  plank,  six  feet 
long,  and  will  hold  five  sheets  on  each 
side,  each  worker  requiring  forty  of  them. 
The  pai>er  is  quickly  dried  in  the  sun, 
but  in  unfavorable  weather  fire- heat  has 
to  be  used.  After  drying,  the  sheets  are 
placed  upon  a  table  in  piles  of  a  hundred, 
with  two  or  three  straws  between  every 
twenty;  a  heavy  ruler  is  laid  upon  the 
top  of  the  pile,  and  steadied  with  the 
right  foot,  while  the  operator  cuts  the 
aper  off  into  sheets  of  the  required  size, 
'inally,  they  are  packed  for  the  market, 
ten  “oris”  of  twenty  sheets,  making  one 
“  soku,”  ten  sokus  one  “  shime,"  and  six 
*  shinies  one  bale. 

In  making  “  kinsatsu,”  or  bank-note 
paper,  twelve  pints  of  fine  gravel  and 
water,  two  and  a  half  pints  of  rice-starch, 
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and  nine  pints  of  powdered  wheat-husks, 
are  added  to  every  twenty-five  pounds  of 
bark.  The  water  mark  is  inserted  by 
placing  an  impression  of  the  design  on 
the  required  spot,  during  the  second  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  pulp-trough,  kinsatsu  re¬ 
quiring  three  baths  to  make  it  the  proper 
thickness ;  when  dry,  it  is  glazed  by  friction 
between  two  oaken  planks.  Crape-paper, 
in  much  favor  with  Japanese  women,  is 
made  by  pressing  the  paper,  while  damp, 
between  two  boards,  upon  which  the 
desired  pattern  has  been  cut.  Imitation 
leather  papers  are  made  by  mixing  oil 
with  the  pulp.;  or  by  pasting  together 
sheets  of  senka  (a  paper  used  for  sweet¬ 
meat  bags),  and  afterwards  saturating  them 
with  oil  from  the  seed  of  the  Ye  plant 
(Celtis  Willdenawiama).  Rain  coat  papers 
are  made  of  senka  dyed  yellow,  green, 
red,  or  black,  rendered  waterproof  with 
y^  oil,  the  sheets  being  joined  together 
with  a  glue  made  from  young  fern  shoots, 
ground  and  boiled  into  a  paste,  and  then 
thinned  with  the  juice  of  unripe  persim¬ 
mons.  From  the  ever-useful  senka,  too, 
the  wonderful  shifu,  or  cloth-paper,  is 
manufactured.  The  senka,  in  this  case, 
is  painted  on  both  sides  with  a  paste  made 
from  “  kon-niaku-no-dama”  roots,  and  put 
in  the  sun  until  it  becomes  dry  and  quite 
stiff.  It  is  next  sprinkled  with  water  till 
thoroughly  damp,  and  left  in  that  state 
for  a  night ;  the  following  morning,  it  is 
rolled  u|X)n  a  bamboo  as  thick  as  an 
arrow-shaft,  being  forced  down  from  either 


end,  so  as  to  crumple  in  the  centre ;  it  is 
then  unrolled,  and  the  proce^  repeated. 
After  two  or  three  such  repetitions,  the 
paper  is  cnimpled  up  between  the  hands, 
and  rolled  together  until  it  has  become 
soft,  when  it  is  dam{>ed  once  more,  pulled 
out  straight  and  smooth,  folded  up,  and 
pounded  with  a  wooden  mallet.  It  may 
then  be  put  into  water  without  being  any 
the  worse  for  its  bath.  Bags  are  made  of 
this  material  to  hold  wine  to  be  heated  by 
insertion  in  hot  water.  It  will  keep  out 
rain  without  being  oiled,  and  saucepans 
made  of  it  will  stand  a  strong  charcoal 
heat  uninjured. 

The  method  of  manipulating  the  bark 
of  the  kajiso  is  almost  identical  with  that 
already  described.  The  shrub  itself  re¬ 
sembles  our  own  willow,  and  thrives  in 
dampish  soil  where  the  climate  is  mild. 
The  bark  is  stripped  off  every  autumn, 
and  the  branches  left  to  decay.  Mr. 
Annesley  says :  “  'Fhere  are  no  reasons 
why  the  kaji  tree  should  not  flourish  in 
England,  more  especially  if  planted  in  a 
damp  soil ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
y)aper  could  no  doubt  be  manufactured 
from  this  bark  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it 
could  be  made  from  rags,  added  to  the 
considerable  strength  it  can  attain,  and 
the  various  useful  purposes  to  which  it 
can  be  applied,  the  cultivation  of  the  kaji 
shrub  in  hmgland  is  well  worthy  of  a  trial.” 
We  say  Amen  to  that.  Kew  has  given 
cochineal,  quinine,  and  tea  to  India ; 
could  it  not  give  England  the  kaji  tree  ? 


Macmillan’t  M»|[aziiie. 

“COME.” 

Come  to  me  when  the  earth  is  fair 
With  all  the  freshness  of  the  spring. 
When  life  fills  all  the  liquid  air. 

And  when  the  woods  with  music  ring; 
When  all  the  wakening  flowers  rejoice, 
And  birds  remind  me  of  your  voice. 

Come  to  me  when  the  summer's  heat 
Is  strong  the  breeze  of  spring  to  kill; 
When  gardens  with  perfume  are  sweet. 
And  when  the  languid  noon  is  still ; 
Come  when  the  opened  buds  disclose 
The  glory  of  the  full-blown  rose. 


Come  to  me  when  the  summer  fades, 
When  all  the  rose’s  sweets  are  dead, 
W’hen  autumn  robes  the  saddening  glades, 
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When  purple  heather  turns  to  red ; 

Come  to  me  when  the  wrinkled  leaf 
Falls  like  the  tear  of  constant  grief. 

Come  chiefly  when  all  warmth  is  lost, 

When  autumn  to  stern  winter  yields; 

Come  when  the  bitter  edge  of  frost 
Shrouds  all  the  verdure  of  the  fields ; 

Come  when  all  else  is  dark  and  drear. 

Thy  presence  then  is  doubly  dear. 

•  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


LORD  LISGAR,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF  CANADA. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  present  our  readers  this  month  with 
a  fine  full-length  portrait  of  Lord  Lisgar, 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  The 
distinguished  position  of  Lord  Lisgar  as 
head  of  the  nation  which,  next  to  our  own, 
is  the  most  powerful  in  America,  and 
which  promises  to  share  with  us  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  continent,  must  cause  a 
special  interest  to  attach  to  his  lordship 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Americans ;  and  we 
trust  that  in  offering  his  portrait  we  shall 
afford  pleasure  not  only  to  our  Canadian 
friends,  but  to  those  in  the  United  States 
as  well.  Such  a  portrait  seems  specially 
appropriate  at  this  time,  when  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  promises  to  draw  still 
closer  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries. 

Below  we  give  a  brief  but  authentic 
account  of  Ix)rd  Lisgar’s  life,  in  its  public 
aspects,  up  to  the  present  time. 

“  His  F.xcellency,  the  Right  Honorable 
John,  Baron  Lisgar,  of  Lisgar  and  Bailie- 
borough,  in  the  County  of  Cavan,  Ireland, 
in  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  Baronet, 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honorable 
Privy  Council,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Distin¬ 
guished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint 
George — formerly  Sir  John  Young,  Baro¬ 
net — was  bom  at  Bombay  on  the  31st  of 


August,  1807.  Was  educated  at  F.ton, 
and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1829.  Called 
to  the  Bar,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1824,  but 
never  practised  or  followed  the  profession. 
His  Lordship  married  Adelaide-Anna- 
bella,  daughter  of  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Headfort,  by  her  first  husband,  Etlward 
Treite-Dalton,  Esq.,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  second  baronet  loth  March, 
1848,  as  a  magistrate  for  the  County  of 
Cavan,  and  represented  that  County  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons  continu¬ 
ously  from  May,  1831,10  February,  1854. 
Was  appointed  one  of  the  Junior  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  on  the  formation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  administration  in  1841,  and 
in  1844  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  one 
of  the  Joint-Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
which  brought  him  into  daily  and  con¬ 
stant  confidential  relations  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  This  office  he  resigned  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  retirement  in  1846.  He 
held  the  appointment  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  from  1852  to  1855,  Lord 
Aberdeen’s  administration,  and  was  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
from  the  latter  date  to  1859.  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  from  January,  1861, 
to  December,  1867.  Appointed  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Government  of  Canada  on 
the  loth  November,  1868,  and  Ciovemor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  29th  December, 
same  year.  Sir  John  Young  was  elevated 
to  the  Peerage  on  the  8th  October,  1870, 
and  nominated  Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  na¬ 
tive  County  of  Cavan  in  the  early  part  of 
1871. 
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Some  New  Books. 

The  unusu&l  fulness  of  our  other  editorial  de¬ 
partments,  together  with  some  changes  at  the 
printer’s,  compel  us  to  omit  our  usual  Literary  No¬ 
tices  from  the  present  number,  and  to  offer  little 
more  than  a  liare  catalogue  of  some  of  the  more 
notable  books  which  have  come  to  our  table  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month.  Several  of  these  we  reserve 
for  future  review,  and  the  rest  as  a  general  thing 
speak  for  themselves. 

First  at  hand  comes  the  Atlantic  Almanac  for 
1872  (Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co. ),  which  every  one  be¬ 
gins  to  look  for  now  about  the  first  of  each  Janu¬ 
ary.  Its  general  features  are  the  same  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  statisti¬ 
cal  and  tabular  information,  an  attractive  array  of 
illustrations  and  a  large  amount  of  choice  reading 
from  the  pens  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray, 
Tom  Hood  (the  elder),  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  and 
others.  From  the  same  house  we  have  Oldtovun 
StjrUs,  some  new,  and  others  reprinted  from  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  which  to  our  mind  show  Mrs.  Stowe  at 
her  best.  “  Sam  Lawson  ”  will  live  in  our  litera¬ 
ture,  and  his  humor  will  amu.se  other  generations 
than  this  while  “  Un(;le  Tom  ”  has  already  lost 
his  personality  (if  he  ever  had  any)  and  faded  into 
a  mere  sentiment  of  pity.  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co. 
also  send  us  neat  editions  of  Tennyson’s  Last 
Tournament,  which  our  readers  will  find  in  earlier 
pages  of  this  numtier,  and  of  Longfellow’s  Divine 
Tragedy, 

The  extraordinary  success  of  the  Illustrated 
Library  of  Wonders  (  New  Y ork :  Scribner  &  Co. ), 
of  which  the  twentieth  and  last  volume  was  recent¬ 
ly  issued,  has  induced  the  publishers  to  commence 
a  new  series,  which  they  call  "  Marvels  of  Nature, 
Science,  awl  Art.”  Two  volumes  of  this  series 
have  alreatly  ap|ieared.  Wonders  0/  Water  and 
Wonders  of  Vegetation,  both  ^ited  by  M. 
Scheie  de  Vere.  These  volumes  are  handsomer 
even  than  those  of  the  old  series  ami  not  less  val¬ 
uable  as  exftonents  of  the  popular  aspects  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

Metsrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  have  also  begun  a  series 
which  promises  more  of  entertainment,  es|>ecially 
to  younger  readers,  than  any  other  literary  enter¬ 
prise  now  before  the  public.  This  is  the  ”  Illus¬ 
trated  library  of  Travel,  Exploration,  and  Adven¬ 
ture,”  edited  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor.  The  initial 
volume,  Japan  in  Our  Day,  w^as  published 
last  month,  and  Wiid^  Men  and  Wild  Beasts, 
by  Col.  Gordon  Camming,  the  famous  hunter, 
has  just  been  issued.  Arabia  and  South  Af¬ 
rica  are  announce<l,  and  others  are  in  pre- 
|>aration  and  will  appear  at  monthly  intervals. 
The  volumes  are  very  choice,  finely  printed,  and 
embellished  with  a  multitude  of  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings.  No  household,  we  should  sa^,  with  boys  in 
it,  will  be  complete  without  this  Library. 

Insects  at  Home,  by  J.  G.  Wood  (New  York : 
Scribner  &  Co.),  is  a  lieautiful  Holiday  Book  which 
we  omitted  from  our  list  last  month,  but  which 
claims  a  high  place  among  the  literary  attractions 
of  the  season. 


In  Woman's  Worth  and  Worthlessness  (New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.)  “  Gail  Hamilton  ”  reverts 
to  the  woman  question  and  treats  it  from  several 
points  of  view.  She  can  hardly  be  said  to  give  up 
her  old  position  as  to  ”  Woman’s  Wrongs,”  but 
she  succeeds  in  di^ng  a  good  many  pitfalls,  and 
raising  a  good  miny  obstructions  in  the  path  of 
the  woman-suffragists.  Of  course  the  book  is  bril¬ 
liant,  and  vivacious,  and  wdtty;  but  it  is  more 
than  this,  and  every  page  is  wrorthy  of  being  care¬ 
fully  read.  We  fear,  however,  that  it  will  fail  of 
its  due  influence,  for  Miss  Dodge,  always  sugges¬ 
tive  and  seldom  unfair  in  her  treatment  of  a  sub¬ 
ject,  has  the  faculty  of  impressing  the  reader  with 
the  idea  that  a  prejudiced,  bitter,  and  hasty  mind 
guides  her  pen. 

Border  Reminiscences,  by  General  Randolph  B. 
Marcy  (Harper  &  Bros.),  is  made  up  from  papers 
which  are  already  familiar  to  readers  of  Hirer's 
Monthly.  It  is  a  highly  amusing  sketch  of  life  on 
the  border,  especially  army  life,  and  b  not  only 
amusing,  but  valuable  as  a  reliable  picture  of 
scenes,  and  circumstances,  and  characters  which 
are  rapidly  passing  away.  The  interest  of  the 
book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  numerous  engrav¬ 
ings,  the  designs  for  which  were  drawn  by  the 
author. 

If  the  pre.=«nt  tendency  is  carried  out,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  pocket  cyclopedias  will 
be  competing  with  “pocket  dictionaries”  for 
place  in  our  breast-pockets.  We  thought  Zell’s 
Encyclopedia  a  marvel  of  condensation  and 
cheapnes.s  and  we  think  so  still,  but  Messrs  F. 
B.  Felt  &  Co.  (New  V'ork),  have  commenced 
the  publication  of  The  National  Encyclopedia, 
which  is  to  be  completed  in  one  royal  8vo  volume. 
It  is  edited  by  L.  Colange,  who  also  edited  Zell’s 
Cyclopedia,  and  promises  to  be  as  comprehensive 
in  range  of  topics  as  any  other  work  of  the  kind 
publisheil.  It  is  handsomely  printed,  copiously 
and  well  illustrated,  and  is  published  only  by  subn 
scriptiun.  Eighteen  monthly  parts  are  ex|>ected 
to  complete  it,  and  only  40  cents  a  part  u 
charged  fur  it. 
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A  Spanish  translation  of  Shakespeare  is  in 
press  by  the  Marquis  of  Dos  Hermanas. 

.4 n  abridged  edition  of  the  Misse*  Rothschild’s 
“  Historpr  and  Literature  of  the  Israelites”  will 
soon  be  issued  by  the  Longmans,  in  one  volume. 

It  is  said  that  Germany  has  not  a  single  retail 
book-store  which  sells  (25,000  worth  of  books  a 
year. 

M.  Ernest  Renan  opened  his  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Semitic  languages  at  the  College  of  France 
on  Decemlier  4th,  and  was  very  war^y  received 
by  a  numerous  auditory. 

At  I^hore  a  netespaper  is  about  to  be  published 
in  Arabic.  The  Arab  press  is  becoming  extensive. 
It  has  organs  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Bagdad,  Constanti¬ 
nople,  Bariiary,  and  now  in  India. 

The  Italian  poetical  version  of  the  Tragedies  of 
Euripides,  by  the  Prince  of  Galati  (Giuseppe  de 
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Spuches),  is  progressing,  the  traniJator  having 
published  his  version  of  six  of  the  tragedies. 

The  Princess  Alice,  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  has 
written  a  novel,  called  the  “  Ways  of  Life,”  which 
depicts  social  life  among  the  higher  classes  of 
Southern  Germany. 

A  volume  of  BalscsPs  correspondence  is  just 
about  to  be  published  for  the  first  time.  In  it 
will  appear  his  “  Letters  to  Louise,”  sister  of  the 
illustrious  novelist. 

A  new  weekly  publication  has  been  brought  out 
at  Rome  under  the  title  of  II  20  Settembre,  1870, 
from  the  day  when  Rome  became  once  more  the 
Italian  capitaL 

It  is  announced  that  the  International  Publish¬ 
ing-house  in  Brussels  has  purchased  three  new 
manuscripts  from  Victor  Hugo — two  volumes  of 
poetry,  and  a  Juvenile  work. 

A  translation  of  that  portion  of  the  late 
Henry  Crabb  Robinson’s  diary  which  relates  to 
Germany  has  been  published,  at  Weimar,  by  Herr 
Carl  Eduer,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  and 
a  memoir. 

A  rumor  was  circulated  lately  to  the  effect  that 
Talleyrand’s  memoirs  were  at  last  al>out  to  be 
published.  It  now  appears  that,  by  the  terms  of 
Talleyrand’s  will,  they  cannot  be  given  to  the 
world  before  1888. 

The  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  published  by  Charles 
Knight,  cost  in  the  literary  labor  alone  performed 
upon  it  ;^33>ocK}.  The  sums  paid  to  writers  and 
revisers  of  the  last  edition  (the  eighth)  of  the  En- 
cyclopwdia  Britannica  amounted  to  over  ;^20,000. 

Lord  Brougham' s  last  passion  was  a  passion 
for  hymns.  During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  collected  all  the  various  hymn-books  he  could 
hear  of,  and  a  verse  from  his  favorite  hymn  is 
inscrilted  on  his  memorial  tablet  in  the  churcli 
of  Cannes. 

The  second  series  of  the  “Cobden  Club  Essays” 
(1 87 1-2),  which  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Better  &  Galpan,  will  contain  an 
essay  on  ‘‘  United  States  Finance,”  etc.,  by  Da¬ 
vid  A.  Wells,  late  Commissioner  of  the  Internal 
Revenue. 

The  first  Russian  newspaper  was  published  in 
1704,  and  Peter  the  Great  was  the  senior  editor. 
The  Imperial  autocrat  not  only  took  part  person¬ 
ally  in  its  editorial  composition,  but  in  correcting 
proofs,  as  appears  from  sheets  still  in  existence,  on 
which  are  marks  and  alterations  in  his  own  hand. 

At  Brussels,  Af.  G.  de  Molinari,  a  well-known 
contributor  to  the  Paris  Debats,  has  publislied  a 
work  on  ”  Le  Mouvement  Socialiste  et  les  Reu¬ 
nions  Publics  avant  la  Revolution  du  4  Septembre, 
1870,  suivi  de  la  Pacification  des  Rapports  du 
Capital  et  du  Travail.” 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  journals  now  published  in  Italy  are 
either  edited  or  controlled  by  Jews.  In  Rome 
the  liberal  journal  most  read  is  edited  by  a  Jew. 
They  demand  liberty  of  conscience,  and  discuss 
the  religious  questions  now  uppermost  in  Italy  with 
great  intelligence  and  perfect  freedom. 

Mr.  Hat  in,  the  historian  of  the  press  in  France, 
estimates  the  total  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
world  at  12,500,  and  the  average  numlxr  of  sheets 
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issued  daily  at  12,000,000.  Europe  has  about 
seven  thousand  journals,  America  five  thousand, 
and  the  remaining  five  hundred  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  Asia,  Australia,  Africa,  and  other  outlying 
regions  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

The  new  "  Dictionnaire  de  P Academic," 
which  is  now  being  prepared,  will  consist,  like 
the  earlier  editions,  of  two  volumes,  but  of  much 
larger  size,  and  with  greatly  increased  contents. 
It  IS  expected  that  the  first  volume,  down  to  the 
letter  E  inclusively,  will  be  completed  about  the 
middle  of  1872,  and  it  will  be  alwut  tliree  or 
four  years  before  the  second  is  published. 

A  new  edition,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  is  alx>ut  to  be  published,  by  Mr. 
Hotten,  of  that  quaint,  almost  privately-printed 
lx>ok,  “  Five  Days’  Peregrination  of  William 
Hogarth,  Sam  Scott,  W.  Tothall,  J.  Thornhill, 
and  T.  Forrest,  with  Illustrations  by  Hogarth.” 
The  volume  b  the  rollicking  journal  kept  by  the 
merry  artists  named  of  an  excursion  around  the 
Isle  of  Sheppy. 

The  fifth  volume  oiPxoi.  Max  M  filler’s  large 
edition  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Suyana,  will  be  publi^ed  early 
next  year.  It  will  comprise  the  whole  of  tte 
ninth  book,  and  part  of  the  tenth  and  last  book, 
to  Hymn  45.  It  will  also  contain  the  first  half  of 
a  complete  Index  Verlxjrum  to  the  Kig-Veda. 
The  sixth  and  concluding  volume  will  contain  the 
remaining  145  hymns  of  the  tenth  book,  and  the 
second  half  of  the  Index  Verliorum. 

Prosper  Simeon  Hardy,  a  Paris  bookseller,  and 
joint  syndic  of  the  trade  with  a  member  of  the 
house  of  Didot,  left  eight  folio  volumes  of  MS. 
Mimoires,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
They  ap])arently  contain  little  of  interest  beyond 
the  facts  that  the  author  was  once  a  schoolfellow 
of  Juigne,  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  that  he  was  a 
Jansenist  and  a  parliamentarian,  and  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  everything  from  the  early  days  of  the 
French  Revolution  ;  also  that  he  knew  a  canon 
who  had  4,cxx>  masses  ordered  for  Louis  XV. 
during  his  illness  in  1744,  600  after  the  attempt  of 
Damiens,  and  three  in  his  last  illness. 

The  last  few  years  horse  witnessed  a  singular 
mortality  among  some  of  the  oldest  and  apparent¬ 
ly  best  estaldished  London  newspapers.  The 
Morning  Herald  expired  on  the  last  day  of  1869, 
having  been  published  as  a  daily  ninety  years. 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  established  in  1779,  lived 
nearly  as  long,  but  declined  and  fell  about  i860. 
The  Sun,  which  first  rose  in  the  year  1792,  set  for 
the  last  time  on  the  28th  of  February,  1871. 
The  Morning  Star,  established  in  1856,  and  an 
organ  of  free-trade  after  the  Manchester  or  Cobden 
school,  was  discontinued  in  1870,  after  having 
sunk  over  eighty  tliousand  pounds  for  its  hofiefuT 
but  unlucky  proprietors. 

IVe  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  a  privately 
printed  issue  of  the  Dramatists  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  to  be  edited  by  James  Maidmcnt  and  W. 
H.  Logan,  Esqs.  Of  these  works  there  will  be 
six  volumes  issued  annually,  at  intervals  of  two 
months.  The  series  is  to  commence  with  the 
works  of  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  January  next,  in  three  volumes.  These 
will  be  followed  by  the  hitherto  uncollected 
works  of  John  Crowne,  the  author  of  ”  Sir 
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Courtly  Nice,”  and  other  clever  comedies,  also  in 
three  volumes.  We  wish  the  scheme  every  suc¬ 
cess.  Sul>scrihers  should  address  themselves  to 
Messrs.  H.  Sotheran  and  J.  Baer  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Rivista  Europea  calls  attention  to  the 
wretchedly  small  salaries  given  to  the  officers  of 
the  National  Lilirary  of  Florence,  which  are  as 
follows ; — The  lilirarian  receives  4,000  lire ;  his 
deputy,  2,400;  the  assistant  for  the  MSS.,  1,800; 
the  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  1,700;  the  a.ssist- 
ant  for  printed  books,  1,550;  the  first  assistant, 
1,400;  the  second,  1,200;  the  copyist,  1,600; 
■the  chief  distributor,  1,600;  the  first-class  distri¬ 
butors,  1,300;  tlie  second-class,  1,200;  and  the 
third-class  1,000  lire,  or  about  forty  pounds 
The  writer  institutes  a  comparison  between  these 
salaries  and  those  paid  at  tne  British  Museum  in 
London,  fully  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  tlie 
different  conditions  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  fV.  Paterson,  of  Edinburgh,  announ¬ 
ces  a  venture  of  some  interest  for  the  new  year. 
It  is,  to  issue  for  private  circulation,  to  subscri¬ 
bers  only,  a  series  of  those  dramatists,  mainly 
writers  of  comedy,  who  flourished  after  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  Commonwealth,  Six  volumes  a  year  will 
be  issued,  the  first  year’s  lieing  the  dramatic 
works  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  and  the  hither¬ 
to  uncollecterl  works  of  John  Crowne,  the  author 
of  “  Sir  Courtly  Nice,”  and  other  clever  comedies. 
Killegrew,  Shadwell,  Charles  Johnson,  Wilson, 
Etherege,  Centlivre,  and  others  will  follow.  The 
editors  are  to  lie  Mr.  James  Maidment  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Ixigan,  and  the  editions  will  be  lunited  to 
629  copies. 

In  the  Quarterly  yournal  of  Science  for  fX:to- 
ber  Mr.  William  Crookes  continues  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  ex|)eriments  on  “Psychic  Force.” 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  investigations 
apfiear  to  be  carried  out  with  great  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  arranged  with  considerable 
care.  We  believe  the  results  obtained  are  cap¬ 
able  of  other  explanation  than  that  given  by 
Mr.  Crookes ;  but  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  force 
now  receives  the  sanction  of  some  men  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  the  question  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  long  in  its  present  position.  .Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers,  in  the  fournal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  has  some  cogent  remarks  on  Mr. 
Crookes's  experiments,  in  which  he  states  that  all 
the  results  obtained  by  him  can  be  produced  by 
meclianical  means. — Athcmcum. 

A  mass  of  materials,  consisting  of  MSS.  and 
curious  extracts  from  old  newspa))ers,  was  collect¬ 
ed  by  Hone,  of  “Every-Day  Book”  notoriety. 
Among  the  contents  are  numerous  letters  to 
Hone  from  well-known  contemporaries  of  the 
bookseller  and  blasphemer,  incluiling  Ireland,  the 
Shakspeariaa  forger,  I.eigh  Hunt  and  his  brother 
John,  and  William  Godwin,  the  last  of  whom 
sends  Hone  an  introduction  to  the  British 
Museum  “  resjiecting  a  work  he  is  preparing  for 
the  press.”  The  memoranda  relating  to  Wilkes, 
Churchill,  and  several  other  prominent  men  of 
their  generation,  are  full  of  interest.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  in  the  pos.session  of  Mr.  Wentworth 
Sturgeon,  of  King’s  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  Ixin- 
don,  who,  we  believe,  contemplates  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  selection  therefrorti. 


yules  Claretie,  an  editor  of  the  Paris  Siicle, 
has  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
“Secret  History  of  the  Second  Empire.”  (hae 
chapter  has  copious  extracts  from  the  correspwnd- 
ence  of  the  government  inviting  foreign  sovereigns 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  The  Emperor 
appears  to  have  attached  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  presence  of  foreign  sovereigns  in  Paris,  with 
their  consorts.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  briefly 
replied  that  the  Empress  was  too  feeble  to  acom- 
pany  him.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  excused  the 
absmce  of  the  Empress  by  pressing  engagements, 
but  promised  a  visit  from  her  at  some  other  time. 
A  master  of  ceremonies  writes  to  Najxrleon  ask¬ 
ing  for  instructions  as  to  the  treatment  of  King 
William  of  Prussia.  This  exasperated  the  Em- 
iieror,  who  replied  :  “  How  can  you  ask?  Treat 
him  just  like  the  King  of  Bavaria  !  ” 

In  the  accounts  7vhieh  have  lieen  published  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Schiller  at  Berlin, 
some  erroneous  statements  have  lieen  made  as  to 
the  descendants  of  the  poet.  He  left  one  son  and 
one  daughter ;  the  latter,  who  is  still  alive,  mar¬ 
ried  Count  von  Gleiclien,  whose  son  it  was  who 
was  present  at  the  uncovering  of  the  monument  at 
Berlin.  Schiller’s  son  was  twice  married,  and  \yy 
his  first  wife  there  is  one  son  living,  namely,  Baron 
Fritz  von  Schiller,  a  retired  officer  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  service,  who  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  attending  the  ceremonial  in  Berlin.  The 
present  Baron  von  .Schiller  is  marrietl  to  the 
daughter  of  CoL  Alierti,  of  Stuttgart.  There  are 
no  children  living  by  this  union,  and  with  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  present  Baron,  who  is  in  very  bad 
health,  the  name  of  Schiller  will  be  extinct. — 
Athenteum. 

The  Fortnightly  for  October  contains  an  arti¬ 
cle  on  Pico  della  .Mirandula,  in  which  .VIr.  W.  H. 
Pater  attempts  an  analysis  of  the  quality  which 
confers  lasting  interest  on  Pico’s  life  and  labors. 
His- vast  learning  was  indeed  applied  to  unfruit¬ 
ful  tasks  but,  like  the  century  in  which  he  lived, 
he  was  great  in  what  he  aspired  and  designed  to 
do,  rather  than  in  what  he  did.  It  remained  for 
a  later  day  to  conceive  the  true  method  of  effect¬ 
ing  a  scientific  reconciliation  of  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  with  the  imagery,  legends,  and  theories  of 
])agan  poetry.  Classical  story  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  taken  as  an  unquestioned  fact  to  be  receiv¬ 
ed  as  it  stood.  It  sank  into  men’s  miiuls  to  come 
forth  again  with  all  the  tangle  of  mediaeval  sen¬ 
timents  about  it.  It  is  because  this  picturesque 
union  of  contrasts  characterizing  properly  the  art 
of  tlie  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  pervades  in 
Pico,  an  actual  person,  that  his  figure  Ls  so  attrac¬ 
tive.  — Aceuiem  y, 

M.  Stojan  Noi'akovich  has  just  brought  out  a 
second  edition  of  his  History  of  Servian  Lit¬ 
erature,  recast  and  considerably  enlarged.  It 
comprises,  besides  what  its  title  expresses,  the 
history  of  the  Ancient  literature  of  Bulgaria, 
and  that  of  Dalmatia  during  the  brilliant  period 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
Ragusa  and  Spalatro  were  literary  centres  of  im¬ 
portance.  The  account  of  Croatian  literature  is 
carried  down  to  the  present  time.  The  book  is 
arranged  in  five  de(>artments :  i.  The  popular 
songs  and  pioems ;  2.  The  developunent  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Slavonic  literature;  3.  The  Dalmatian 
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doelopment  under  the  stimulus  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance;  4.  Modem  literature  to  which  the 
political  emancipation  of  Servia  has  given  rise ; 
5.  The  new  Croatian  or  Illyrian  literature,  which 
tends  to  mingle  more  and  more  with  that  of  Set- 
via.  M.  Novakovich’s  book  has  been  adopted  by 
the  government  for  all  the  schools  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality. 
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The  Hassler  Expedition. —  Agassiz'  first  Dis¬ 
covery. — “St.  Thoma-s  Uec.  15,  1871.  My  Dear 
Professor  ;  For  several  days  after  we  left  Boston, 
I  was  greatly  troubled  by  a  sense  of  general  weak¬ 
ness,  so  much  so  that  more  than  once  I  thought  I 
had  undertaken  more  than  I  had  strength  for. 
But  as  soon  as  we  got  into  warmer  latitudes,  I 
felt  better,  and  now  I  am  actually  improving  be¬ 
yond  my  condition  at  the  start.  As  soon  as  we 
reached  the  Gulf  Stream  we  began  work.  Indeed, 
Pourtales  organized  a  jJarty  to  study  the  tempera¬ 
tures  as  soon  as  we  passed  Gay  Head,  and  he  will 
himself  reptort  his  results  to  you,  which  are  quite 
interesting.  My  attention  was  entirely  turned  to 
the  Gulf  weed  and  its  inhabitants,  of  which  we 
made  extensive  collections.  Our  oliservations  favor 
the  view  of  those  who  lielieve  that  the  floating 
weed  is  derived  from  plants  tom  from  the  rocks 
upon  which  sargassuin  naturally  grows.  I  made  a 
T9'y  simple  experiment,  which  seems  to  me  to  settle 
the  matter.  Every  branch  of  the  sea-weed  which 
is  deprived  of  its  floats,  at  once  sinks  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water,  and  these  floats  are  not  likely 
to  be  the  first  parts  develojied  from  the  spores. 
Moreover,  after  examining  a  very  large  quantity 
of  the  weed,  I  can  say  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
branch,  however  small,  which  did  not  exhibit  dis¬ 
tinct  marks  of  having  been  tom  from  a  solid  at¬ 
tachment.  You  m.ay  hardly  feel  an  interest  in  my 
z  >ological  observations ;  but  I  am  sure  yon  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  we  had  the  best  opportu¬ 
nity  of  carefully  examining  most  of  the  animals 
known  to  inhabit  the  Gulf  weed,  and  some  which 
I  did  not  know  to  occur  among  them.  However, 
the  most  interesting  discovery  of  the  voyage  thus 
far  is  the  finding  of  a  nest  built  by  a  fish,  floating 
on  the  broad  ocean  with  its  live  freight.  On  the 
13th  of  the  month,  Mr.  Mansfield,  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  HassL  r,  brought  me  a  ball  of  Gulf  weed 
which  he  had  just  picked  up,  and  which  excited  my 
curiosity  to  the  utmost.  It  was  a  round  mass  of 
sargassum  about  the  size  of  two  fists,  rolled  up 
together.  The  whole  consisted  to  all  appearance 
of  nothing  but  Gulf  weed,  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  which  were,  however,  evidently  knit  together, 
and  not  merely  balled  into  a  roundish  mass  ;  for, 
though  some  of  tlie  leaves  and  branches  hung  loose 
from  the  rest,  it  became  at  once  visible  that  the 
bulk  of  the  i>all  was  held  together  by  threads 
trending  in  every  direction,*among  the  sea-weed.s 
as  if  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  branches  of  sargassum 
had  been  rolled  up  together  with  elastic  tlireads 
trending  in  every  direction.  Put  back  into  a  large 
bowl  of  water,  it  became  apparent  that  this  mass 
of  sea-weeds  was  a  nest,  the  central  part  of  which 
was  more  clr  sely  bound  up  together  in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  w  ith  several  loose  branches  extending  in 
various  directions,  by  which  the  whole  was  kept 
floating. 
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A  more  careful  examination  very  soon  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  elastic  threads  which  hold  the 
Gulf  weed  together  were  beaded  at  intervals,  some¬ 
times  two  or  three  beads  lieing  close  together,  or 
a  bunch  of  them  hanging  from  the  same  cluster  of 
threads,  or  they  were,  more  rarely,  scattered  at  a 
greater  distance  one  from  the  other.  Nowhere 
was  there  much  regularity  observable  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  beads,  and  they  were  found  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  ball  of  sea-weeds  pretty  uni¬ 
formly.  The  beads  themselves  were  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  pin’s  head.  We  had,  no  doubt,  a 
nest  before  us,  of  the  piost  curious  kind ;  full  of 
eggs  too ;  the  eggs  scattered  through  the  mass  of 
the  nest,  and  not  placed  together  in  a  cavity  of 
the  whole  structure.  What  animal  could  have 
built  this  singular  nest,  was  the  next  question.  It 
did  nut  take  much  time  to  ascertain  the  class  of 
the  animal  kingdom  to  which  it  belongs.  A  com¬ 
mon  jK)cket-lens  at  once  revealed  two  large  eyes 
upon  the  side  of  the  head,  and  a  tail  bent  over  the 
liack  of  the  body,  as  the  embryo  uniformly  appears 
in  ordinary  fishes  shortly  before  the  ]>ertod  of 
hatching.  The  many  empty  egg-ca.ses  observed  in 
the  nest  gave  promise  of  an  early  opportunity  of 
seeing  some  embryos  freeing  themselves  from  their 
envelope.  Meanwhile,  a  numlier  of  these  eggs 
with  live  embryos  were  cut  out  of  the  nest  and 
placed  in  separate  glass  jars,  to  multiply  the  chan¬ 
ces  of  preserving  them,  while  the  nest  as  a  whole 
was  secured  in  alcohol,  as  a  memorial  of  our  unex¬ 
pected  discovery.  The  next  day  1  found  two  em¬ 
bryos  in  one  of  my  glass  jars ;  they  occasionally 
moved  in  jerks,  and  then  rested  for  a  long  while 
motionless  upon  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  On  the 
third  day  I  had  over  a  dozen  of  these  young  fishes 
in  my  rack,  the  oldest  of  which  begin  to  be  more 
active,  and  promise  to  aflbrd  further  opportunities 
for  study. 

I  need  not  relate  in  detail  the  evidence  I  soon 
obtained  that  these  embryos  were  fishes;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  dorsal  cord  with  its  heteriicercal 
bent  was  readily  visible,  as  well  as  the  caudal  fin 
w  ith  its  rays ;  in  the  eyes  the  coloboma  hatl  not 
yet  been  fully  closed,  and  blood  currents  were  un¬ 
mistakable  upon  the  yolk  bags  But,  what  kind 
of  fish  was  this?  About  the  time  of  hatching,  the 
fins  of  this  class  of  animals  differ  too  much  from 
those  of  the  adult,  and  the  general  form  exhibits 
too  few  peculiarities  to  afford  any  clue  to  this  pro¬ 
blem.  1  could  only  suppose  that  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  prove  to  be  one  of  the  pelagic  species  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  of  these  the  most  common  are  ex- 
ocoetus,  naucrates,  scopelus,  chironectes,  syngne- 
thus,  monacanthus,  tetraodon,  and  diodon.  Was 
there  a  way  to  come  nearer  to  a  correct  solution 
of  my  doubts  ? 

As  I  had  in  former  years  made  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  pigment  cells  of  the  skin,  in  a 
variety  of  young  fishes,  I  now  resorted  to  this 
method  to  identify  my  embryos.  Happily  we  had 
on  board  several  pelagic  fiidies  alive,  which  could 
afford  means  of  comparison,  but  unfortunately  the 
steamer  was  sliaking  too  much,  and  rolling  too 
heavily  for  microscopic  observation  of  even  mod¬ 
erately  high  powers.  Nothing,  however,  should 
be  left  untri^,  and  the  very  first  comparison  I 
made  secured  the  desired  result.  The  pigment 
cells  of  a  young  chironectes  pictus  provetl  identical 
with  our  little  embryos.  It  thus  stands  as  a  well 
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authenticated  fact  that  the  common  pelagic  chiro* 
nectes  of  the  Atlantic  (named  cliironectes  pictus  by 
Cuvier),  builds  a  nest  fur  its  eggs  in  whicli  the 
progeny  is  wrapped  up  with  the  materials  of  which 
the  nest  itself  is  com^xised  ;  and  as  these  materials 
are  living  Gulf  weetl,  the  fish-cradle,  rocking  u(x>n 
the  deep  ocean,  is  carried  along  as  an  undying  ar¬ 
bor,  affording  at  the  same  time  protection  and 
afterward  food  for  its  living  freight. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Iiassler  are  indefatigable 
in  their  efforts  to  help  our  investigations,  and  even 
the  men  show  useful  interest  in  our  proceedings. 
We  have  just  reached  St.  Thomas,  so  that  I  have 
nothing  to  add  as  to  observations  made  here. 
Ever  truly  your  friend, 

L.  Agassiz. 

To  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce,  Supt.  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey. 

Sounding  the  Baltic  Sea. — During  the  past 
summer  a  German  vessel  has  been  employed  in 
taking  careful  series  of  soundings  in  the  Baltic, 
cruising  in  different  directions,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  depth,  the  currents,  and  othei'  phe¬ 
nomena  of  that  jieculiar  sea.  The  greatest  depth, 
.seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  is  between  Goth¬ 
land  and  Windau  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
sea  is  not  so  deep,  by  three  hundr^  and  eighty 
feet,  as  was  believed  from  former  soundings.  Be¬ 
tween  six  hundred  feet  and  the  bottom,  the  water 
was  exceedingly  cold,  even  in  July,  no  vegetation 
was  brought  up  by  the  dreilge,  and  no  living 
thing,  except  a  few  worms.  Plants  are  most 
abundant  in  the  first  sixty  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  animals  are  numerous  down  to  three  hundred 
feet.  Below  that  depth,  the  cold  probably  checks 
the  existence  of  fresh-water  species,  while  the 
small  quantity  of  salt  in  the  water  is  fatal  to  the 
life  of  m.arine  animals.  Generally  speaking,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  western  half  of  the  Baltic 
contains  abundant  life  and  vegetation,  while  the 
eastern  half  is  barren.  We  understand  that  a 
full  account  of  this  exploration,  with  the  scientific 
results,  the  force,  extent,  and  direction  of  cur¬ 
rents,  the  pniportion  of  fresh,  salt,  and  brackish 
water,  and  lists  of  animals  and  plants,  is  to  he 
published.  Salt  water  is  poured  in  an  under¬ 
current  from  the  North  while  the  brackish 
water  flows  out  as  a  sui  face-current.  In  this  we 
have  another  example  of  the  desire  that  now  pre¬ 
vails  to  investigate  the  physics  and  natural  history 
of  our  glolie.  It  is  a  work  in  which  all  nations 
may  take  part ;  for  that  which  is  as  yet  accom¬ 
plished  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole.  As 
readers  of  The  ^/onth  are  aware,  a  large  share 
has  been  done  by  this  country  ;  but  this  is  now  to 
be  exceede<l,  and  announcement  has  been  made 
that  a  dreilging  ex|iedition,  sanctioned  by  the 
government,  is  to  sail  on  a  four  years’  cruise,  in 
which  the  whole  length  ami  lireadth  of  ocean  from 
the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Circle  will  be  explored. 
As  seems  fitting  in  this  great  undertaking,  we 
shall  have  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States. 
— Chamber  is  Journal. 

The  Brain  of  Insane  Persons. — In  a  paper  read 
before  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
of  Science,  by  Ur.  T.  B.  Tuke,  the  doctor  said: — 
“It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  intellectual 
powers  are  manifested  through  the  gray  matter  of 
the  cerebrum,  and  as  in  insanity  these  faculties 


were  impaired,  exaggerated,  or  perverted,  the  au¬ 
thor  asserted  a  lielief  that,  by  examining  the  brains 
of  the  insane,  a  hope  existed  of  dfscoveiing  a  road 
for  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the  functional  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  time  had  passed  when  the  term  men¬ 
tal  disease,  insanity,  or  madness,  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  physicians  the  klea  that  the  mind  or  its 
faculties  were  the  entities  which  were  the  subject 
of  disease.  By  a  process  of  rea.soning  the  pathol¬ 
ogist  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  abnormal 
physical  manifestations  are  dependent  uixm  pri¬ 
mary  or  secondary  changes  in  the  nerve  tis.sue ;  that 
insanity  is  a  symptom  of  disease,  not  a  disea.se  it¬ 
self,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  brain.  Six  years  ago  the  author 
commenced  a  systematic  microscopic  examination 
of  the  brains  of  the  insane,  and  with  this  most  im¬ 
portant  result,  that  in  esery  single  instance  a 
marked  departure  from  healthy  structure  was  ob¬ 
served.-  The  process  by  which  the  brain  matter 
was  made  fit  for  the  microscope  was  related,  also 
a  list  of  twelve  different  parts  of  that  organ  which 
had  in  the  majority  of  cases  l>een  examined.” 

After  describing  the  various  forms  of  disease, 
which  were  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  micro¬ 
scopic  sections,  the  jraper  concluded  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements: — “We  are  hot  prepared  to 
designate  the  individual  part  of  the  brain  specially 
affected  in  the  different  forms  of  insanity ;  but  we 
may  say  generally,  that  the  corpora  striata  are  the 
portions  most  frequently  found  affected,  and  that 
the  cerelrellum  is  the  organ  least  frequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  disease.  Further,  that  the  white  matter 
is  much  more  liable  to  evident  structural  morbid 
change  than  the  cortical  substance  m  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  cases,  and  that  where  the  intellect  has 
been  in  abeyance  for  prolonged  periods,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cerebral  convolu¬ 
tions  is  difficult  of  demonstration  ;  the  layers  are 
found  indistinct,  as  the  cells  are  few  in  number  and 
generally  small  in  size.  In  the  fifty-three  cases  of 
chronic  insanity  which  we  have  examined,  we  have 
found  distinct  structural  changes  in  the  brain  of 
each.  This  in  itself  is  a  fact  having  a  most  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  physiology  of  the  brain, 
and  one  which,  if  follow^  up,  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  dissipate  much  of  the  mystery  which 
hangs  over  the  functions  of  its  various  parts.” 

Bromide  of  Potassium  in  Poisoning  by  Strych¬ 
nine. — Dr.  Herbert  contributes  a  paper  on  this 
subject  to  the  “New  York  Medical  Journal.” 
He  gave  it  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  as 
a  dernier  ressort,  in  doses  of  ninety  grains  or 
more,  every  half  hour.  “  In  twenty  minutes  after 
the  administration  of  the  first  dose,  there  was 
perceptible  improvement,  which  continued.  In 
two  hours  the  patient  could  move  his  asms.  The 
bromide  was  then  given  at  the  rate  of  one  draclim 
every  hour  ;  but,  the  convulsions  coming  on  again 
with  greater  severity,  the  remedy  was  given  for 
one  hour  every  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  felt  easier  again,  and  the  bromide 
w.'Vi  continued  in  smaller  doses,  at  intervals  of  a 
half-hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  circumstances, 
during  the  day  and  following  night.  In  thirty-six 
hours  from  the  time  that  tlie  bromide  was  first 
given  he  was  walking  about,  feeling  a  little  weak, 
and  occasionally  a  slight  twitch.  Concerning  this 
case,  there  are  several  important  points  that  it 
would  be  well  to  note: — i.  The  length  of  time 
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that  elapsed  before  the  effect  of  the  poison  was 
manifest.  2.  A  very  marked  tolerance  of  opium. 

3.  Vomiting  afforded  great  relief.  4.  The  antidotal 
power  of  bromide  of  potassium.  Tbe  naked  facts 
only  are  presented  ;  my  professional  brethren]  may 
draw  their  own  inferences.” 

The  Rainfall  in  Scotland. — In  continuing  his 
interesting  communication  to  the  Scottish  Meteo¬ 
rological  Society  on  the  Rainfall  of  Scotland,  Mr. 
Buchan  particularizes  the  differences  between  one 
side  of  the  island  and  the  other.  Near  the  foot  of 
Loch  Lomond,  the  annual  fall  is  fifty-three  inches  ; 
and  at  Ardlui,  near  the  head,  it  is  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  inches.  On  the  west  coa.st,  from  Mull  to 
Skye,  the  fall  varies  from  sixty-three  to  eight- 
eight  inches ;  hut  at  ( lligachan,  in  Skye,  the 
quantity  is  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  inches. 
This  seems  prodigious,  and  is  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  trojiics  rather  than  in  the  latitude  of 
North  Britain.  Turning  now  to  the  east  coast,  it 
is* shown  that  the  valleys  of  the  Uee  and  Don  in 
Aberdeenshire  are  remarkable  for  a  compiaratively 
uniform  distribution  of  rainfall.  The  lowest 
amount,  twenty-nine  inches,  is  at  Aberdeen  ;  the 
highest,  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  inches,  in  the 
neighlwrhood  of  Ballater.  On  this,  Mr.  Buchan 
remarks :  “  The  comparatively  small  rainfall  of 
Upper  Dee  anil  Don  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
broad  extent  of  mountain  ranges  lying  to  the  south¬ 
west,  in  crossing  which  the  south-west  winds  are 
deprived  of  much  of  their  moisture.”  And  it  will 
interest  people  who  are  at  a  loss  where  to  go  for 
invignration,  to  lie  told  “  that  the  summer  climate 
of  these  districts  is  the  driest  and  most  bracing  in 
the  British  Isles,  and  that  grain  is  successfully  cul¬ 
tivated  up  to  the  height  of  sixteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  is  four  hundred  or  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  higher  than  at  any  other  pdace  in  North 
Britain.” 

Statistics  of  Europe. — A  statistician  in  Berlin 
has  publishetl  this  useful  summary :  Europe  had 
fifty-<ax  States  before  the  Italian  war,  while  now 
it  has  only  eighteen,  with  a  total  supierficial  area  of 
179.362  square  miles  and  a  population  of  300,000,- 
000.  Of  these  the  Oerman  Empire  comprises 
9,888  square  miles  and  a  population  of  40, 106,000 
(according  to  the  census  of  1867).  The  princijal 
States  in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
25,000,000,  are:  Russia,  71,000,000;  (iermany, 
40,000,000;  France,  36,500,000;  Austro-Hun- 
gary,  36,000,000;  Great  Britain,  32,000,000; 
and  Italy,  26,500,000;  their  total  population  is 
therefore  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 
A  century  ago,  liefore  the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
Great  Powers  only  possess^  one-half  of  the  then 
population  of  Europe,  thus:  Russia,  18,000,000 ; 
Austria,  17,000,000;  Prussia,  5,000,000;  England, 
12,003,000;  and  France,  26,000,000 — total  80,- 
000,000.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Europe  generally  is  now  148,000,000 — 35,500,000 
in  France,  28,000,000  in  Austria,  26,000,000  in 
Italy,  16,000,000  in  Spain,  and  14,500,000  in 
Germany  ;  Greek  Catholics  70,000,000—54,000,- 
000  in  Russia,  5,900,000  in  Tuilcey,  4,000,000  in 
Roumania,  and  3,000,000  in  Austria ;  Protestants 
71,000,000 — 25,000,000  in  Germany,  24,000,000 
in  England,  5,500,000  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
4,000,000,  in  Russis  and  3,500,000  in  Austria ; 
Jews  4,800,000—1,700,000  in  Russia,  822,000 


in  Austris  1,300,000  in  Hungary,  and  500,000  in 
Germany.  Dividing  Europe  into  nationalities 
there  are  82,200,000  of  the  Slavonic  race,  97,500,- 
000  of  the  Latin  races  and  93,500,000  of  the 
Germanic  race. 
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Mosaic. — In  truth  the  name  has  no  reference  at 
all  to  Moses  but  is  connecteil  with  the  word 
“  music,”  by  which  the  ancient  Greeks  were  wont 
to  express  in  their  arts  and  eilucation  all  that  was 
most  contrary  to  what  we  now  call  “athletics.” 
Hence  music  would  apply  to  mo.<iic  work  so  far 
as  the  latter  was  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  harmon¬ 
ized  in  tone  and  design.  Our  own  Shakespeare 
similarly  speaks  of  the  waving  Ixiughs  of  a  forest 
as  causing  “sweet  eye-mu'ic.”  Mosaic  is  a 
sjiecies  of  decoration  composed  of  numerous  • 
small  lozenges  (tessera  they  are  technically  called), 
which  may  themselves  be  coloreil  clay  or  glass, 
and  which  are  arranged  in  aral>esi|ues,  or  even  in 
grouped  imitations  of  human  lieings  and  natural 
scenery.  Its  most  usual  employment  is  for  pave¬ 
ments,  a  discovery  which  Pliny  attributes  to  the 
Greeks.  Sosus,  the  most  celelirated  of  the  Greek 
mosaic  workers,  compiosed  such  a  pavement,  re¬ 
presenting  the  remains  of  a  supper  left  carelessly 
on  the  floor.  <’erhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  ancient  mosaics  is  one  which  was  discovered  at 
Pompeii  It  represents,  as  is  supixiseil,  the  battle 
of  Issus;  its  composition  is  simple,  energetic,  and 
graceful,  exhibiting  in  many  respects  merits  of  the 
highest  order.  The  march  of  art,  as  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  it  adorns,  was  from  the  East.  The 
Orientals  from  time  immemorial  have  lieen  noted 
for  those  masterpieces  of  patience  and  ingenuity 
which  we  gaze  upon  to-d.ay  with  wonder — Iwxes, 
tables,  and  ornaments  of  inlaid  wood.  In  this 
marquetry  Hindoos  far  surpass  anything  which  can 
be  produced  by  Eurojiean  artisans.  The  Chinese, 
however,  fashion  curious  inlaid  work  in  relief  much 
like  the  mosaic  work  of  Western  climes  save  that 
it  excels  in  delicacy  and  careful  execution.  This 
is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  hard  stone,  agal- 
matolite  of  different  shaiUs,  ivory,  bronze,  and 
different  kinds  of  wockI.  It  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  from  an  Elastem  source  that  the  Grecian 
mind  received  that  impulse  which  Ixire  fruit  in 
their  mosaics  an  art  differing  from  tlie  Oriental 
inlaid  work  in  its  greater  durability  and  cheapness 
as  well  as  in  increase  of  effect.  Tlie  universality 
of  its  employment  in  the  tlreclan  world  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  thinl  century 
B.C.  the  floora  of  the  great  ship  of  Hiero  the 
Second  were  composed  of  stone  culies  representing 
in  Mosaic  the  whole  history  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
a  work  which  occupied  300  artists  an  entire  year. 
Imagine  a  mosaic,  or  even  a  jiarquetry  floor,  laid 
down  in  a  mixlem  ironclad  !  From  Greece 
mosaics  |>assed  naturally  to  Rome,  where  they  soon 
acquired  high  favor.  Wherever  in  the  Western 
world  Rome  spread  her  conquests  she  likewise  left 
imperishable  memorials  of  herself  in  mosaic.  Our 
own  country  is  full  of  such  remains,  testifying  to 
the  refinement  of  Anglo- Roman  life  and  the  secure 
hold  which  the  officers  of  the  legions  fancied  they 
had  obtained  on  the  land.  It  is  needless  to  specify 
instances  of  tessellated  pavements,  when  every 
county  town,  and  specially  the  British  Museum, 
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contains  admirable  specimens  of  the  art.  One 
fine  piece  of  this  kind  of  pavement  was  exhumed 
last  year  in  the  City ;  and  indeed,  hardly  a  year 
passes  without  the  plough,  in  some  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  striking  against  the  foundations  of  a  Roman 
villa  and  disclosing  fragments  or,  it  may  be,  unin¬ 
jured  slabs,  of  mosaic  work.  A  good  floor  of  this 
character  is  shown  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  the 
excavators  at  Uriconium  in  Shropshire  discovered 
tessellated  work  let  into  the  walls  a  fashion  which 
is  deemed  unique  in  England,  though  it  was  com¬ 
mon  enough  in  ancient  Italy. — PeopUt  Maga- 
tine. 

Art  Losses  at  the  Siege  of  Paris. — At  the  meet, 
ing  of  the  French  Academies  on  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
presided,  stated  that  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
two  committees  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  to  take  measures  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  art  and  literature  in  and  near 
the  city,  none  of  the  collections  or  monuments 
were  at  all  injured  during  the  siege.  The  civil 
conflict,  however,  which  followed,  was  more  dis¬ 
astrous  ; 

“It  destroyed  to  the  last  leaf  several  of  our 
great  collections  of  books — the  library  of  the 
Ix)uvre,  those  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  Prefec¬ 
ture  of  Police,  and  of  the  Council  of  State.  We 
have  lost  at  the  Goixiins  magnificent  tapestries 
executed  after  Raphael,  lloucher,  Lancret,  and 
several  modern  masters.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  ancient  ta|)estries,  monuments  of  that 
art  in  which  we  have  so  few  rivals,  have  disappear¬ 
ed  in  the  flames.  Lastly,  the  directors  of  the 
Observatory  inform  us  of  the  destruction  of  two 
instruments  of  gecxiesy  and  an  astronomical  clock. 
The  great  equatorial  has  been  considerably  dam¬ 
aged,  but  not  in  the  most  essential  (tortions.  .  . 

A  broken  window  and  the  disappearance  of  a  few 
articles  do  not  forbid  us  from  saying  that  we  have 
saved  entire  the  Museum  of  Medals.  The  manu- 
iactory  of  the  Gobelins,  which  at  first  was  believed 
to  have  been  destroyer!,  and  which  has  suffered 
cruel  losses,  has  l>een  able  to  resume  its  operations, 
and  is  to-day  in  full  activity.” 

Respecting  projects  of  restoration  he  adderl : 
“  It  is  said  that  the  Municijxd  Council  of  the  Seine 
has  resolved  to  reconstruct  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  conceptions  of  Domenico  di  Cor¬ 
tona.  One  of  our  greatest  artists  will  restore  to 
us  the  Tuileries  in  the  elegant  form  deviserl  by 
Philibert  Delorme.  Open  arcades,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  solid  buildings  raised  by  Jean  Bullant 
and  Ptre  Ducerceau,  will  connect  the  new  palace 
with  the  two  great  wings  of  the  I.ouvre,  and  will 
bring  the  Place  du  Carrousel  in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  gardens.” — Academy. 

A  Correspondent  writes : — “It  is  well  knowm 
that  various  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Cordova 
have  been  found  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  under  the  present  level  of  the  streets.  But 
about  two  months  ago,  some  human  bones  were 
accidentally  discovered  under  the  floor  of  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  worktop  in  the  Calle  Paraiso  ;  and,  excava¬ 
tions  being  made  in  consequence,  at  a  depth  of 
twelve  feet  under  the  floor  of  the  house  a  beautiful 
Roman  mosaic  (javement  was  hit  upon.  This 
mosaic  has,  happily,  l)cen  respected  more  than  the 
bones ;  but,  like  eveiything  e^  in  Spain,  the  work 


has  come  to  a  stand-still,  so  far  as  we  could  make 
out,  from  mere  laziness  or  want  of  curiosity.  We 
hear,  however,  that  the  excavation  will  be  soon 
proceeded  with,  and  we  hope  the  results  may  be 
most  interesting.  At  present  a  hole  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square  has  lieen  dug,  and  the 
mosaic,  as  far  as  exposed,  consists  of  four  female 
figures,  supposed  to  represent  the  Seasons.  These 
figures  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  by  a  flowing  pattern  in  various 
colored  marbles,  the  ground  being  white.  Each 
bit  of  mosaic  is  somewhat  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  square,  and  consists  of  marbles  of  almost 
every  shade  of  color.  Both  design  and  execution 
are  superior  to  that  of  such  work  in  general,  and 
the  whole  is  in  excellent  preservation.” — Athe- 
naum. 

New  Process  of  Wood-Engraving. — Further 
applications  of  the  steam  sand-jet,  descrilied  in  a 
former  number,  have  been  discovered  by  the  inven¬ 
tors,  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  now  use  it  for 
wood-engraving,  the  decoration  of  marble,  and  the 
cleaning  of  brass  castings.  From  the  description 
above  referred  to,  the  way  in  which  a  pattern  can 
be  produced  on  the  surface  of  marble  may  be  easily 
imagined,  as  also  the  cleaning  of  the  cast  metal ; 
but  as  regards  the  wood -engraving,  particulars  have 
not  yet  been  published.  So  far,  however,  as  is 
known,  a  photograph  of  the  scene  or  object  re¬ 
quired  is  taken  on  the  wood-block,  and  this  lieing 
placed,  with  certain  precautions,  in  front  of  the  jet, 
IS  speedily  engraved.  We  are  informed  that  speci¬ 
men  engravings  will  shortly  be  published,  which 
will  give  to  artists  and  others  opportunity  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  sand-jar  process  :  meanwhile 
we  can  but  regard  it  as  very  remarkable. 

Painting  is  nowadays  js  very  lucrative  calling 
in  England,  especially  portrait-painting.  Many 
men  are  realizing  from  $5,000  to  $25,000  a  year. 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  ought  to  die  rich.  From 
first  to  last  he  must  have  received  more  than  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  because  after  the  original 
{Payment  he  has  derived  such  large  sums  for  the 
copyright  of  prints.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  had 
the  most  lucrative  of  piractices  after  Reynolds’s 
time,  and  before  Landseer’s.  He  used  to  charge 
$3,000  for  a  portrait,  and  required  $1,500  at  the 
first  sitting. 

The  Prussian  Association  for  the  Promotion'of 
Industry,  at  Berlin,  offer  as  a  prize  their  silver 
medal,  and  fifty  pounds  in  money,  for  the  best  pre¬ 
paration  of  opaque  enamel  on  gold,  silver,  copper, 
or  bronze  ;  a  silver  medal  and  seventy  pounds  to 
the  inventor  of  a  yellow<olored  solder  )x>s.ses.sing 
the  qualities  of  ordinary  solder,  but  which  may  be 
used  for  uniting  brass,  in  the  same  way  as  tin  is 
soldered  together  ;  and  thirty-five  poumls  to  the 
author  of  the  best  critical  easay  on  cements  in 
their  relation  to  the  wants  of  industry.  In  all 
these  there  is  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity. 

A  means  for  decorating  the  surface  of  metal 
has  recently  been  made  known  by  a  German  chem¬ 
ist  :  he  mi-xes  three  parts  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
lyith  one  of  acetate  of  lead.  This  in  the  form  of 
solutinn,[is  laid  on  the  metal,  where,  when  heated, 
it  deposits  a  layer  of  sulphide  of  lead,  through 
which  the  metallic  surface  produces  a  pleasing 
variety  of  tints. 
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Mr,  Woolner  has  just  completed  his  statue  of 
“Guinevere,”  a  companion  to  that  representing 
“  Elaine,”  both  having  been  subjects  suggested  by 
the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.” 

A  memorial  statue  of  Dean  Alford  has  been 
erected  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  a  niche  in  the 
west  front,  next  to  the  statue  of  Erasmus. 


VARIETIES. 

The  Destruftion  of  Strasburg  Library. — The 
destruction  of  the  Strasburg  Library,  an  event 
which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  cultivated 
Europe  just  a  year  ago,  has  found  an  eloquent  and 
authoritative  historian  in  Monsieur  R.  Reuss  of 
that  city,  who  contributes  an  article  on  the  subject 
to  the  current  number  of  the  Revue  Critique. 
The  loss,  indeeil,  seems  an  irreparable  one.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  classical  and  theological  treas¬ 
ures  involved  in  it,  a  rich  collection  of  unedited 
documents  illustrating  the  history  of  Alsace  has 
perished  together  M-ith  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  Republic  of  Strasburg,  so  precious  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  mur.icipial  institutions.  The  Library  itself 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  It  was 
rapidly  augmented  dining  the  seventeenth  century 
by  gifts  and  purchase,  until  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  finally  swept  within  its  walls  the  treasures  of 
the  suppressed  monasteries  of  Alsace.  The  value 
of  tb^  additions  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  a  angle  religious  house,  the  Commanderie 
de  St.  Jean,  thus  contributed  2,000  incunabula  and 
1,200  M.SS.,  and,  thanks  to  the  care  of  a  succession 
of  enlightened  directors,  Koch,  Oberlin,  Schweig- 
houser,  the  Strasburg  Library  became  worthy  of  a 
town  which  was  a  sort  of  meeting-point  of  French 
and  German  culture,  and  of  a  university  which 
numbered  among  its  many  distinguished  members 
Herder  and  Goethe,  as  well  as  Bignon  and  Destutt 
de  Tracy.  The  catastrophe  of  the  24th  of  August 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unforeseen.  The  au¬ 
thorities  had  provided  against  such  danger  as 
might  result  from  a  casual  shell,  but  had  failed 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  Library  would  become 
with  the  Cathedral  the  object  of  a  close  and  sus¬ 
tained  bombardment.  NotwithstandingM.  Reuss’s 
high  encomium  on  the  Prus.sian  artillery,  we  can 
hi^ly  credit  his  statement  that  the  catastrophe 
was  intentionaL  “  I  declare  on  my  conscience 
that  all  denial  of  premeditated  destruction  of  the 
Library  is  impossible.  When  once  the  church 
caught  fire,  and  lit  up  the  country  far  and  wide, 
the  Prussians  must  h.ive  observed  by  the  light  of 
the  conflagration  that  the  greatest  but  one  of  all 
the  religious  edifices  in  Strasburg  had  become  a 
rey  to  the  flames.  During  the  whole  of  this  teri  i- 
le  night,  however,  incendiary  projectiles  rained  into 
the  burning  mas.s,  followed  up  by  canister-shot, 
which  effectually  j-ireveiited  any  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  to  extinguish  the  conflagration.” 
The  reason  for  this  severity  M.  Reuss  finds  partly 
in  General  von  Werder’s  belief  in  the  existence  of 
a  strong  German  party  within  the  city,  piartly  in 
his  desire  to  paralyze  the  military  defences  of  the 
fortress  by  a  “  pres,sion  psycholugique  et  morale” 
— in  other  words,  to  divide  Strasburg  against  itself 
by  bringing  its  intellectual  into  collison  with  its 
patriotic  interests.  Hut  it  is  well  to  rememtier 
tliat,  after  the  surrender,  Germany  came  forward 


with  liberal  offers  of  books  to  repair  the  loss.  If 
we  again  quote  M.  Reus*;,  it  is  not  without  regret 
at  the  tone  of  irritation  which  his  l.-inguage  be¬ 
trays: — “Booksellers,  publishers  scholars  offered 
copies  of  their  works  or  of  those  they  had  in  store  ; 
some  libraries  promised  their  duplicates,  individuals 
announced  an  intention  of  endowing  the  German 
university  of  .Stra.sburg  with  their  private  collec¬ 
tions  :  all  this  he  it  well  understood,  might  have 
weight  with  the  simple  souls  who  are  at  least  as 
numerous  in  Berlin  as  in  Paris.  A  real  library  is 
pot  the  creation  of  a  day — the  veriest  .scribbler 
knows  this ;  and  what  German  savaut  imagines 
for  a  moment  that  such  a  congeries  of  modern 
works  even  though  amounting  to  100,000  vol¬ 
umes  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  library,  or 
could  be  useful  to  a  scholar  desirous  of  seeking 
knowledge  at  its  source,  and  content  with  nothing 
but  what  is  first-hand  ?  Who  will  restore  us  our 
manuscripts  our  priceless  collections  of  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  literature,  our  unedited 
chronicles  the  faithful  memorials  of  the  greatness 
of  our  republican  ancestors  ?  I.et  no  one  mock 
our  loss  by  telling  us  that  he  will  give  us  back  this, 
and  more  also.”  Whether  we  approve  of  these 
reflections  or  not,  we  cannot  withhold  from  M. 
Reuss  our  sympathy  when  he  concludes  with  the 
words  of  the  Florentine  p>oet — 

.  NesKun  ma^ipor  dolore 
Ch«  ricordani  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.^ 

Serpent  Worship  in  the  West. — Some  addi¬ 
tional  light  appears  to  have  been  thrown  upmn 
ancient  serpient  worship  in  the  West  by  the  recent 
archaeological  explorations  of  Mr.  John  S.  Phen4, 
F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Phene  has 
just  investigated  a  curious  earthen  mound  in  Glen 
Feechan,  Argyleshire,  referred  to  by  him  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  As.socialion  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  being  in  the  form  of  a  serpient  or  saurian. 
The  mound,  s.ays  the  Scotsman,  is  a  most  pjerfect 
one.  The  head  is  a  large  cairn,  and  the  Ixxly  of 
the  earthen  reptile  300  feet  long  ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  head  there  were  evidences  when  Mr.  Phene 
first  visited  it  of  an  altar  having  been  placed  there. 
Tha  px)sition  with  regard  to  Ben  Cruachan  is  most 
remarkable.  The  three  pieaks  are  seen  over  the 
length  of  the  reptile  when  a  pjerson  is  standing  on 
the  head  or  cairn.  The  shajie  can  only  lie  seen 
so  as  to  be  understood  when  looked  down  upxm 
from  an  elevation,  as  the  outline  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  unless  the  whole  of  it  can  be  seen.  This 
is  most  pierfect  when  the  spiectator  is  on  the  head 
of  the  animal  form,  or  on  the  lofty  rock  to  the 
west  of  it.  This  mound  correspionds  almost  en¬ 
tirely  with  one  700  feet  long  in  America,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which  was  lately  published,  after  careful 
survey,  by  Mr.  Squier.  The  altar  towards  the  head 
in  each  case  agrees.  In  the  American  mound 
three  rivers  (also  objects  of  worship  with  the  an¬ 
cients)  were  evidently  identifier!.  The  number  three 
was  a  sacred  numbn  in  all  ancient  mythologies. 
The  sinuous  winding  and  articulations  of  the  verte¬ 
bral  spinal  arrangement  are  anatomically  pierfect 
in  the  Argyleshire  mound.  The  gentlemen  pres¬ 
ent  with  Mr.  Phene  during  his  investigation  state 
that  beneath  the  cairn  forming  the  head  of  the  an¬ 
imal  was  found  a  megalithic  chamber,  in  wfiich 
was  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and  burned  earth  and 
charred  nutshdls,  a  flint  instrument  beautifully  and 
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minutely  serrated  at  the  edge,  and  burned  bone*. 
The  back  or  spine  of  the  serpent,  which,  as  alrea<ly  • 
stated,  is  300  feet  long,  was  found,  beneath  the  peat 
moss,  to  t>e  formed  by  a  careful  adjustment  of 
stones,  the  formation  of  which  probably  prevented 
the  structure  from  being  obliterated  by  time  and 
weather. — Ptxll  Mall  Gatette. 

German  Schools  in  Alsace. — One  of  the  great¬ 
est  difficulties  encountered  by  the  new  masters  of 
Alsace  is  the  strong  if  silent  opposition  shown  to 
the  German  mode  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 
Meanwhile,  the  Strasburg  Gazelle  endeavors  to 
sketch  out  the  plans  of  the  new  Government  in 
this  direction,  and  to  explain  away  all  notions  of 
“tyranny”  and  “violence.”  Asa  matter  of  course, 
it  says,  instruction  in  German  will  henceforth  be 
obligatory  in  all  the  schools  without  distinction. 
Nor  will  this  Iw  understood  to  mean  two  or  three 
casual  hours  in  the  week,  but  every  class  will  have 
its  six  regular  weekly  lessons,  so  that  what  has 
hitherto  been  lust  may  be  recovered,  and  the  ex¬ 
aminations  l>e  got  through  creditably.  Further, 
the  language  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  will 
l>e,  for  the  lowest  form,  tlerman  for  all  subjects 
except  French,  to  which  there  will  be  devoted  six 
hours  weekly.  In  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
however,  instruction  will  continue  fur  the  present 
to  be  given  in  French,  as  far  as  possible.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  certain  division  as  to  the  sub¬ 
jects.  Thus,  the  classical  languages,  I.atin  and 
Greek,  will  be  taught  in  German  throughout,  as 
well  as  history  and  geography.  French,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  be  retained  for  the  whole  bulk  of 
mathematical  sciences,  as  well  as  for  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

The  Retrogression  of  Women. — Here  and  there 
the  cracks  in  our  social  e<lifice  yawn  so  signifi¬ 
cantly  that  we  feverishly  try  to  plaster  them  up, 
but  the  passion  of  the  day  for  every  variety  of  re¬ 
form  is  more  a  sign  of  conscious  disorganization 
than  of  healthy  energy.  And  the  alterations 
clamoreil  for  in  the  position  of  women,  the  quack 
cures  suggested  for  the  miseries  of  their  present 
struggle  with  circumstance,  arc  among  the  ugliest 
symptoms  of  serious  social  disorder.  Their  rest¬ 
lessness,  though  happily  not  as  yet  general,  is,  we 
take  it,  a  mark  of  their  deterioration.  Not  ad¬ 
vance,  but  retrogression,  is  indicated  by  their  as¬ 
sumption  of  men’s  work  and  their  boast  of  mascu¬ 
line  power.  We  acknowledge  the  isolation  and 
uselessness  of  thousands  among  them,  but  this  is 
no  argument  for  further  disruption  of  home  and 
wresting  of  the  feminine  faculties.  That  women 
should  sutler  as  they  do  comes  of  complicated 
causes,  some  evident  and  some  obscure.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  families  are  out  of  gear ;  wives  are  beaten 
by  drunken  husbands,  daughters  are  sold  or  driven 
out  of  their  fathers’  houses.  Starvation  or  vice, 
baby-farming  or  other  unlegalized  professions,  seem 
the  necessary  prospect  of  the  undomesticated 
women  who  prowl  in  bur  by-ways.  Victims  of 
commercial  pres-sure,  ignorance,  and  in  some  ca.ses 
of  a  lying  literature,  their  religious  instincts  crushed 
by  the  dense  atheism  of  those  who  form  their 
society,  they  are  the  saddest  sight  and  most  puzzling 

Croblem  of  our  world.  Hut  what  will  be  gamed 
y  further  unsexing  them,  and  encouraging  their 
less  muscular  frames  and  smaller  brains  to  a  com¬ 


petition  with  men,  which  the  Society  for  Preventing 
Cruelty  should  really  interfere  to  stop  ?  Certainly 
some  women  are  superior  to  many  men,  but  there 
Ls  abundant  work  for  such  exceptional  yiersons  in 
the  better  fulfilment  of  those  duties  by  which 
women  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mankind.  If,  in  search  of  pastures  new, 
capable  women  abandon  the  field  in  which  they 
have  hitherto,  and  successfully,  worked,  who  shall 
prophesy  the  result  ?  Slight  checks  may  seriously 
affect  the  prospects  of  a  race  in  the  severe  struggle 
of  humanity,  and  if  our  better  halves  alter  the 
conditions  which  have  raised  us  from  the  condition 
of  orang-outangs,  a  relapse  into  savagery  is  quite 
possible.  It  is  true  that  the  fair  sex  will  enjoy 
that  equality  of  labor,  if  not  that  excess  of  it, 
which  will  quickly  remove  from  it  the  reproach  of 
unfairness.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  en¬ 
franchisement  in  manners  will  secure  ])ersonal  re¬ 
spect,  nor  have  the  late  events  in  Paris  given  us 
hope  that  women  will  attain  even  ephemeral  inde¬ 
pendence  by  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  pri¬ 
meval  custom.  In  vain,  even  for  momentary 
license,  can  women  agree  in  weakening  the  mar¬ 
riage  tie  and  in  denial  of  the  family,  which,  until 
we  fall  back  to  the  twilight  of  arboreal  existence, 
remains  the  true  unit  of  life  and  the  condition  of 
progress  among  men.  When  the  plant  is  injured 
at  the  root  the  flowers  droop  first,  and  the  earliest 
consequence  of  social  disorder  is  the  suffering  of 
women. — Saturday  Review. 

The  Versailles  Trials.  —  A  jxirtion  of  the 
French  press  seems  inclined  to  resent  the  style  of 
defence  which  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  are 
striving  to  set  up.  A  contrast  is  drawn  between 
their  attitude  and  that  of  Orsini,  who  boldly 
avowed  his  act,  and  strove  to  prove  that  on  his 
principles  it  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  meritori¬ 
ous.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Communists  at 
Versailles  do  not  glory  in  the  Commune.  They 
do  nut  maintain  that  they  were  doing  right ;  what 
they  seek  to  show  is,  that  they  were  not  doing  very 
wrong.  They  for  the  most  part  shirk  the  notion 
of  corporate  responsibility.  The  Commune,  they 
own,  did  this,  and  the  Commune  did  that,  but 
they  did  not  do  what  the  Commune  did.  Not 
one  .single  Communist,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes 
at  present,  looks  upon  the  Commune  as  the  ex¬ 
ponent  of  any  special  principles  of  a  great  and 
noble  kind.  All  say  that  they  took  |)art  in  the 
insurrKtion  through  a  sort  of  pardonable  mistake. 
They  considered  that  Paris  had  a  right  to  exist  as 
a  separate  community ;  but  they  were  only  led  to 
assert  this  right  because  guns  were  lieing  taken 
from  the  National  Guard  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  because  they  received  orders  which  in  some 
capacity  or  other  they  were  bound  to  obey,  or 
accept^  posts  to  which  they  were  duly  elected.  It 
is  possible  that  the  real  heroes  of  the  Commune 
were  all  killed,  and  that  it  is  only  those  whom 
Communists  would  term  sham-Communists  that 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
Hut  certainly  none  of  them  have  displayed  the 
spirit  of  martyrs  ready  to  die  for  a  great  cause. 

The  Ammergau  Passion  Play. — The  acces¬ 
sories  of  the  Ober  Ammergau  Pas.sion  Play  are  so 
peculiar  and  picturesque,  that  it  requires  an  effort 
to  divest  ourselves  of  their  influence  while  we  at- 
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tempt  an  analysis  of  the  impressions  left  upon  us 
by  that  remarkable  performance.  It  is  not  often 
given  to  the  traveller  to  assist  in  open  air  at  the 
dramatized  performance  of  the  supreme  event  of 
the  world’s  history  through  a  long  summer’s  day, 
in  the  midst  of  exquisite  sub-Alpine  scenery,  and 
amid  the  buzzing  of  grasshoppers,  the  flight  of 
birds  and  butterflies,  and  the  tinkling  of  goat- 
bells.  But  we  shall  endeavor  to  examine  the 
decennial  PassionsspUl  of  the  Bavarian  peasants 
as  rigorously  as  if  it  were  a  commonplace  per¬ 
formance  of  professional  actors.  Judged  even 
according  to  this  exacting  standard,  it  more  than 
holds  its  own.  The  incidents  which,  in  one  as¬ 
pect  of  the  drama,  give  to  it  its  piquancy,  in  an¬ 
other  augment  its  difficulty.  Natural  scenery 
and  sunlight  are  very  enjoyable  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  the  forbidden  thing  to  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ager,  who  relies  for  his  success  on  footlights  and 
gas  on  stmiied  darkness  and  the  unreal  effects 
only  producible  in  an  enclosed  apartment  and 
with  artificial  illumination.  The  Bavarian  moun¬ 
taineer,  without  these  trappings  without  rouge 
or  corking  or  wigs  stejis  forward  into  the  broad 
glare  of  day,  and  offers  a  spectacle  which  no  one 
who  has  once  seen  it  can  ever  forget.  The  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  audience,  large  enough  to  receive 
them  by  thousands  are  appropriately  homely,  but 
the  design  of  the  stage  is — by  whomsoever  in¬ 
vented — an  effort  of  genius-  The  proscenium, 
which  is  open  to  the  air,  is  ii8  feet  in  breadth 
and  some  twenty  feet  deep.  Behind  this  rises  a 
structure  which  is  compost  in  the  centre  of  an 
ordinary  covered  “  stage  ”  with  its  scenes  and 
side-scenes  and  which  is  flanked  on  either  side 
with  small  sj’mmetrical  houses  each  with  its  fold¬ 
ing-doors  beneath  and  balcony  above  (the  houses 
respectively  of  Annas  and  Pilate,  and  the  only 
place  where  the  latter  appears).  Each  of  these 
houses  is  again  flanked  with  a  deep  uncovered 
set  scene  of  a  street  opening  upon  the  prosce¬ 
nium.  So  the  performance  can  and  does  some¬ 
times  take  place  upon  the  proscenium  only,  or 
between  the  proscenium  and  the  balconied 
houses  or  in  one  or  both  of  the  side  streets  or 
exclusively  within  the  covered-in  “  stage  ”  proper, 
or  in  and  alxiut  all  these  divisions  simultaneously. 
The  entire  dimensions  are  so  great  that  the  spec¬ 
tator  has  no  difficulty  in  concentrating  his  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  where  the  action  for  the  time 
being  happens  to  be  procee<ling.  The  side  streets 
are  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  lend  themselves  to 
processions.  The  covered  stage  is  exclusively 
empdoyed  for  the  set  tableaux  and  for  indoor 
Kenes  such  as  the  Sujiper  at  Bethany  and  the 
Last  Supper,  while  the  Chorus  claims  the  pro 
scenium  for  itself;  and  as  the  drop-scene  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jerusalem,  portions  of  the  action  take 
place  before  it. 

A  New  Feature  in  Crime. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  greater  modem  crimes 
seems  to  be  the  very  slight  incentive  which  the 
public  are  disposed  at  all  events,  whether  truly  or 
not,  to  regard  as  adequate  for  enormous  crimes 
especially  among  the  more  or  less  educated  classes  ; 
— and  it  is  hardly  questionable  that  public  opinion 
on  a  point  of  this  kind,  though  of  course  utterly 
inadequate  to  justify  a  correct  judgment  on  any 
particular  case,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  far  astray 
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as  to  the  general  impres.sion  that  great  crime  often 
now  springs  from  what  seems  to  lie  the  a])]>areatly 
least  of  all  incentives.  The  Field  of  last  week, 
for  instance,  after  reviewing  the  circumstances  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Kenforth,  the  English 
rowing  champion  in  Canada,  is  dis)x>sed  delilier- 
ately  to  attribute  it  to  the  administration  of  a 
vegetable  poison,  undiscoverable  by  chemical  anal¬ 
ysis,  of  the  sedative  sort, — and  to  attribute  the 
motive  for  this  most  cruel  of  murders,  if  murder  it 
was  to  the  rapacity  of  some  one  or  more  of  those 
who  had  bett^  against  him.  We  are  hardly  dis¬ 
posed  to  concur  with  the  Field,  in  spite  of  the 
last  words  of  Mr.  Renforth  himself,  which  natu¬ 
rally  raised  the  suspicion  ;  but  right  or  not,  here 
is  at  all  events  a  well-informed  paper,  knowing 
as  much  as  most  of  the  morality  of  gamblers 
which  is  disposed  to  think  it  probalile  that  the  de¬ 
sire  to  win  or  dread  to  lose  has  led  not  merely  to 
the  murder  of  the  imme<liate  antagonist  in  view, 
— that  is  common  enough, — but  to  the  foul  poison¬ 
ing  of  a  stranger  guest,  who  had  every  sort  of  claim 
on  the  respei't  of  those  amongst  whom  he  was  to 
struggle  for  the  prize.  Then  there  was  the  other 
day  in  New  York  that  strange  case,  to  which  we 
drew  attention  at  the  time,  of  a  learned  and  en- 
thusia.stic  Pole,  M.  Ruloff,  who  managed  to  in¬ 
spire  all  who  came  near  him  with  the  most  pro¬ 
found  intellectual  admiration,  who  deliliemtely 
organized  a  gang  of  burglars  of  which  he  was  the 
soul,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  himself  with 
adequate  means  for  his  abstract  studies,  and  who 
committed  a  bad  murder  in  carrying  out  one  of  his 
plans  rather  than  fail  in  his  operations.  Again, 
not  long  ago  we  had  the  Frenchman  Tropmann, 
who  delilierately  planned  and  executed  the  murder 
of  a  whole  family  of  some  seven  or  eight  souls  in¬ 
cluding  young  children,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
property,  one  of  his  motives  appearing  to  lie  the 
wish  to  find  means  for  the  supjxirt  of  his  own 
father,  to  whom  his  conduct  had  always  lieen  most 
filial.  Last  of  all,  we  have  tlii>  strange  and  lurkl 
accusation  brought, — we  trust  mistakenly, — 
against  an  unhappy  woman  in  Brighton,  that  she 
has  lieen  doing  her  liest  to  poison  people  in  all 
directions  by  spreading  abroad  ;iois(.>ned  sweet¬ 
meats  under  a  particular  shop  lalicl, — even  ]x>si- 
tively  encouraging  various  small  children  to  eat 
the  poisoned  sweetmeats  in  the  street, — solely  in 
order  to  manufacture  data  for  convincing  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  whom  she  was  attached,  and  the  life  of 
whose  wife  she  had  once  endangered  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  that  she  was  innocent  of  any  crime  in  the 
matter,  and  that  the  poison  came  from  the  sweet¬ 
meat-maker,  not  from  herself. —  The  Spectator. 

Faces. — It  might  seem  paradoxical  to  as.sert 
that  most  persons  have  the  very  faintest  intellectual 
conceptions  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  their 
friends’  faces-  Yet  the  truth  of  this  statement 
may  be  tested  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Ask  a 
man  of  average  intelligence  to  describe  in  detail 
the  features  of  one  of  his  friend.s  and  he  will  ])ro- 
bably  falter  and  bungle  as  much  as  if  you  had 
suddenly  called  on  him  for  one  of  Euclid’s  long- 
forgotten  demonstrations.  He  cannot  say  deci¬ 
dedly,  perhaiK,  whether  the  face  is  broad  or  oval, 
whether  the  orbits  are  small  or  large,  the  iris 
brown  or  blue.  His  account  will  convince  you 
that  he  can  never  have  attentively  studied  the 
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features  in  detail,  and  that  all  his  available  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  person's  visilde  appearance  amounts 
to  a  very  dim  idea  of*  height,  color  of  hair,  and 
complexion,  with  some  clearer  notion  perhafis  of 
certain  unim)xirtant  |>eculiarities  which  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  specially  impressed  him.  Nor  is  this 
deficiency  in  the  intellectual  understanding  of  a 
face  in  its  relations  to  general  types  of  face  and 
feature  the  only  thing  noticeable.  It  might  like- 
wi.se  be  shown  that  the  observer  lacks  even  a  dis¬ 
tinct  mental  image  of  the  face  in  question. 
Psychologists  are  agreed  that  visual  impressions 
are  the  must  durable,  in  the  form  of  images,  of 
all  the  sensations ;  and  it  may  be  rememliered 
that  Mr.  Mill  makes  a  very  interesting  use  of  this 
fact  in  accounting  for  the  instantaneous  self-evi¬ 
dence  of  geometrical  axioms.  Yet  we  very  much 
doubt  whether  ordinary  persons  are  able  to  recall 
distinct  mental  pictures  of  the  faces  of  their 
friends.  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  errors 
most  persons  make  with  respect  to  identity.  It 
is  prolMble,  in  spite  of  such  artistic  fictions  as  one 
permits  in  cometly — as  for  example,  in  the  charm¬ 
ing  confusion  of  the  Twelfth  Night — that  no  two 
human  faces  (omitting  other  parts  of  the  apfiear- 
ance)  are  so  precisely  alike  as  to  leave  an  exact 
observer  long  in  doubt  almut  a  ]ierson’s  identity. 
Ants  ap|)car  to  be  hopelessly  umlistinguishable  to 
the  human  eye,  and  yet  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  in¬ 
dividual  ants  lieing  recognized  by  their  fellow-ants 
after  a  se|>aration  of  four  months.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  it  may  lie  (iresumed,  it  is  only  inattention  to 
minute  diti'erences  that  ever  puzzles  a  person  in  the 
ca.se  of  two  similar  men  or  women.  There  is  a 
familiar  game  that  owes  all  its  point  to  this  in¬ 
attention.  One  or  two  well-known  acquaintances 
in  the  comjiany  are  hidden  behuid  the  window-cur¬ 
tains,  the  eyes  only  lieing  exposed  for  a  brief  view 
to  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  have  to  discover 
their  owners.  Vet,  though  this  is  the  feature 
supposed  to  lie  most  accurately  known,  we  have 
seen  most  laughable  confusions  of  identity  result¬ 
ing  from  the  exjieriment.  How  very  misty  are 
most  persons’  images  of  the  faces  of  their  friends 
must  be  known  to  every  artist.  When  he  draws 
an  outline  in  chalks  of  a  lady’s  head,  her  relations 
will  frequently  pass  the  most  ignorant  criticisms 
on  the  form  of  the  several  parts.  And,  obviously, 
inability  to  recognize  a  recently-taken  photograph 
shows  ignorance  of  the  form  of  the  face  concerned. 
These  and  a  host  of  other  facts  prove  pretty  con¬ 
clusively  that  ordinary  people  do  not  retain  dis¬ 
tinct  images  of  their  friends’  faces.  There  being 
in  the  mind  nothing  but  a  very  hazy,  undefined, 
residual  picture  with  which  comparison  of  the 
present  impression  may  be  made,  nearly  every- 
Ixxly  who  has  not  had  some  special  artistic  train¬ 
ing  is  liable  to  an  occasional  blunder. — Saturday 
Review. 

The  Theatre  of  the  Hindus. — The  drama  of 
the  Hindus  is  of  native  growth,  and  seems  to  have 
been  develo|ied  by  Hindu  poets  quite  independently 
of  foreign  influence.  It  has  little  in  common 
with  the  great  masterpieces  of  (ireek  art ;  in  fact, 
tragetly  finds  no  place  among  its  productions. 
Schlegel,  to  whom  it  was  known  only  by  the 
translation  of  Sakuntald,  says  that  "  it  presents 
through  its  Oriental  brilliancy  of  coloring  so 
striking  a  resemblance  on  the  whole  to  our  roman¬ 


tic  drama,  that  it  might  be  suspiected  the  love  of 
Shakspeare  had  influenced  the  translator,  if  other 
Orientalists  had  not  borne  testimony  to  the  fidelity 
of  his  translation.”  The  judgment  of  this  acute 
critic  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  contents  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  They  contain  neither  tragedy 
nor  comerly,  but  fiictures  of  life  in  which  the 
serious  aiul  the  amu.sing  are  pretty  e(|ually  blended. 
Never  exhibiting  scenes  of  high  and  thrilling  in¬ 
terest,  never  descending  to  farce,  they  lielong  to 
that  class  of  writings  which,  for  want  of  a  more 
specific  term,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  plays  or 
dramas. 

The  origin  of  the  Hindu  drama  is  lost  in  the 
ages  of  a  fabulous  antiquity  ;  but  its  invention  is 
ascrilied  to  those  ancient  saints  and  sages  to  whom 
the  Hindus  ascribe  all  that  they  revere  and  admire. 
Neither  is  it  possible  to  as.sign  any  positive  date  to 
the  plays  which  survive.  The  oldest  of  the  drama¬ 
tists  is  Kiilidasa,  whose  period  is  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  A  century  or  two  before, 
or  a  century  or  two  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  the  vague  time  to  which  the 
translator  refers  the  composition  of  his  three  plays. 
His  works  contain  many  cumulative  proofs  that 
they  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  comparatively 
modem  age.  Bhavaiihuti,  who  is  held  second  in 
estimation,  and  who  also  produced  three  plays, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  eighth  century  A.D. 
The  number  of  plays  of  which  the  translator  gives 
the  titles  is  about  sixty,  but  several  of  these  are 
known  only  by  name.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  of  which  no  remnant  has  come  down,  as  the 
numlier  is  small  for  such  a  voluminous  literature  as 
that  of  the  Hindus.  As  might  lie  expectetl,  the 
plots  of  the  plays  are  most  frequently  drawn  from 
mythology,  and  represent  some  episotle  already- 
known  to  the  spectators.  Some,  however,  derive 
their  plots  from  history  or  from  real  life,  and 
these  are  the  most  interesting  to  Europeans. 
Like  the  dramatic  representations  of  (Jreece,  they 
were  performed  only  on  great  occasions  of  festiv¬ 
ity,  and  as  only  one  jday  was  performed  at  each 
time,  they  are  some  of  them  very  long. 

A  Fortunate  Death. — The  Pekin  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  yournal  de  St.  Pitersbourg  announces 
the  death  of  Vo-yen,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
the  Europeans  in  China  He  was  tlie  tutor  of  the 
late  Emperor,  and  consequently  possessed  great 
influence  at  the  Chinese  Court,  and  was  the  chief 
of  the  literary  class  in  China,  which  is  known  for 
its  hatred  of  everything  Euru|iean.  His  family 
was  of  Mongolian  origin,  but  had  long  been  settled 
in  China.  The  late  Emperor,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  gave  him  the  im|x>rtant  post  of  Governor 
of  Moukden  in  Mantchouria — a  dignity  which  is 
much  sought  after  in  the  Empire,  as  .Moukden  is 
the  cradle  of  the  reigning  dynasty.  While  holding 
this  post  Vo-yen  was  a  witness  of  the  war  in  which 
China  was  lieaten  by  Engl.md  and  France,  and 
this  inflamed  the  hatred  which  he  had  previously 
felt  for  all  foreigners  into  a  sort  of  frenzy.  When, 
shortly  after,  he  liecame  tutor  to  the  present  Em¬ 
peror,  he  repeatedly  laid  before  the  Sovereign 
rejxirts  against  Europeans,  and  in  one  of  these  he 
went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  would  not  die 
happy  until  after  eating  the  flesh  of  the  foreigners 
and  lying  on  a  couch  made  of  their  .skins.  He 
protested  strongly  against  the  establishment  of  a 
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ichool  of  science  and  foreign  languages  at  the 
Pekin  Foreign  Office,  and  against  the  Burlingame 
mission,  on  the  ground  that  a  foreigner  had  been 
placed  at  its  head,  and  that  the  subordinate  posts 
were  filled  by  Chinese  dignitaries.  Vo-yen  was 
very  popular  among  his  countrymen  on  account 
of  his  charities,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  simple 
mode  of  life.  His  household  was  conducted  on  a 
modest  scale,  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  fortune 
was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  school  for  giving  gratuitous  instruction 
to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
education. 

U/m. — But  of  all  scenes  of  military  history 
which  a  visit  to  Ulm  recalls,  the  most  impressive 
would  have  been  the  surrender  of  General  Mack’s 
army  to  Napoleon,  almost  without  a  battle,  in 
1805.  We  can  best  convey  an  idea  of  this  event 
by  saying  that  it  was  to  Austria  what  Sedan  lately 
was  to  France.  It  occurred  two  days  before  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  destroyed  Pitt’s  hope  of 
military  resistance  to  France  as  completely  as 
Nelson's  victory  annihilated  Napoleon’s  scheme 
of  naval  hostility  to  England.  The  Archduke 
Charles  was  at  this  period  employed  in  Italy.  But 
in  1809,  when  Austria  again  tried  her  fortune 
against  Napoleon,  he  was  in  supreme  command 
upon  the  Danube.  The  upper  valley  of  that  river 
was  now  for  military  purposes  French  territory,  so 
that  the  campiaign  began  to  the  east  of  Ulm,  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  the  Danube  and  the  Isar,  and 
by  a  line  drawn  from  Ratislxm  to  Landshut.  The 
Archduke  had  the  advantage  of  the  first  blow,  and 
ought,  if  he  had  been  the  general  of  1796,  to  have 
annihilated  a  French  corps  at  Katislion  before  it 
could  be  withdrawn  or  supported.  The  journey 
of  Napoleon  from  Paris  to  Strasburg,  and  thence 
to  Donauwbrth  was  thought  in  those  days  a  mir¬ 
acle  of  celerity.  He  was  only  just  in  time  to  re¬ 
medy  the  blunders  of  Berthier,  who,  by  a  process 
of  selection  which  might  have  been  called  Austrian, 
had  Ireen  placed  in  command  over  Massena  and 
Davoust.  Napoleon  has  said  that  the  campaign 
which  followed  was  the  liest  thing  he  ever  did. 
Within  a  month  he  had  broken  up  the  Archduke’s 
army  and  occupied  Vienna  It  must  always  be 
remembered  to  the  honor  of  tlie  Archduke  and 
his  army  that  after  these  tremendous  disasters 
they  were  still  able  to  bring  Napoleon  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  at  Aspem,  and  to  fight  a  great 
battle,  which  was  almost  a  victory,  at  Wagrain. 
There  is  perhaps  no  place  which  more  than  Ulm 
impresses  the  mind  with  admiration  for  Napoleon  ; 
yet  the  sympathy  of  an  English  visitor  to  that 
place  will  not  be  with  the  French  conqueror,  but 
with  the  brave,  blundering  Austrians  who  defiled 
before  him. 

Recent  Inventions. — It  is  said  that  a  firm  in 
London  is  now  constructing  the  most  economical 
steam-engines  in  the  world.  For  their  mill  en¬ 
gines  these  manufacturers  guarantee  a  consumption 
of  less  than  two  pmunds  of  coal  per  horse-power 
per  hour,  and  they  claim  that  in  some  cases  these 
engines  in  practice  have  brought  the  figure  as  low 
as  one  pound  of  coal  per  horse-power  per  hour. 

To  realize  the  importance  of  this  improvement, 
it  must  be  considers  that  ordinary  steam-engines, 
in  many  cases,  bum  as  much  as  ten  pounds  of  coal 
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per  horse-power  per  hour.  This  is  common  when 
the  boiler  admits  of  the  evaporation  of  only  six 
pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  coaL  When 
engines  are  supplied  with  Cornish  boilers,  so  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  economy — since  they  evaporate 
twelve  pounds  of  water  for  every  pound  of  coal — 
the  ordinary  consumption  is  five  pounds  of  coal 
per  horse-power  per  hour ;  and  the  reduction  of 
this  amount  to  three  or  even  two  and  a  half  pounds 
has  thus  far  been  consklererl  something  extraordi¬ 
nary,  the  best  result  in  fact  to  be  practically  obtam- 
ed.  That  there  is,  however,  still  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  is  evident  from  the  theory  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

The  best  engineers,  in  place  of  obtaining,  as 
heretofore,  only  one-tenth  or  twentieth  of  the 
theoretical  equivalent  of  the  heat  consumetl,  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  reached  nearly  one-fifth,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Technologist,  is  a  wontlerful  ad¬ 
vance.  Most  engineers  are  agreed  on  the  main 
features  of  the  most  economical  engines.  They 
are  proportionally  large  boilers,  with  large  heat¬ 
ing  aurfaces,  and  proper  grates  ;  heating  of  the 
feed  water  in  the  condenser ;  high  pressure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  proper  cut-off  arrangements,  so  as 
to  utilize  the  expansion  ;  careful  protection  from 
loss  of  heat  bv  radiation ;  and  above  all  things, 
intelligent  and  faithful  engineers  and  firemen. 
Many  moderately  good  boilers  and  engines  lose 
all  claim  to  reasonable  economy  by  improper 
treatment  in  firing. 

TO  AN  INCONSTANT  MISTRESS. 

I  lov’d  thee  once.  I’ll  love  no  more  ; 

Thine  be  the  grief,  as  is  the  blame : 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 

What  rea.son  should  I  be  the  same? 

He  that  can  love  unlov’d  again, 

Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain ; 

(iod  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay. 

While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  mylove  o’erthrown. 

If  thou  had’st  still  continued  mine. 

Nay,  if  thou  had’st  remain’d  thine  own, 

1  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine.  * 
But  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall. 

That  it  thou  might  elsewhere  enthrall ; 

And  then,  how  could  1  but  disdain 
A  captive’s  captive  to  remain  ? 

When  new  desires  had  conquer’d  thee. 

And  chang’d  the  object  of  thy  will, 

It  had  been  lethargy  in  me. 

Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  still ; 

Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so. 

Since  we  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  pray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  in  thy  choice, — 

Thy  choice  of  Ms  good  fortune  boast, 

I’ll  neither  grieve,  nor  yet  rejoice. 

To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost. 

The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 

To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee ; 

To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 
A  begging  at  a  beggar's  door. 
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